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NEW YORK GIVES — 
“ROSENKAVALIER” 
CORDIAL WELCOME 


Metropolitan Company Does Itself 
Proud in Performance of Strauss 
Opera at Its American Premiére 
—Beautiful Moments in the 
Music Separated by Dull Stretches 
O the sincere gratification of New York 

music-lovers progressively inclined and 
modern in their artistic sympathies the em- 
bargo which the Metropolitan Opera House 
laid on the operas by Richard Strauss seven 
years ago on the occasion of the ill-fated 

“Salomé” production was removed last 

Tuesday evening with the first American 

“Der 


production of Rosenkavalier.” 


Though numerous European 
tions of the 


the two 


presenta- 


operatic comedy during 


years or more of its ex- 


istence necessarily removed much _ of 


the gilt of absolute novelty from the 


ginger-bread, the fact did not materially 
diminish the interest with which the first 
new offering of the season was awaited. 

“Rosenkavalier” does not, of course, rep- 
resent Strauss’s last word. But as vari- 
ous practical considerations have made the 
more recent “Ariadne auf Naxos” a plaus 
ible impossibility for the time being, it is 
but natural that the immediate successor of 
“Elektra”—America’s last point of contact 
with the much-disputed composer—should 
engender deep-rooted — curiositv. Had 
Strauss truly undergone a significant meta- 
morphosis, as many had contended? Had 
he developed, advanced or retrograded, had 
he radically altered his artistic convictions 
and his musical speech, or did his plan of 
procedure substantiate by its absolute new- 
ness the charge of insincerity so often 
raised against him? In brief, had the leop 
ard changed his spots as some reported to 
be the case? 

Anticipating details it may here be re 
corded that the new score necessitates no 
fundamental revaluation of Strauss. He is 
still himself in aesthetic ideals, in musical 
system—as basically himsel* as the Wagner 
of “Tristan” was the Wa oer of “Meister- 
singer.” And such differetices for good or 
ill are as are to be noted are attributable to 
degree and quality of inspiration, not to 
absolute novelty of manner. 

Recognizing rightly enouch the full im- 
port of the production, Mr. Gatti-Casazza 
set it for a night outside of the regular 
subscription series. Moreover, the prices of 
tickets were raised. Parquet chairs were 
rated at ten dollars and other accommoda- 
tions rose proportionately—a measure sanc- 
tioned by the precedents of “Parsifal,” 
“Salomé” and the “Girl.” 

Whatever may be the eventual consensus 
of opinion regarding “Rosenkavalier” the 
attitude of Tuesday’s large and brilliant 
gathering seemed to point to a popular suc- 
cess. Possibly the reception of the opera 
was not as uproarious as that of two or 
three famous novelties of recent years. 
But it was right cordial and_ sincere 
throughout and much very hearty laughter 
was provoked by the farcical situations 
and by lines unequivocally risqué—for most 
of the hearers were apparently conversant 
with German. Great enthusiasm was mani- 
fested over the artists and Mr. Hertz, cur- 
tain calls being numerous and flowers 
abundant. Most of the audience remained 
to the close and the general trend of popu- 
lar comment seemed greatly to favor the 
work. 

Individual Performances 


Two elements in the Metropolitan pro- 
duction stand forth with preponderating 
importance—in the first place the purely 
musical excellence of the interpretation, 
and in the second the successful enforce- 


ment of the farcical note with a minimum 
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WILHELM BACHAUS 


Eminent German Pianist Now Making His Second Tour of America. 


(See Page 26) 





“MONNA VANNA”’ HIGH WATER MARK 
OF BOSTON OPERA ACHIEVEMENTS 


American Premiére of Fevrier’s Work Memorable Not for the Music but 
for the Splendid Dramatic Performance and Artistic Staging 
Marcoux, Garden, Muratore and Ludikar in Principal Roles— 
Chief Virtue of Commonplace Score the Fact that It. Does Not 
Impede the Dramatic Development 





Bureau of Musical America, vette Leblanc, wife of the poet, playing 
No. 120 Boylston Street, the title role. The opera was produced 
Boston, December 6, 1913. at the Paris Opéra, January 13, 1900. 


Maeterlinck, it was said, desired his wife 
to sing as well as act the part of Vanna, 
but Fevrier, or the directors of the Opéra 
felt otherwise. When the opera was pro- 
duced Lucienne Bréval was the heroine; 
Muratore and Marcoux took the parts 
which they took in the B 


kee soston Opera Company’s produ 

tion of “Monna 
Vanna” on the evening of December 4, 
with Mary Garden, Vanni Marcoux, Lucien 
Muratore and Paolo Ludikar in the prin- 


Henri Fevrier’s 


‘ : m . " »oston production 
cipal roles, was the first performance of —those of Prinzivalle and Guido: Delmas 
the work in America. It may also be was the Marco. and Paul Vidal conducted. 
ranked as one of the finest performances The story of the opera is familiar 
ever given by Mr. Russell’s organization. enough. It need merely be outlined here, 

The drama of Maeterlinck was per- " 
formed for the first time in 1902, Geor- 
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METROPOLITAN NOT 
A TRUST, SAYS COURT 


Sherman Law Not Violated, Rules 
Justice in Action Against 
Hammerstein 


That the production of grand opera is 
not commerce and that the Metropolitan 
Opera Company is not an illegal combina- 
tion in restraint of trade and had the right 
to buy out Oscar and Arthur Hammer- 
stein is the opinion of Supreme Court 
Justice Pendleton of New York announced 
December 6, in a decision, overruling de- 
murrers filed by the Hammersteins to the 
Metropolitan’s complaints. 
preliminary victory in the 
Metropolitan is bringing to keep Oscar 
Hammerstein from producing opera in 
New York, but it does not yet put the 
company in possession of an injunction re 
straining the Hammersteins. 

The Metropolitan company filed a com- 
plaint asking for injunctive relief and 
claiming Hammerstein and his son were 
threatening to violate the terms of a con- 
tract under which they had agreed not 
to give opera in New York and three 
other cities for a period of ten years. The 
Hammersteins filed demurrers in which 
they asserted that the Metropolitan had no 
legal grounds to bring such an action as 
the contract in question constituted a viola 
tion of the Sherman anti-trust law. 

Justice Pendleton discussed the law in 
the case at great length and, in his decision 
favoring the Metropolitan, said that the 
production of grand opera could not be 
construed as trade or commerce and there 
fore could not come within the provisions 
of the Sherman law; that it was clearly, 
within the power of the Metropolitan to 
make such contracts and that the separat« 
defense of Arthur Hammerstein (who 
contended that, being merely his father’s 
employee, he could not be bound by the 
agreement) could not stand. , 

Twenty days of grace were allotted the 
defendants to file an answer or appeal from 
the decision. Mr. Hammerstein announced 
that he would appeal and that he would 
carry the case, if necessary, to the Su 
preme Court of the United States. 


This was a 
action the 


Hammerstein Not Daunted 


Mr. Hammerstein said last Sunday that, 
notwithstanding Justice Pendleton’s de 
cision, grand opera would be given in 
Knglish at his new Lexington avenue 
theater in New York in January. He would 
not run contrary to the law, he said, by 
giving it himself, but the Hammerstein 
American Grand Opera Company would 
give it. 

In that company Hammerstein has no 
interest, officially or as a stockholder. He 
will merely engage the stars, rehearse them 
and then lend them to the company. His 
lawyers have told him that it will be quite 
permissible for him to act as an adviser. 

Mr. Hammerstein gave out an interview 
to the daily papers after the publication of 
Justice Pendleton’s decision. 

“The decision published this morning can 
have but one effect on the reader,” he says, 
“that is, that I have accepted an enormous 
sum of money from the Metropolitan Opera 
Company for my withdrawal from the field 
of grand opera and that I seek to evade the 
contract by an attempt to hide behind the 
technicalities of the Sherman act. 

“Not one dollar has been paid directly 

the Metropolitan Opera Company for 
my withdrawal. They acquired for the 
comparatively paltry sum of $800,000 more 
than $1,500,000 of appraised real estate and 
effects. No matter how much or little has 
been paid I would deserve contempt if the 
other side had not deliberately broken its 
contract by barring me from the field of 
grand opera outside of Boston, Chicago, 
Philadelphia and New York. 

An “Anatomical Decision” 

“Tudge Pendleton,” he continues, “de 

fends his decision by placing a theatrical 
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of insistence upon the manifold vulgarities 
of the play. So deftly are the most indeli- 
cate situations handled that reasonable 
propriety need take little serious offence in 
them. Incidentally the work does not suf- 
fer materially through this under-emphasis 
of its libidinous features as do those French 
farces morally sterilized for Anglo-Saxon 
consumption. Much thanks for this is due 
Mr. Goritz, the Baron Ochs. A sort of de- 
praved Falstaff, the Baron is the storm 
center of most of the lewd suggestiveness 
of the piece. Yet without sacrificing a jot 
of the rough comedy in the role the ad- 
mired baritone contrived, like the artist of 
fine sensibilities that he is, to score his 
salient points without offense. 

There are no less than twenty-seven 
speaking parts in “Rosenkavalier.” More 
than half of them are of secondary impor- 
tance and yet the vitality of the scenes de- 
pends absolutely upon the smooth coopera- 
tion of all these—as well as the choral— 
factors. The present production leaves lit- 
tle to be desired in such respects. Ardu- 
ous rehearsal has caused the machinery of 
the farce to move like clockwork. 

The signal honors of the performance fell 
to Mr. Goritz, to Mme. Ober as Octavian, 
Mme. Hempel, the Princess; Miss Case, the 
Sophie, and Mr. Weil, the Faninal. As 
just noted, Mr. Goritz, the incomparable 
comedian, succeeded in maintaining the 
characters within the necessary bounds, 
while at the same time presentine a por- 
trayal of unctuous humor. 

Mr. Weil makes the most of the parvenu 
Faninal, whose pride over his late ennoble- 
ment is such that he “wishes the walls of 
his house were of glass that outsiders 
might be impressed with the weighty hap- 
penings therein.” To his pretty daughter, 
Sophie, falls some of the best music of the 
whole score. Anna Case—who, moreover, 
acted daintily—sang it with enchanting, 
limpid quality of tone and had no difficulty 
in scaling the vocal altitudes to which she 
is compelled to rise in the two principal 
love duos in which she participates. 





Mme. Ober’s “Octavian” 


At the Berlin Royal Opera the latter sang 
the title rdle of this opera some two dozen 
times. To note that she has developed an 
admirable characterization is, therefore, 
scarcely necessary. A woman masquerad- 
ing in boy’s garments is seldom convincing. 
The new mezzo-soprano may be termed an 
exception. Not only does she convey a 
reasonably adequate illusion in appearance, 
manner and gait, but even when disguised 
in maidenly attire she preserves, with ad- 
mirable consistence, and delicious humor 
the masculine semblance by her broad stride 
and general awkwardness in managing her 
skirts. Vocally, she maintained the high 
standard previously established. 

Mme. Hempel made of the Princess an 
attractive and genuinely poetic figure and 
proved that she is even more satisfying in 
pure cantabile than in colorature. 

In the case of the minor characters men- 
tion must be made of Mr. Reiss and Miss 
Mattfeld, who contributed capital sketches 
as the two Italian intriguers; of Mr. Jorn, 
who, despite a lapse of memory, sang the 
aria of the J/talian tenor beautifully and 
with the needful humorous affectation; of 


Miss Fornia’s well-managed Mariandel, 
Lambert Murphy’s Major Domo, Julius 
Bayer’s Innkeeper, and Carl Schlegel’s 


Policeman. 

The costuming of the characters was pic- 
turesque in design and harmonious in 
color. As a whole, the scenic mounting 
was not up to the usual Metropolitan 
standard, though the Prncess’s rococo 
boudoir, with its panelled walls covered 
with light blue satin is of extreme sumptu- 
ousness. Faninal’s gleaming white parlor 
was rather less impressive after a casual 
scrutiny. 

Mr. Hertz and his orchestra worked like 
Trojans and delivered themselves of the 
score with splendid smoothness and _ per- 
fection of tonal beauty. 

It is a truism of contemporary musical 
observation to regard as the peculiarly and 
distinctively inviolate territory of Straussian 
activity the grotesque, the bizarre, the flam- 
boyantly sensational. the distorted and the 
abnormal. And, indeed. even the faithful 
adherents of this prodigiously gifted but 
spiritually ill-balanced man are constrained 
in the last analysis to regret the singularly 
depressing outlook on life as manifested in 
his work—the persistent avoidance of that 
uplifting force, that exaltation of soul to- 
ward which the greatest in art aspires; the 
essence of that spiritual sweetness and light 
which radiates from the music of Bee- 


thoven, of Wagner and of every master 
whose work has endured the years. Time 
and again has it been hoped that Strauss 
would turn from his path and direct his 
vision toward the heights. He has not done 
so and, though he has forsaken for the time 
the horror of grisly tragedy, he has not 
renounced the cult of the perverted. 

Hugo von Hofmannsthal, who devised the 
pseudo-classic “Elektra,” provided the com- 
poser with lighter and more cheerful dra- 
matic fare in “Rosenkavalier,” but in its 
way no more elevating in sentiment and 
underlying purpose. And a brief survey of 
the plot will furthermore serve to illustrate 
that the librettist has not atoned for the 
fact by any striking cleverness or subtlety 
of dramatic situation or idea. 


Von Hofmannsthal’s Plot 


_ Vienna under the reign of Maria Theresa 
is the scene of the action. The opening of 
the comedy, in the boudoir of the Princess 





tion for the Princess. The former is like- 
wise smitten and her ardor is further in- 
tensified when the Baron is presented to her. 
Indignantly she protests that she will not 
wed him. Her father fumes, rages, threat- 
ens the convent in case of her disobedience. 
Octavian has in the meanwhile quarreled 
with the Baron and presently, drawing his 
sword, wounds him slightly in the arm. 
After the first moment of general confusion 
and hot indignation the rose bedrer is 
incontinently put out of doors. 

But Octavian loses no time in planning 
revenge and writes a note to the Baron de- 
claring that a certain well-favored damsel 
desires to see him at a certain inn in a re- 
mote and none too reputable quarter of the 
city. The ruse works and Octavian, dis- 
guised once more in female attire, leads his 
enemy into the trap. Supposedly alone with 
the “maid” in a private room the Baron 
loses no time in apprising her of his 
intentions. But Octawian has taken the pre- 


Triumvirate Responsible for New York’s ‘‘Rosenkavalier’’ Production: Left to Right, Giulio 


Gatti-Casazza, 


Alfred Hertz and Richard Strauss. 


Photographed in Berlin at Time 


Negotiations Were Concluded with Dr. Strauss 


von Werdenberg, wife of the renowned field 
marshal, reveals the noblewoman in com- 
pany with the seventeen-year-old Octavian, 
for whom she has conceived an affection 
stronger than conventional propriety cheer- 
fully countenances and who, in his turn, re 
ciprocates her amorous sentiments more ar 
dently and far more earnestly. 

The brief love scene of the pair is inter 
rupted by the sudden arrival of the Prin- 
cess’s cousin, the Baron Ochs von Ler- 
chenau, an incorrigible roué, gross, excit- 
able, dissolute beyond measure and suffi- 
ciently well advanced in years. The Prin- 
cess, unwilling to take chances on her hus- 
band’s sudden return causes the boy hastily 
to don feminine attire. 

Attracted by the appearance of so fasci- 
nating a young person the Baron seeks to 
win the good graces of the supposed maiden 
by begging her to meet him clan 
destinely. But, the Princess learns from 
her rakish kinsman that he has affi 
anced himself to Sophie, daughter of the 
newly-ennobled merchant Faninal. Will his 
gracious kinswoman be so kind as to send 
a messenger for him to Faninal’s daughter 
bearing the silver rose, which the conven 
tions of the day required the lover to send 
as emblem of his affection to his prospec 
tive bride? He departs and the Princess 
after reflecting sadly that her beauty is 
doomed to fade and that she cannot hope 
to prolong her flirtation with Octavian for 
any considerable period, entrusts him. still 
insistently protesting his passion, with the 
important mission. 

But Octavian is fickle and as he sets eyes 
on the beautiful Sophie, forgets his infatua- 


caution to place spies about the room and, 
upon a given signal, these appear. Pande- 
monium ensues which is quieted only by the 
advent of the police. Faninal and Sophie 
are sent for and the merchant, scandalized 
by the conduct of his intended son-in-law, 
wrathfully declares the betrothal void. The 
denouement is obvious. Sophie pledges her- 
self to Octavian, whom the Princess sadly 
but resolutely renounces. 

Von Hofmannsthal has styled his work a 
“comedy for music.” In reality the designa- 
tion does not suit it in either respect. The 
piece is a frank farce. Furthermore its 
coarse effectiveness would be greater if 
given as a play and without any music 
whatsoever. It is, as may be gathered from 
the above synopsis, obvious and common- 
place in theme, situations and devices and 
its characters, while sufficiently well- 
drawn and individualized, are types that 
have been worn threadbare through three 
centuries of stage usage. Moreover, it 
falls between two significant difficulties. 
Rapidity of action is essential to the nature 
of a farce. The operatic composer, on the 
other hand, requires situations and pas- 
sages of a duration sufficiently marked and 
of sentiment sufficiently sustained to per- 
mit of the firm musical establishment 
of a mood and the upbuilding of a well- 
rounded musical structure. In the attempt 
to provide for the latter contingency the 
librettist has been led into cumbersome 
superfluities of dialogue which clog the ac- 
tion. 

The humor of the 
scarcely of a delicate variety. 
fun depends upon’ vigorous 


“Rosenkavalier” is 
Much of the 
rough-and 


tumble methods. In respect to the text 
itself it. is impossible to recall when a 
grosser piece of rank, coarse, loud-mouthed, 
salacious and noisome vulgarity has been 
concocted in recent years for theatrical ex- 
ploitation. 

Somewhere in his voluminous writings 
Richard Wagner remarked that he would 
never condescend to employ for musical 
treatment that which could be presented 
with equal effectiveness without tonal in- 
vestiture. Richard Strauss entertains to 
such scruples. “It is possible to compose 
music to anything,” he once remarked to 
the late Felix Mottl at a dinner; “look, if 
you want, I shall set this knife and fork 
to music for you.” 

Doubtless Strauss is sincere enough in 
his belief. But, if his contention is in- 
deed true he has furnished as yet no prac- 
tical evidence of it and the majority of us 
will continue for a time to disagree with 
him and with Schubert’s theory that “a 
good composer should be able to set bill- 
board advertisements to music.” 

A glance through the text of “Rosen- 
kavalier” (which, by the way, is written 
cleverly enough in characteristic Viennese 
idiom) will fill the beholder with wonder 
that an operatic composer could venture 
for a moment to give such crass common- 
places of colloquial speech a vocal setting. 
It takes little imagination, indeed, to con- 
ceive the hideous absurdity of singing such 
things as the following: 

“Yes, that’s the man. He has been made 
a nobleman through her majesty’s grace. 
He provides the supplies for the army that 
is now stationed in the Netherlands.” Or: 
“Bigamy is no joke, let me tell you; it’s a 
capital offense.” Or, again: “Who’s that 
young thing and what’s she doing here? 
But I do hope that he’s not a damned rake 
and a seducer.” 

Anti-Musical Quality 


And so on and so forth! The book 
teems with lines of this kind and others 
which it would be in decidedly dubious 
taste to quote literally. In “Salomé” Strauss 
clothed in music lines of exquisite poetic 
and imaginative beauty; in “Elektra” his 
text conveyed sentiments that were, at 
least, elemental and free from the admix- 
ture of small talk. But in sheer luxuriance 
of anti-musical quality most of the “Rosen- 
kavalier” far transcends the most hopeless 
portions of the librettos that have served 
Puccini and the Italian veritists. 


The Same Old Strauss 


When news of Strauss’s proposed aban- 
donment of the tragic mask gained head- 
way not long after the American produc- 
tion of “Elektra’ rumor quickly busied it- 
self with the supposed facts of his utter 
repudiation of that musical personality pre- 
viously accepted as very emphatically his 
own. 

Stripped of all misty hypothesis and 
nebulous conjecture, however, the bald 
truth of the case is that the Strauss of 
“Rosenkavalier” is as truly Strauss as he 
of “Eulenspiegel,’ ‘“Heldenleben,” ‘“Zara- 
thustra” or “Elektra”’—the same, that is to 
say, in essential traits of objective guise 
or external mannerism. Discount must, 
naturally, be made for such differences in 
musical treatment as are necessitated by 
the opposing basic essences of comedy and 
of tragedy. But even in those moments 
wherein “Roser .avalier” is least like “Sa- 
lomé” the name of Strauss is indelibly im- 
printed on every bar—so uncompromisingly 


that when the light-hearted Johann of 
the same patronymic endeavors to peer 
through numerous Viennese waltz meas- 


ures he is quickly made to do so through 
the characteristic mask of Richard. 


Not a Step in Advance 


Yet, looking below the surface of this 
music with its unmistakable earmarks, we 
find a lesser Strauss than the one we have 
hitherto known and debated. “Rosenkava- 
lier” ‘is not, musically or otherwise, a step 
upward and on. Undeniably much clever- 
ness has been lavished upon the work Sut 
it is cleverness of a type repeatedly ex- 
ploited by Strauss and that has been turned 
to far better account in past achievements. 
Here are details of intrinsic fascination, 
there of skillful contrivance, elsewhere an 
episode of pure loveliness. And yet with 


all allowances in its favor and accorded 
the benefit of every doubt “Der Rosen- 
kavalier” stands forth a decrescendo of 
artistic impulse and creative energy, a 


menacing symptom, as it were, of the dis- 
integration of a potent talent. 
“Rosenkavalier” is a hybrid, a com- 
mingling of lyric comedy and of preten 
tious operetta. For this the composer and 
not the librettist is to blame. The emo- 
tional import of the conclusion of the first 
act and of the early portion of the second 
is fundamentally valid and whatever may 
be thought of Strauss’s musical expression 
of such as pure music his manner of en- 
visaging it is unquestionably legitimate. 
How trivial, on the other hand, is his plan 
of procedure in the latter part of the sec- 


[Concluded on next page] 
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ond and the first half of the third— 
jingling operetta music and wildly farcical 
methods which preclude the possibility of 
maintaining a homogeneous, symmetric 
style throughout the extent of the work. 


But Strauss is Straussian even when his 
mixture of styles seems most irreconcila- 
ble with artistic sincerity. He has achieved 
no perceptible advance in orchestral paint- 
ing. Indeed, there seems, all told, a fall- 
ing off in lusciousness of tints and exuber- 
ance of instrumental fancy. Incidentally, he 
has displayed far more continence than in 
“Salome” or “Elektra” in the matter of in- 
strumental requisition. It is undeniable, 
though, that portions of the score are ex- 
quisite in their transparency, such as much 
of the first act, the love scene in the second 
and the breathless, scurrying, vertiginous 
scherzo which ushers in the third. His 
dissonant combinations, though fewer, are 
similar in formation to those which he put 
forth in the past. But the world moves and 
familiarity has exorcised most of their one- 
time terrors as it has likewise done in the 
case of Strauss’s pet device of abrupt, wide, 
and kaleidoscopic shifts of key. Modula- 
tion to remote tonalities, however, is con- 
siderably less persistent here than it was 
in the earlier operas and the composer has 
apparently striven for more sustained 
stretches of undisguised euphony. 


Leading Motives 


In his guide to the “Rosenkavalier” Al- 
fred Schattmann enumerates 118 leading 
motives, which is more than Hans von 
Wolzogen discovered in the entire “Ring.” 
But a half-dozen hearings of the opera fail 
to reveal half that number owing as much 
to the musical insignificance and inex+ 
pressiveness of many of these themes as to 
their infrequent recurrence or the welter 
of polyphony in which they are imbedded. 
The important thematic substance of the 
score is eminently Straussian. In moments 
of extended lyrical suavity it becomes so 
largely by virtue of harmonization, defi- 
cient as the melodic material per se is in 
originality; then, too, one notes that other 
type of theme so perfectly characteristic 
through its bold aggressiveness, fantastic 
outline and curious conformation in leaps 
of wide intervals. Reminiscences and 
clearly established kinships with themes 
and effects in “Eulenspiegel,” “Don Juan,” 
“Don Quixote,” “Zarathustra” and ‘“Sa- 
omé” are plenteous, though in “Rosenkava- 
lier” these themes and effects lack for the 
greater part the saliency, the vividness of 
imagination, the suggestiveness and trench 
ant power of graphic portraiture of the 
earlier conceptions. Besides, Strauss has 
scrupled comparatively little in this work 
in regard to actual thematic transforma 
tion and development, in exchange for 
which he substitutes reiteration with in- 
strumental and harmonic changes. Char- 
acterization, too, gives place to much vain 
painting of externals. Too many incidents 
of small dramatic meaning or comic ac- 
count are musically underscored with an 
assertiveness and a stringent insistence out 
of all proportion to their value. 

In point of humor little or nothing in 
this score is comparable to that master- 
piece of wit, “Till Eulenspiegel,” or to the 
caustic irony of the “critics” section in 
‘“Heldenleben.” 


Dull Stretches and Bright 
Dull stretches abound in “Rosenkava 
lier.” Much has already been eliminated, 


but more will have to go by the board if 
the opera is to live in the Metropolitan 
répertoire. Mr. Hertz should particularly 
consent to sacrifice one-half of the lengthy 
scene between the Countess and Octavian, 
while in the ensuing acts not a little could 
be elided. 


There are in the opera four or five epi- 
sodes of distinguished beauty—three of 
them, indeed, of surpassing loveliness, 
though, in the strictest sense, wanting in 
originality. These are the love scene at 
the opening of the opera, the melancholy 
soliloquy of the Countess, the arrival of 
the rose-bearing messenger in Faninal’s 
home, his first duo with Sophie, the trio 
and the final duet in the last act. Octa- 
vian’s entrance as rose cavalier is one of 
its composer’s finest inspirations—a jubi- 
lant, upsoaring, golden orchestral outburst 
as stunning, almost, as the sunrise in “Zara- 
thustra,” which unquestionably served as 
its model. Love at first sight results, for 
one thing, in a duet of a beauty so striking 
that the hearer cheerfully excuses implied 
suggestions of “Rheingold” and a very lit- 


eral reference to a phrase from Bruch’s G 
Minor violin concerto. 


Gem of the Whole Wor 


It is a great pity that the trio sung by the 
Princess, Octavian and Sophie is heard so 
late in the onera. Not only is it the purest 
gem of the work, but a passage of rap- 
turous lyricism which Strauss at his best 
never surpassed. A sublimated derivative 
of one of the waltz themes of an earlier 
scene it calls to mind the “Meistersinger” 
quintet—not in musical characteristics, but 
in peculiar emotional affinity. The Schu- 
bertian duo into which it resolves itself 
amply sustains the interest evoked by this 
wondrous trio. 

As observed above, it was widely be- 


Top row, left to right: Mme. Ober and Anna Case; Otto Goritz; Mme. Ober and Frieda 


Albert Reiss, Otto Goritz (seated), 
Mme. Mattfeld and Mr. Reiss. 


Rita 


lieved when the composer set to work upon 
this opera that he would incorporate into 
his score much music of a Mozartean 
nature. Even after the first production of 
the piece there were those who roundly as- 
serted that he had done so. Yet, truth to 
tell, one listens vainly for the promised sug- 
gestions of the composer of the “Magic 
Flute.” Only a few bars afford anything 
that could possibly be construed into a 
Mozartean resemblance. It is even well 
worthy of note that Strauss’s score is sin- 
gularly deficient in all rococo elements. 


The Waitzes 


3ut if Strauss has concerned himself lit- 
tle about rococo niceties he has none the 


less labored sedulously to imbue his opera 
with something characteristically Viennese. 
For this purpose he has woven into his mu- 
sical fabric a half-dozen or more waltzes 
patterned carefully on the approval of 
Viennese model—utterly regardless of the 
flagrant anachronism, be it said, for it was 
not until the nineteenth century that the 
waltz became the musical hall-mark of 
Vienna. But the waltzes of Richard Strauss 
do not, curiously enough, provide as much 
of that typical atmosphere and _ local 
color to the whole as might be expected. 
Superbly scored as they are, richly and fan- 
cifully harmonized, often ingeniously 
cut across in true Straussian fashion 
by flashing and fulgurant counter-figures, 
they are melodically hopelessly obvious, 


a 4 
Tthian 
i? 





demanded in such moments of chaotic veri- 
similitude. Certainly through the greater 
portion of the opera Strauss has written 
beautifully, idiomatically and even effect- 
ively. HERBERT F, PEySER, 





What other critics said of the premiére: 


But the whole impression is of a slight, though 
complicated, action overweighted with an excess of 
these details, overcharged in places with heaviness, 
delayed by too circumstantial a treatment.—Rich- 
ard Aldrich in The Times. 

The presentation must be accounted one of the 
Metropolitan’s finest artistic accomplishments,— 
M. Halperson in Staats Zeitung. 

The comedy moves much too slowly.—W. J. 
Henderson in The Sun. 

A vapid and salacious comedy given with great 
earnestness.—T7he Tribune. 








Fornia (in rear, three members of chorus). 


undistinguished and banal. Few are the 
purveyors of latter-day Viennese operetta 
who could not easily equal him in the fash- 
ioning of actual waltz tunes. 

The vocal parts in “Rosenkavalier” are 
to all intents far simpler than in either 
“Salomé” or “Elektra,” and the orchestral 
mass interposed between them and the pub- 
lic is, on the whole, less opaque. The style 
alternates between ejaculatory declamation, 
more or less melodious arioso and, in sev- 
eral cases, the enunciation of fluent, 
shapely melody, Only in such boisterous 
episodes as the duel of Octavian and Baron 
Ochs and the scenes of confusion in the 
third is the voice subjected to an inor- 
dinate strain, though beauty of tone is not 


Hempel. 
Below: Mme. Ober and Otto Goritz in duel scene. 


—Photos by White. 


Center: Herman Weil, Marie Mattfeld, 


In its present form, “Der Rosenkavalier” drags 
monotonously in places, thereby killing the excel- 
lences preceding.—Pierre V..R. Key in The World. 

As a performance merely it was a stupendous 
one, illustrating again the greatness of the Metro- 
politan as an institution.—The Herald. 

The constant seesawing between the sentimental 
style of grand opera and the buffooneries or out- 
and-out farce, with very little artistic shading be- 
tween one and the other extreme produce a most 
incongruous impression.—Max Smith in The Press. 





Hofmann Recital and Kneisel Concert 
Josef Hofmann played an all-Chopin re- 
cital last Tuesday afterncon in Carnegie 
Hall, New York, and in the evening the 
Kneisel Quartet was heard in AZolian Hall. 
Reviews of these performances will be 
given in Musical AMERICA next week. 
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BOSTON CONCERT-GIVERS 
PRESENT STRONG ARRAY 


Hofmann, Parlow and Bachaus, Kreisler 
and Flonzaley and Kneisel Quartets 
on the Week’s List 


Boston, Dec. 7.—Concerts were given in 
Boston during the last week by Josef Hof- 
mann, the Kneisel Quartet, the Flonzaley 
Quartet, Kathleen Parlow and Wilhelm 
Bachaus, and Fritz Kreisler. Mr. Hoffman 
played an all-Chopin program in Sym- 





phony Hall on Tuesday afternoon. An 
unusual performance was the superbly 
imaginative Polonaise-Fantasie. There 


were also the B-flat Minor Sonata; an Im- 
promptu; the E-minor Nocturne; etudes 
in A-flat, C-Major, C-minor and the A-flat 

sallade. The recital was especially a 
pleasure for those who maintain that 
Chopin, like the rest of us, was a man with 
more than one facet of character. Of all 
composers, Chopin and Schumann, _per- 
haps, stand best the test of a program de- 
voted solely to their works, and, of the 
two, such a test reveals the fact that 
Chopin achieved greater diversity of mood 
and expression than Schumann. 

Anyhow, Mr. Hofmann showed himself 
again to be the admirable pianist who 
could touch at all points the music which he 
discoursed. A thundering Chopin is not 
necessarily “heroic,” nor is a whispering, 
rhythmically mixed up Chopin necessarily 
poetic. Mr. Hofmann was all things to 
the piece that he played; whatever he 
touched was beauty. The audience should 
have been larger. It was very enthusiastic. 

The Kneisels played a quartet of Mo- 
zart’s in F, the posthumous Quartet in D 
Minor of Schubert, and Franck’s piano 
quintet, in the performance of which Mi- 
chael von Zadora was assisting artist. Mr. 
von Zadora gave a brilliant performance 
of the piano part of what is probably the 
finest work for piano and strings in ex- 
istence. The Quartet was not in its best 
estate on this occasion. The Flonzaleys 
played also the Schubert Quartet in D 
Minor, Hadyn’s Quartet in D Major, op. 
64, No. 5, and a new work by Emmanuel 


Moor, a suite for violin and ’cello (Messrs. 
Pochon and d’Archambeau), Moor’s music 


was emphatically successful, and I need 
not say how admirably performed. 
Another piece of chamber music heard 
during the week was the Grieg Sonata in 
C Minor, for violin and piano, which was 
played by Miss Parlow and Mr. Bachaus 
on Saturday afternoon, in Jordan Hall, 
and played, I am informed on good au- 
thority, with the maximum of effect. 
There was other music by Gluck, Hubay, 
Sarasate, Tschaikowsky, Brahms, Weini- 
awski, Chopin, Rachmaninoff and Liszt. 
An audience of good size applauded vigor- 
ously. O. D. 


Conductor Waghalter Brings Success to 
Puccini’s “Manon” in Berlin 


Bertin, Dec. 6.—Although  Puccini’s 
“Manon Lescaut” was a complete failure 
when it was first produced in Berlin at 
the Komische Oper five years ago, it has 
had a conspicuous success this week as 
performed at the Charlottenburg Opera 
under Conductor Ignatz Waghalter. So 
brilliant is Waghalter’s orchestral treatment 
of the work that it is now hailed by the 
critics as a masterpiece certain of reten- 
tion in the répertoire in Germanv. It is 
regarded as much more attractive musically 
than the “Girl of the Golden West,” which 
is also being given at the Charlottenburg 
Opera. 








Charpentier to Sail Soon 

Paris, Dec, 6.—Gustave Charpentier, 
composer of “Louise” and “Julien,” has de- 
cided to leave for the United States about 
Christmas to direct the rehearsals of 
“Julien” at the Metropolitan Opera House. 
He will spend several months in America 
and it is said that he has some thought of 
writing an opera on an American subject. 
He intends to produce in New York a bal- 
let entitled “Impressions of Italy.” Char- 
pentier hopes that he will be able to per- 
suade Mary Garden to sing in “Julien.” 


Philadelphia Tenor Pleases in Recital 
PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 8.—Paul Volkmann, 
one of Philadelphia’s best known tenors, 
met with cordial appreciation Saturday 
evening, when he gave a song recital in 
Witherspoon Hall, with the assistance of 
Hendrika Troostwyk, violinist, and Wil- 
liam Sylvano Thunder, accompanist. 
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Maurice Halperson 
as Seen by Caruso 

















Added evidence of Enrico Caruso’s un- 
usual gifts as a cartoonist is furnished in 
the above sketch made by the tenor and 
showing Maurice Halperson, the distin- 
guished music critic of the New Yorker 
Staats-Zeitung. Manifestly, Mr. Halper- 
son was sketched while making one of his 
inimitable after-dinner talks before the 
members of the Digitis Society, of which 
the noted critic is a prominent member. 





Irma Seydel Wins Triumph with the 
St. Louis Orchestra 


Sr. Louis,- Dec. 6.—Irma Seydel, Ameri- 
can violinist, was the soloist at the Sym- 
phony Orchestra concert on Friday evening, 
playing the Lalo “Symphonie Espagnole.” 
Miss Seydel’s playing was such as to arouse 
great enthusiasm and bring a double encore, 
Her technic equipment is adequate, her tone 
good and her interpretative ability excel- 
lent. Her performance was altogether bril- 
liant. 





Julia Culp Sings Farewell Berlin Recital 


Bertin, Nov. 28.—Seats for Julia Culp’s 
second and last song recital before her de- 
parture for America were sold out more 
than a week in advance, as was also the 
case on the occasion of her first concert. 
Mme. Culp was in splendid voice, and the 
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audience showed unbounded enthusiasm at 
the close of each number. Especialiy af- 
fecting were her interpretations of Loewe’s 
“Asra,” “Madchenwtnsche,” “Madchen 
sind wie der Wind (which had to be re- 
peated) and Schumann’s “Mondnacht,” 
“Kartenlegerin” and “Friihlingsnacht.” 





Louisville Adds Maggie Teyte to Its 
Gallery of Favorites 


LouIsviL_e, Ky., Dec. 6.—The first local 
appearance of Maggie Teyte, of the Chica- 
go-Philadelphia Opera Company, was 
made last Friday night before an enthusi- 
astic audience, which warmly welcomed 
the singer into its galaxy of favorites. 
Her delightful program was divided into 
three parts, modern songs and _ operatic 
airs, old French songs in costume and old 
English songs in costume. Suave and un- 
ostentatious accompaniments were played 
by Charles Lurvey. Mm. 2: 





Tetrazzini-Ruffo Combination Recitals 


A. F. Adams, of the Wolfsohn Musical 
Bureau, announces that, by a special ar- 
rangement with W. H. Leahy and Andreas 
Dippel, Mme. Luisa Tetrazzini and Titta 
Ruffo, the Italian baritone, will be available 
for joint recitals this season. 

This combination of artists is one of the 
most important that has yet been made be- 
cause of the celebrity of the individual 
artists and their records for having at- 
tracted tremendous audiences throughout 
the country when appearing individually. 





Lucrezia Bori Finds Warm Approval as 
“Butterfly” in Boston 


Boston, Dec. 9.—One of the most signifi- 
cant successes won at the Boston Opera 
House was that of Lucrezia Bori as 
Madama Butterfly last night. When Miss 
Bori appeared alone for her curtain calls 
at the end of the second act, she was given 
an ovation such as this opera house seldom 
witnesses. The Boston critics fairly ex- 
hausted their laudatory terms in describing 
the vocal and dramatic beauties of Miss 
Bori’s performance. Leon Laffitte was most 
acceptable as Pinkerton and Mario Ancona 
gave a splendid performance of Sharpless. 
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“MONNA VANNA” HIGH WATER MARK OF BOSTON OPERA ACHIEVEMENTS 




















[Continued from page 1] 


for the widespread discussion of this 
famous play is still in the memory of most 
of us. The theme is that of the trust 
which should exist between those who love. 
Prinzivalle, the commander of the army 
which besieges Pisa, demands as ransom 
for the starved city the wife of Guido 
Colonna, the fair Monna Vanna. Know- 
ing that Prinsivalle loves his wife, Guido 
is the more outraged at the proposal. But 
Vanna announces that for the good of her 
people she will accept the conqueror's 
proposals. She will go to his tent, alone, 
at midnight, clad only in a cloak. For this 
hour Prinzivalle has waited all his life, 
but at the sight of Vanna he relinquishes 
all evil intention. He reminds her of a 
childhood day that she had long since for 
gotten. She recognizes the son of the 
soldsmith, a companion of a former time, 
and the night is passed in reminiscences 
and in intimate interchange of confidences. 
In the morning the two return to Pisa, 
that Prinzivalle, having wilfully betrayed 
the cause of the Florentines, the enemies 
of Pisa, shall not be subject to their ven- 
seance. But Guido is incredulous when 
Vanna tells him that her honor is spotless, 
and orders Prinzivalle to the dungeon for 
torture. Perceiving that the truth is worse 
than useless, Vanna swears that she is 
guilty, that her overwhelming desire is 
for the key of Prinzivalle’s prison room, 
that she may watch the suffering of the 
man who dishonored her. Only in this 
way can she save her true lover from death, 
and deliver herself f now be- 


from a tie 
come bondage, to undertake a new life 
with him. 


One Virtue in the Music 


The only virtue of Fevrier’s setting 1S 
the fact that very commonplace and un- 
original music does not retard or interfere 
with the drama, at least with the drama 
in such competent hands. The success ot 


this work, in fact, must depend wholly 
upon the performance. The writing 1s 
fluent. well-accented, and nothing more. 


The opera is a vehicle for singing actors. 
As it happened, fortunately for Fevrier, 
the production could hardly have been su-- 
passed on any stage. This was, in fact, 
the high-water mark thus far of the Bos- 
achievements. Mr. Mar- 


ton company’s 
coux’s performance of Guido must be 
ranked as one of the greatest imperson- 


ations to be seen on the operatic stage to- 
dav. And Mr. Marcoux’s voice, which has 
been more sonorous, thus far this season 
than it was last Winter, served his purpose 
admirably. Had he not acted at all—he, who 
is pre-eminently a singing actor his tones 
would have revealed all, and had he re- 
mained mute the suffering of Guido would 
have been felt by every man and woman 
in the audience. In recent years there 
has been only one other impersonation of 
such power on the operatic stage. That 
was Mme. Mazarin’s Elektra. 

Miss Garden’s Vanna, at least in the 
first and the third acts, was equally artis- 
tic. A nobler dignity and purity, a finer 
courage than that reflected in every linea- 
ment and movement of the woman of the 
first act, could not easily be conceived, and 
the last act was acted by Miss Garden as 
Mrs. Maeterlinck would have liked to act 





Scene from Act III of “Monna Vanna” at the Boston Opera House 


it, if she could. There was the greatness surprise of Vanna at her husband’s dis- 
and the fortitude of a noble woman in- belief, to passionate devotion for the man 
nocent of wrong, safe in the truth, and at whom events had revealed as her true 


companion. 


the last there was a swift and splendidly 
Mr. Muratore sang heroically as Prinzi- 


logical transition from the dismay and 
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—Photos by Ruttenberg, Boston 
Scenes from Boston Opera Company’s Production of the Fevrier-Maeterlinck 
“Monna Vanna”’—Above, Act I, and Below, Act II. Insets: Left, Vanni Mar- 
coux, as “Guido,” and Right, Lucien Muratore, as “Prinzivalle,” Rdéles which 
They Created, Also, in the Original Production of the Work in Paris 
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valle, and Mr. Ludikar’s Marco was an- 
other admirable impersonation. As Mr. 
Marcoux was seen as Golaud, Mr. Ludikar 
should now be seen as Arkel in Debussy’s 
opera. The other parts were competently 
taken by Mrs. Jeska Swartz-Morse and by 


Messrs. Deru, Grand and Wronski. Mr. 
Caplet conducted. 
But the presentation did not rest its 


laurels merely upon the individual achieve- 
ments of the principals. First of all should 
be mentioned Mr. Urban’s settings, the 
finest he has yet created at the Boston 
Opera House. His first scene, the palace 
of Guido Colonna, is like unto a mag- 
nificently colored picture of the period of 
the Renaissance. Thanks to Mr. Devaux 
stage manager, Mr. Urban’s conception was 
realized by living figures as well as by the 
decorations on the stage. , 

It may be said that only under such 
circumstances will this opera be success- 
ful. As it was, the dramatic interest was 
maintained from the first moment to the 
last in a manner perfectly amazing, con- 
sidering the thinness of the music. This 
music is a hodge-podge of nearly every- 
thing under the sun E t 
say, but originality. It is modern Italian: 
it is Massenet; it is Debussy. The re- 
markable thing is the ease and readiness 
with which the composer utilizes ideas 
neither distinguished nor beautiful. Any 
idea serves him, and he blithely turns it 
to account, without, apparently, searching 
any further. Why should he? He builds, 
be it with bricks or straw. And he keeps 
wonderfully out of the way of the dra- 
matic development. For this much let 
there be thanks. 


everything, let us 


Amato as “‘Kurwenal”’ 


Among the incidents of the second week 

of the Boston Opera season was the sec- 
ond nertormance of “Tristan and Isolde.” 
with Pasquale Amato as Kurwenal an- 
other performance which showed as con- 
clusively as Mr. ‘Toscanini’s 
shows it, that the shibboleth 
Latin temperament’s lack of capacity tor 
W agner is of all fallacies the thinnest. 
Think of d’Annunzio. Read the final 
chapter of the “Triumph of Death.” Mr. 
\mato’s Kurwenal differs from the au 
thorized German version principally in 
this—that it is well sung. 

On Wednesday “The Jewels” was re 
peated with the cast of the opening night 
including Mmes. Edvina and D’ Alvarez. 
Messrs. Ferrari-Fontana and Ancona. On 
Saturday afternoon Leon Laffitte was the 
faust in Gounod’s opera, and, on 
of the illness of Mme. Edvina. 
\msden was the Marguerite. 
fitte’s brilliant singing has 
praised this. Although 


“Tristan” 
about the 


account 
Elizabeth 
Mr. Laf 
been justly 


ere Faust is not 


his favorite role he brings to it all pos- 
sible intelligence and respect for the com- 
poser’s purpose. Miss Amsden was excel- 
lent in a familiar role. 

On Saturday evening was given a popu- 


lar-priced performance of “La 
Evelyn Parnell, after an absence 
Boston Opera House of several seasons. 
reappeared as Violetta. She now has con- 
fidence as well as readiness and authority, 
a good stage presence, and a voice of con- 
siderable capacity. 


Traviata.” 
from the 


OLIN DowNEs, 
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Dear MusicAL AMERICA: 

In a recent issue of the New York Eve- 
ning Globe, of which he is the accredited 
musical critic, Mr. Pitts Sanborn devoted 
almost an entire column to explaining to 
the readers of that paper why he did not 
attend the first performance this season at 
the Metropolitan of “Madama Butterfly,” 
in which Miss Geraldine Farrar appeared 
as Cio-Cio-San. The reason which Mr. 
Pitts Sanborn gave for this was that, to 
quote his own words: 

“Geraldine Farrar made her _ reappear- 
ance at the Metropolitan in “Madama But- 
terfly.” Great was the rejoicing thereat and 
full was the house. Such is always the 
case when Miss Farrar appears as Cio-Cio- 
San, and no one now appears as C1o-Cto- 
San at the Metropolitan except Miss Far- 
rar. In fact, the Metropolitan “Madama 
Butterfly’ with Miss Farrar is an institu- 
tion. My accomplished colleague, Mr. 
Louis Sherwin, pronounced the dictum, 
some weeks ago, that it is the business of 
art to combat institutions.” 

With this as a basis Mr. Pitts Sanborn 
goes on to describe at length why he 
agrees with his colleague, and gives that 
as the reason for his failure to attend the 
performance and describe it for the readers 
of the Globe. 

The attitude of this critic, who is con- 
cededly capable and conscientious, shows 
that we have reached a period in news- 
paper criticism which is so far removed 
from old-time conditions as to be of in- 
terest not only to artists and members of 
the musical profession, but to the general 
public. 

A generation ago the identity of the 
critic was carefully concealed by the news- 
paper editors and proprietors. It might 
have been known in a few intimate circles 
who were the men who wrote the musical 
or dramatic criticisms for the principal 
papers, and it might also have been com- 
mon gossip that a certain nom de plume 
represented a critic of distinction and estab- 
lished reputation, but outside of these inner 
circles the general public had no knowledge 
of the men who reviewed the musical and 
dramatic performances. 

The attitude of the critics during this 
period was, on the whole, fair. Their du- 
ties were arduous, though not as onerous 
as they are to-day. The number of the- 
aters at that time was considerably smaller, 
while the number of musical performances 
was vastly less than what they are to-day, 
when they tax the resources even of a 
large organization. 

While the attention devoted to dramatic 
matters was considerable, not much atten- 
tion was paid to music, except by two or 
three papers. Indeed, for many years the 
proprietor of the New York Herald con- 


tended that he had no regular musical 
critic, and did not want any. 
Gradually, however, more space was 


given to music till to-day not only the Sun- 
day editions of our leading papers, but their 
daily editions devote columns and columns 
not only to dramatic but to musical per- 
formances, and accompany them with a 
large amount of pictorial representation. 

With regard to the critics themselves, 
while some of the old-timers have naturally 
passed away, the principal ones in the mu- 
sical as well as dramatic field have long ex- 
perience and have acquired a distinct per- 
sonality, not only with the profession, but 
with the general public. 

This began some ten or more years ago, 
through the publication, by a number of 
dramatic managers, of favorable criticism 
from the daily papers, not only in news- 
paper announcements, but on huge billboard 
signs, to which the names of the dramatic 
critics were attached. 


In fact, the dramatic critics found them- 
selves “starred” just as much as the prin- 
cipal players in a particular piece. This 
custom has come to be followed with re- 
gard to musical performances, so that it 
is no longer the criticism of the paper 
which is advertised, but the criticism of the 
individual critic which is advertised. 

This is, of course, carrying very far the 
plea, made for years, by those who have 
always insisted that criticism is personal 
and should be published over the signature 
of the writer or over his initials, so that 
people might know who wrote it. 

One of the results of this modern method 
we see in the attitude of Mr. Pitts Sanborn 
in refraining from attending the perform- 
ance of “Madama Butterflv.” He evidently 
considers that he is justified in doing so, 
because it has become, as he says, “an in- 
stitution,” and so offends his ideas of what 
is really artistic. 

Now the question arises: To what ex- 
tent is Mr. Sanborn justified in this atti- 
tude? Do the publishers of the Globe pay 
him to attend a performance of a well- 
known opera in which prominent artists ap- 
pear and write about it? Do the readers 
expect a carefully and conscientiously writ- 
ten review of that performance? Or, is the 
issue met by Mr, Sanborn writing a column 
of something which is nothing more or less 
than an interesting discussion of artistic 
principles, which, it might be frankly 
claimed, have nothing to do with the case 
in point? 

In plain words, do the proprietors of the 
Globe pay Mr. Sanborn, and do the readers 
of the Globe buy the paper in order, among 
other things, to get a review of a certain 
musical performance, or do the proprietors 
of the paper and the readers pay Mr. San- 
born for his individual views, in the ab- 
stract, as to what is artistic and what is 


not? ‘6 6 


A friend of mine in the profession, who 
used, in former years, to complain bitterly 
because criticism was anonymous, has 
somewhat changed his views, because, he 
says, managers have boomed the personali- 
ty of thecritics to such an extent, that they 
have become a law unto themselves, going 
to such performances as_ suits them, or 
staying away, sitting out a performance or 
not, as they please, and devoting just as 
much space, or not, to it, as they please. 

With this phase of the situation I believe 
I have dealt before, namely, that the critics 
are conscientiously endeavoring to meet a 
serious proposition, and that is, how to 
conscientiously sit out, in a single day, two 
or more operatic performances and four or 
five concerts of more or less importance. 

As a matter of fact the musical activities 
of a city like New York have long ago out- 
grown the ability of any one critic to rep- 
resent them properly, and consequently it 
is up to the editors and proprietors of the 
various papers to have an organization that 
can deal with the situation properly. The 
difficulty which arises is that the musical 
performances are advertised so begrudg- 
ingly by their managers that newspapers, 
which are, after all, business propositions, 
are all the time restrained from devoting 
not only the space, but the adequate num- 
ber of persons properly to review the mu- 
sical performances that are given during 
the season. 

The whole question as to what are the 
duties of the critic, from the editor’s point 
of view, from the public’s point of view, 
and from the point of view of the manager 
of the performance, and finally of the per- 
former, is a large one. A discussion of the 
question from the different points of view 
should be most interesting. 

x ok x 

You will remember that in my last letter 
to you I told you that it would be fairer, 
certainly in the case of operatic artists who 
are appearing before the public here for the 
first time, when so much depends upon 
the manner in which they meet the issue, 
if we reserved our opinion until they have 
been heard several times, as it is manifestly 
unjust to judge them by a single appear- 
ance. My view is shown to be justified by 
the fact that the two new tenors at the 
Metropolitan have both won favor at the 
appearances made after their début, though 
at their début they met with some adverse 
criticism. 

Martinelli has certainly gained in public 
appreciation, and must be credited with a 
fine, spirited performance in “Tosca” on 
Saturday night. 

In the same way, Cristalli also appeared 
to better advantage since his first appear- 
ance, while the press seems much better 
disposed to him. 

One of the things that opera-goers can- 
not understand is, why Martinelli was pre- 
sented, at his début, before a strange audi- 
ence, in a strange opera house in a strange 
country, in an opera that he had never sung 
before, to wit, “La Bohéme.” 

* * 4 

By the time this letter is in print “Der 
Rosenkavalier” will have had its premiére, 
and all the critics will have had an oppor- 
tunity to publish the criticisms which they 
have been preparing in the past two weeks, 


during which time they have attended a 
number of the rehearsals. 

I make this point because the general 
public does not understand how seriously 
the leading critics take their work in the 
case of an important new production, such 
as that of Richard Strauss’s opera. 

They not only study the score thoroughly, 
as well as the libretto, but they attend re- 
hearsal after rehearsal, so that all they 
have to do on the night of the production 
is to verify their impressions and what they 
have already written. 

Such a course on their part is made im- 
perative by the demand upon the critics to 
have ready for the following morning’s 
papers a careful and thorough criticism of 
a performance, which, sometimes, does not 
end till midnight. 

For my own part, from what I have 
heard of “Der Rosenkavalier,” I would say 
that its chances for success are even. If 
anything makes it a popular success it will 
be some ef the music and the comedy. The 
story itself is wholly artificial and out of 
touch with our time. 

Much is going to depend upon Goritz, 
who, however, is a tower of strength. It 
is whispered that the hit of the perform- 
ance will be made by Margarete Ober and 
Frieda Hempel. 

I am told that among some of the artists 
the impression of the work is not particu- 
larly favorable. That would incline me to 
believe that the opera is going to be a 
splendid success. I never knew actors 
damn a play in which they were about to 
appear, but that it proved to be a success, 
and I never knew actors and actresses to 
praise a play as being about the greatest 
thing that ever happened, which lasted 
more than two weeks. 

Why this is, | do not know, but so it is— 
and my conviction is that singers, and espe- 
cially operatic artists, are very much like 
actors and actresses in this respect. 

* * x 

The decision of Judge Pendleton in the 
case of the Metropolitan Opera Company 
against Oscar Hammerstein is not a final 
one. As presented in some of the news- 
papers it was not made clear that it is 
simply what might be called one of the 
preliminary legal skirmishes which take 
place before the big battle. 

When the Metropolitan brought suit 
against Mr. Hammerstein, on the ground 
that he was about to break the contract he 
had entered into when he undertook not to 
give opera till 1920, after the payment of 
a million or more of money to him for 
certain real estate and other properties, Mr. 
Hammerstein did not offer any defense, but 
his attorneys entered what is called, in law, 
“demurrers,” that is to say, objections to 
the complaint of the Metropolitan Com- 
pany. Among these objections were that 
the contract, even if it had been entered 
into, was in restraint of trade and therefore 
against the Sherman Anti-Trust Law, and 
also that, as it had been made by Mr. Ar- 
thur Hammerstein, who was an employee 
of Mr. Oscar Hammerstein, it could not be 
maintained. 

It is these demurrers which have been 
overruled by Judge Pendleton, who has de- 
clared that the action of the Metropolitan 
Company in making the contract was not 
in restraint of trade and therefore against 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Law. This de- 
cision Judge Pendleton rendered, on the 
ground that to give opera is not a matter 
of commerce, trade or business, but a mat- 
ter of art. 

The judge also decided that the demurrer 
with regard to Mr. Arthur Hammerstein’s 
share in the matter could not be sustained. 
This means that Mr. Hammerstein is to-day 
without a defense to the action, though he 
has twenty days in which to make one. In 
other words, the real fight is not yet on, 
and has not yet been decided, though, nat- 
urally, the Metropolitan management regard 
Judge Pendleton’s decision as virtually set- 
tling the whole case, and practically a vic- 
tory for them. 

In musical and dramatic circles there is 
already considerable discussion as to Judge 
Pendleton’s decision that giving Opera is 
not a matter of business—and this point has 
not been lost sight of by Mr. Hammerstein, 
who is already out in interviews of a more 
or less caustic character. 


I suppose, in the same way, Mr. Richard 
Strauss would say that writing an opera is 
not a matter of business, but a matter of 
art—and yet Mr. Strauss’s demands for the 
right to present his opera are so exorbitant 
that the Metropolitan Company has had to 
raise the price of opera seats for the Rosen- 
kavalier performances very nearly one hun- 
dred per cent! 

Our friend Caruso, also, is out in inter- 
views, declaring that he works for art. Of 
course, he has to have some money to the 
tune of two or three hundred thousand a 
year, not for himself—his own demands are 
quite modest, being only an entire floor at 
the Knickerbocker, with a retinue of serv- 
ants; no, as Mr, Caruso says himself, he 
only sings to support a large number of 
peasants who work on his various farms in 
Italy and raise fruit and vegetables which 
he has little chance to eat! 

Much the same argument is made by cer- 
tain pianists who will assure you, like Josef 
Hofmann used to do, that their real pur- 
pose in life is “Art for Art’s sake!” Yet, if 
you were to read some of the contracts 
these gentlemen make with managers you 
would find that everything is provided for, 
especially when they travel, except a tooth 
brush and a night shirt. 

* ok * 

Frances Alda, Gatti-Casazza’s wife, made 
a wonderful hit as Giulietta, in the second 
act of “Les Contes d’Hoffmann,” on Satur- 
day afternoon. 

Opera-goers are beginning to ask why 
this lady does not have greater opportunity. 

She has shown that she is the most 
charming and vocally satisfactory Desde- 
mona that has appeared in many years, that 
she is delightful in “Falstaff,” that as Mimi 
in “Bohéme” she is most sympathetic, and 
on Saturday she was a vision of entranc- 
ing beauty as Giulietta, and made a suc- 
cess of the duo with Jorn, who was not at 
his best, 

[s it, perhaps, that she can make more 
money by going on the road, and singing in 
concert? Or are the powers that be not 
well inclined to her? 

* * * 

Paderewski is already on his tour, and, as 
you know, will not be in New York again 
till the Spring. From some of the notices 
that have come to me he does not appear, 
while his audiences are as large as ever, 
the craze for him as strong as ever, the 
enthusiasm at the end of the performances 
as vociferous as ever, to make the appeal 
as he used to. The one feature which 
should be disquieting to those interested in 
his success is the steadily changing attitude 
of the press. 

The critics are evidently waking up and 
taking the same view that you have done, 
and that I have done 

Now let me quote to you from one of the 
Pittsburgh papers: 

“If Paderewski demonstrated anew his 
wondrous digital velocity and limpid and 
perfect tone, in his selections Friday night, 
he also demonstrated that there is more 
noise in the piano than many persons sus- 
pected and that pianos have tensile strength 
like unto reinforced concrete!” 

x * * 

That was a very interesting article in last 
Sunday’s New York Herald in which was 
set forth the hard task a conductor of a 
large orchestra has in a search for nov- 
elties. 

The writer in the Herald said _ that 
the rule in this country seemed to be to 
wait for European judgment of a program 
before presenting anything new. 

[ am inclined to differ with this view, 
for the reason that our orchestral conduct- 
ors here, and notably Walter Damrosch, are 
very apt to give a new work, say bv Sibe- 
lius, a year or more before it will be pro- 
duced in Berlin. 

One of the interesting features of the 
Herald article was the presentation of the 
views, on this question of novelties, pre- 
sented by Mr. Damrosch and by Mr. 
Stransky. 

The conductor of the Symphony Society 
was quoted as saying that he searched in- 
cessantly for new works and also for old 
works worth reviving, particularly modern 
transcriptions of the classics. He stated, 
however, that of the many unfamiliar 
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works which the Symphony Society pre- 
sented few had been found to possess last- 
ing value. 

Josef Stransky, of the Philharmonic, 
took a different view. He said his orches- 
tra, according to his conviction, was more 
or less of an educational institution, and 
that there was plenty of new music when 
his audiences are ready for it, but he does 
not wish to drive them away by giving them 
too much of it. The process of introducing 
his audience to modernitv in music has to 
be gradual, as the public has to be educated 
to hear and understand a new musical idea. 

“If there are many persons,” he asks, 
“who do not grasp Brahms and Debussy 
what will they do when they are treated to 
Dukas and Scriabine?” 

As:to the question of the educational pur- 
pose of an orchestra there is, as you know, 
great diversity of opinion, 

Anyway, it is refreshing to find the 
Herald printing an article of this kind, for 
it shows the realization by the conductors 
of that world-renowned paper that the in- 
terest, not only in music generally, but in 
music of a higher order is increasing. 

* ok * 


The American composer and the Amer- 
ican artist are beginning to get a much bet- 
ter show. Whether this is due to the agita- 
tion you and your Editor are making, I 
cannot say. For instance, at the concert 
of the Philharmonic Orchestra, at Carnegie 
Hall, the other afternoon, two compositions 
by American composers, on American sub- 
jects, were given. These were Henry F. 
Gilbert’s “Comedy Overture on Negro 
Themes” and William Henry Humiston’s 
“Southern Fantasy.” It is true these Amer- 
ican compositions have been heard before. 
Mr. Gilbert’s overture was performed, I be- 
lieve, in 1911, by the Boston Symphony, and 
then again at the opening Sunday concert 


of the Century Opera House. Both the 
compositions were well received. 

At two recent concerts, one at North 
Adams, Mass., and one at Middletown, 


Conn, given by the New York Symphony 
Orchestra, with Walter Damrosch, conduct- 


ing, an American pianist, Cecile Ayres, ap- 
peared as the soloist, with great success. 
The local papers are entl.usiastic about the 
young lady’s performances, particularly of 
the Liszt A Major Concerto. 

Nothing will commend Mr. Damrosch 
more to public approval than his kindly en- 
couragement of the worthy American com- 
poser, and of the worthy and _ talented 
young American artist. 

It is also refreshing to see that Mr. 
Stransky has shown that he does not share 
the ridiculous prejudice which undoubtedly 
exists in Germany against everything Amer- 
ican in music, and that he is willing to pro- 
duce works by talented American com- 
posers. 

* *k * 


As a result of the fine interview with the 
Editor of MusicaAt America in the Staats- 
Zeitung of Sunday before last, I under- 
stand an avalanche of correspondence de- 
scended upon him. One of these letters has 
been kindly handed over to me_ I nresume 
your editor thought he would pass it higher 
up. I subjoin the letter, without the change 
of a word. I also felt like passing this let- 
ter up, especially as the lady is a spinster, 
to the dean of the vocal critics, Henderson 
of the Sun. Here it is: 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 

In German N. Y. Staats-Zeitung 
I have seen you and read of your 
importance and value for music. 
Therefore I beg humbly to excuse 
my question considering your opin- 
ion and possibly help for sale of my 
now finished invention: “Sounding 
Board for human voice” in form 
of a small aluminium plate put be- 
tween cheek and grinders, invisible 
outside. The invention is result of 
about seven years hard work, the 
cause having been a golden palate 
plate for some teeth not fitting and 
forming sounding board with won- 
derful sounds. I am spinster, but 
enabled to make all patterns my- 
self, having learned for the pur- 
pose all necessary in Royal Estate 
School for metal industry in West- 


falia with special recommendation 
of Ministery of Commerce at Ber- 
lin. I came to America last year 
with model in gold, this being in 
Germany too dear to sell and in 
production on a large scale. 

Now I am told here that musical 
instruments and especially scientific 
ones had to be imported from Ger- 
many. 

This, Sir, is my beg to you, if 
such an invention of great value is 
nothing for United States and that 
I had to publish in Germany. Of 
course there can be gained heaps 
of money with it, as aluminium is 
cheap and everybody buys the plate. 
The effect of the instrument is in- 
creased carrying power, pure (ali- 
quot) sounds, intensifying of 
sounds, extension in range of voice. 
Tenors singing D phonation with 
great ease, etc. 

You may be convinced, Sir, that 
I should be very thankful for your 
kind advice. 

Most respectfully yours, 
Antoinette ——————. 


_ After reading, it struck me that possibly 
there might be something practical instead 
of humorous in the lady’s idea. I remem- 
ber, years ago, having a distinguished sur- 
geon tell me, after careful examination of 
a young man who had fine vocal cords, 
splendid chest development, considerable 
musical knowledge and intelligence, and yet 
who defied the vocal teachers owing to a 
peculiar quality of tone which he brought 
out, that this was undoubtedly due to a 
particular formation,-or malformation, of 
the roof of this young man’s mouth, which 
he thought might possibly be corrected by 
some kind of plate, though the trouble here 
would be that it might have to be adjusted 
in such a manner that it would always have 
to be worn, which, it seems, the young man 
was unwilling to submit to, 

However, if the gentle “spinster’s’”’ inven- 
tion is valuable, fancy the splendid reward 
which lies before the eminent dentist who, 
while he fits you with a golden plate for 
your teeth, at the same time fits you with 
an aluminium sounding-board which, in the 
briefest possible space of time, will turn you 
into an embryo Caruso or Destinn—accord- 
ing to your sex! 

k ox 
It is not everybody who believes in the 








humanizing influence of music, and among 
them is a mother of boys, who has recently 
written to the editor of the Evening Sun, 
disputing an article which appeared in that 
paper. She says that of her six children, 
four boys and two girls, the oldest boy took 
no music lessons. He has always been a 
good boy, and married a_ clergyman’s 
daughter. 

The next boy learned to play the trom- 
bone, and as a result became bad, that is, 
to the extent of wanting to play baseball 
on Sunday, and being fond of the “movies.” 
When he quit the trombone and began play- 
ing the flute there was a gradual change for 
the better in his heart. 

Another child, a girl, took piano lessons 
for several years, but was a great flirt till 
her lessons were stopped. Then, with the 
cessation of musical instruction she became 
a model child 

The next, a boy of eighteen, studied the 
saxophone, but during the period that he 
played that instrument contracted a number 
of bad habits, among them was that he 
never wiped his feet on the door-mat and 
swallowed his food whole. But the mo- 
ment he quit the saxophone he learned of 
the existence of the door-mat and also fol- 
lowed the Fletcher system of chewing every 
mouthful of food for three-quarters of an 
hour before he swallowed it. 

Numbers five and six of the family are 
still young. They take singing lessons, but 
the mother writes to say that the moment 
she finds a tendency toward levity in them 
she will stop the lessons, as she has come to 
the conclusion that music has a tendency to 
make people sex-conscious, 

She winds up her letter with the declara- 
tion that she is all the more inclined to 
believe in her theory because so many mu- 
sical people have been known to lead what 
she terms very light lives! 

A great many people who lead ‘light lives’ 
but who never could, by any pretence, be 
called musical are known to 
Your 

MEPHISTO. 


Frederick Stock and his Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra pleased a large number of 
appreciative music lovers at the University 
of Wisconsin armory, the program being 
given under the auspices of the Madison 
Orchestral Association. The splendid work 
of the Chicago organization aroused high 
enthusiasm in an audience of 1,500. 
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GIFT OF HUMBLE FELLOW-TOWNSMEN 
PLEASED BORI MORE THAN JEWELS 


Havana Society of Working Folk from Her Own Valencia Delighted Spanish Soprano by Presenting 
Autograph Album of Personal Tributes—The Senorita as Mountain Climber and Verdi Festival 
Star—How Prima Donna’s Dog Unwittingly Played a ‘‘Bell Song”’ 








FTER Lucrezia Bori’s comely maid, 
Elena, has ushered a visitor into the 
singer’s Riverside Drive apartment and her 
Florentine dog, “Trulle,” has barked a 
shrill welcome, there is apt to be a lull in 
the proceedings pending the arrival of the 
Spanish prima donna. This may be util- 
ized by the visitor to inspect the collection 
of autographed pictures on the mantel of 
the music room. Thus the eye lights upon 
something which looks like a family por- 
trait album de /uxe. Curiosity prompts the 
observer to attempt the deciphering of an 
inscription phrased in Spanish, but all that 
can be made out is the word “Valencia” in 
one corner and “Habana” in another, 

Such was the puzzle unsolved by a Mv- 
SICAL AMERICA representative who sought 
an interview with Seforita Bori one after- 
noon last week, assisted linguistically by 
G. Viafora, of the MusicaAL America staff. 
Unsolved, that is, until the soprano herself 
appeared and began the narration of her 
doings since her final Norina at the Metro- 
politan Opera House last season. Chrono- 
logically, her Spring season at the Teatro 
-ayret in Havana came in for first men- 
tion and it was in her joyful recollection 
of Havana’s admiration for her that Miss 
Rori bethought herself of the puzzling al- 
bum aforementioned. 

Running to get this proud 
Miss Bori explained that it had been pre- 
sented to her by seventy-two Spaniards 
from her native Valencia and the neighbor- 
ing town of Murcia, who had banded them- 
selves together in Havana. This society. 
composed entirely of workingmen, had 
honored the sweet singer of Valencia by 
offering her the tribute of this album, in 
which were penned the homage of its sev- 
eral members. 

In the center of the cover was the Val- 
encian coat-of-arms, flanked on either side 
by a big “L,” standing for “Lealta,” or 
“Sincerity.” Across one corner is stamped 
in gold “La Sociedad Benifica Regional 
Valencia y Murcia,” while the diagonal 
corner has this inscription: “Lucrezia 
Bori, Con Motivo de Su Beneficia y como 


possession 


Testimonio de Admiracion y_ Carino. 
Habana 5 June, 1913.” 
An Unspoiled Prima Donna 


Deeply touched was the young singer by 
this tribute from working folk, “tutti op 
erai,” as she declared, and her esteem for 
it was shown by her bringing the album 
with her to America and cherishing it so 
evidently, whereas more brilliant tokens of 
her success had been left at home in Spain. 
Another much esteemed gift was an ivory 
fan carved by one of her fellow Valencians 
in Havana and decorated during the leisure 
hours of a workman, who had taken two 
months to complete this embodiment of ad- 
miration for her art. This fan is orna- 
mented with a figure representing “Fame,” 
its head being that of Lucrezia Bori, and 
scenes from Valencia form a background 

The wholesome, unspoiled nature of this 
young opera star was revealed in her ap 
preciating of the broad, human spirit un- 
derlying these humbler gifts, although her 
eyes sparkled as she recounted the jewels 
with which the effusive Havana public had 
showered its new opera favorite. She told 
of the extremes to which love of the vocal 
art carries these Latins, in that they will 
spend a whole month’s pay for a gift to 
the idol of the opera house and then have 
to “scratch for a living” during the next 
month. 

“In the Teatro, on the street. cver) 
where—it was a constant ovation,” added 
Miss Bori. “To a singer accustomed tothe 
enthusiasm of the Latin audiences, an 
American audience is terrifying at first in 
its apparent coldness. After a while the 
singer realizes that the Americans have 
just as much enthusiasm as the Latins, but 
that their way of expressing it is not so 
intense. After all, the enthusiasm of the 
Latin public is like a bonfire—when ignited 
it flames up to a great height, but after it 
dies out there is no enthusiasm left. That 
is, a singer may be a great favorite in an 
opera house one year, but the next year she 
may find that the public craves new faces, 
singers with a different répertoire. Once a 
singer is an American favorite, however, 
he can come back year after year.” 


After her Havana success this singing 
Senorita sailed for her own Spain and en- 
joyed some twenty days of real rest at her 
villa in Valencia. Next came a motor trip 


through Switzerland, in which occupation 
she is shown in one of the above photo- 


had stayed at Milan in a pension run by 
Gina Bonini, which is the rendezvous of 
artists who come to Milan. Mme. Bonini, 
who has an aptitude for discovering new 
singers and helping them to a career, heard 
Senorita Bori vocalizing in her pension 


























here, one day Elena heard a bell ring and 
she went to the door, but there was nobody 
there. Again this happened and Elena 
came back looking puzzled and half fright- 
ened. 

“That night, when we were settled in our 
beds, that bell rang again—one tr-r-r-t 
and then another. No one was at the door 
and Elena came running into my room 
scared out of her wits. ‘Some people have 
died here,’ she cried, ‘and their spirits are 
calling us.’ | calmed her and_ sent her 
back to her bed. But the same thing hap- 
pened again the next night and the one 
after that, with Elena s¢ared to death and 
me laughing at her. Finally things went 
so far that we reported the matter to the 
management of the apartment, and they 
sent an electrician to see what was the 
matter. 

































































climbing also 
claimed her as a devotee and she made one 
trip of sixteen hours’ duration. 

“T was dressed in man’s costume,” added 
the petite prima donna, “and looked like a 
cowboy, with a soft hat drawn down over 


graphs Swiss mountain 


my ears.” Here the soprano made some 
amusing gestures in imitation of herself as 
a Dick Johnson in “The Girl of the Golden 
\Vest.” 

“In our mountain climbing,” she ex 
plained, “we reached a height where we 
found snow even in August. The sun was 
so hot. however, that it burned our faces, 
and when we found a little waterfall we 
stood under it and cooled off with an out 
door shower bath—dressed just as we were 
In two hours our clothes were all dried 
and after that we began to get actually 
cold.” 

Mile. Bori varied this adventurous kind 
of vacation by reverting to professional 
duties in Italy, with a “Traviata” perform- 
ance in the Verdi festival at Busseto with 
Toscanini and a “Falstaff” at La Scala in 
Milan. The alluring young star recalled 
her adopting of an operatic career in the 
latter city, which was quite accidental on 
her part. 

After coming out of her convent shelter 
the young girl had gone to Italy on a pleas- 
ure trip with her father, and in April, 1908 









one day and urged her to go into opera. 

Such a thing had never entered the young 
Spanish girl’s mind. “I have no reper 
toire,” she insisted. “The only role that | 
know is Micaela in ‘Carmen.’ Neverthe 
less, when Miss Bori returned to Mulan 
after a trip in Switzerland, she found 
awaiting her a contract to make her début 
as Micaela at the Adriano in Rome. After 
achieving this successfully the new prima 
donna was bidden to the opera house at 
Piacenza as Nedda in “Pagliacci.” Not 
having this role at her command, she was 
forced to study it in the meantime, and 
after Nedda had been performed under 
such pressure she was compelled to do the 
same thing for \Jadama Butterfly in time 
to impersonate the Japanese wife at Naples. 
\nd so it went until the little Valencia 
artist was invited to sing the Manon Les- 
caut in Paris with the Metropolitan forces 


Milan’s First ‘‘Rosenkavalier’’ 


\t the time of “Rosenkavalier’s” pre 
miere among us it may be recalled that 
Lucrezia Bori created the role of Octavian 
in the Strauss opera at La Scala under the 
himself It seems that Dr. 
Strauss looked with disfavor upon some 
plump singers cast for the role, because 
their ample proportions prevented thei 
looking the part of a boy in his ‘teens. 
Struck with: Miss Bori’s lithe grace, the 
composer at once exclaimed, “That is the 
singer for th: part! 

“But she is a soprano,” was the obje« 


composer 


tion made. 

“That’s all right.” insisted Dr. Strauss, 
“T will rearrange the music of the part so 
that it Thus this mezzo 
soprano role was re vised by the composer 
until it fitted its youthful soprano ex 
ponent. 
Mention of superstitions among 
stars called to Miss Bori’s mind an expe 
rience after her arrival in New York, when 
she had taken, furnished, her handsome 
apartment. “I am not superstitious,” as- 
serted the little soprano, “but my maid 
Klena—you shall see. After we moved in 


suits her voice.” 


opera 











“Travelogue” of Lucrezia Bori’s Summer: 
Above, Left to Right, as a Milk Drinker at 
Busseto with Signorina Borgatti, Daughter 
of Noted talian Wagner Tenor; Miss Bori 
in’ Havana; Soprano and Some of Her 
Relatives in Impromptu ‘“‘Commedia”’ at 
Her Villa, Valencia, Spain. In Circle, in 
the Garden of Villa. Below, Motoring at 
Caux, Switzerland, with Her Brother, Vin- 
cent, and the Singer’s Maid 


“He examined all the bells and finally 
located the trouble. We had been used to 
having a bell under the edge of the dining 
room table, to summon the servant, but the 
electrician found that. this place had the 
bell under the carpet. Do you know what 
had caused this bell to ring like spirits ? I 
was my little dog ‘Trulle,’ prowling around 
the dining room floor. Each time that it 
stepped on the bell Elena heard her 
tr-r-r-t, and sometimes there were two 
one ‘tr-r-r-t’ as a forefoot touched the bell 
and another for a hind foot.” 
reminded that the New York 
critics had all commented upon the ad 
vance in Miss Bori’s singing this season 
and asked what might be the cause of the 
improvement, she replied, “I don’t know. 
unless it is that I am feeling fine this veat 
Last season I was not very well, but now | 
have my fine view of the Hudson from 
my windows and every day I take my walk 


Being 


on the drive. The fresh air is just the 
thing to make the artist sing well. you 
know.” 


\lthough the interview with Miss Bori 
had been conducted in Italian, the (Anglo 
Saxon listener scarcely had to wait for 
Signor Viafora to interpret the soprano’s 
remarks, for the play of her features and 
her inimitable Latin gestures were so illu 
minating that her meaning could be half 
divined without the aid of speech. Then, 
too, there was the interesting study of her 
personality, for this singer is not one who 
loses her attractiveness when away from 
the glamor of the footlights. On the con- 
trary she is even more ingratiating—what 
with her black hair, coiffed in a new Pari- 
sian mode, her warm coloring and the ra 
diant “Bori smile.” 

Only now and then did Sefiorita Bori 
break into English, and then but a few 
phrases, with evident diffidence. As her 
visitors departed, however, she confided 
that she is soon to have the aid of an Eng- 
lich girl as a companion. “And when you 
come to see me next season,” she con- 
cluded, “you shall interview Lucrezia Bori 
in English.” ~~ ao 
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SENSATIONAL SUCCESSES OF 


LUCREZIA BORI 


SOPRANO 
METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 


“ BOHEME” 


Brooklyn Standard-Union. 


30ri is the most realistic of 
She looks the 


very incarnation of the Quartier 


all the Mimis. 


Latin grisette and her death 
scene is a superb piece of work. 
She was in good voice and was 
back 


Start a 


welcomed with enough 


flowers to Broadway 


florist in business. 





New York Press. 
Lucrezia Bori is rapidly be- 
coming a favorite with Metro- 
politan subscribers, as, indeed, 
she deserves to be. Nothing 
did last 


was more impressive than the 


she night, however, 
pathetic and touching expres- 
sion she infused into her voice 
on the words: Senza Rancor. 
instances as that 


[It is such 


which reveal the true artist. 


New York Herald. 


Miss Bori was charming in 
the role of Mimi. She sang her 


* A\ddio” 


third act 


exquisitely in the 


and there were 


flowers enough after it to 


smother the little artist. 





New York Tribune. 
Miss Bori grew in loveliness 


of expression with every 


changing phase of her passion. 


New York American. 
Lucrezia Bori repeated her 
pleasing and sympathetic in- 


terpretation of Mimi, sharing 

















Lucrezia Bori as Manon 
| 


“MANON” 


The New York World.—To Lucrezia Bori, who returns this year 
with her splendid lyric soprano voice more evenly rounded, belongs 
much of the individual honors. Her interpretation of Manon was 
accurately conceived and artistically executed, dramatically as well 
as musically. 


New York American.—Lucrezia Bori sang exquisitely and acted 
the part of Manon with grace and charm. 


New York Press.—No more captivating Manon than the youth- 
ful, ingratiating and delicate Lucrezia Bori could well be imagined, 
and the little Spanish prima donna brought last night even more 
vocal charm, temperamental fervor, vivacity and artistic skill to the 
role that first introduced her to New Yorkers than she had in the 
past. 


the applause with Mr. Mar- 
tinelli in three of four acts and 
singing tastefully, as well as 
tunefully. 





New York Evening World. 


Lucrezia Bori was an allur- 
ing Mimi, good to look upon, 
in lovely voice and acting with 
power and charm. She man- 
aged the death scene with great 


skill and seeming naturalness. 


(o} 


“PAGLIACCI” 
New York Herald. 


Miss Nedda ex- 
tremely Ballatella 


being marked by brilliancy and 


Bori 


sang 
well, her 


acted excellently. 


New York Mail. 

Mlle. Bori, whose ingratiat- 
ing, appealing personality and 
physical beauty lend them- 
selves admirably to her role 
was in the best of voice and re- 
newed her hold upon the audi- 


ence. 





Journal of Commerce, Dec. 6, 
1913. 

Lucrezia Bori sang Nedda in 

“Pagliacci,” and repeated the 

triumphs she won in the part 


several times last season. 


Her singing of the “Bird 
Song,’ a hard test for any 


singer, was most enthusiastic- 
Mlle. 


youth, beauty and freshness of 


ally received. Bori’s 
voice aid in making her inter- 


pretation particularly pleasing. 
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SEMI-CENTENNIAL OF THE DEATH OF STEPHEN FOSTER 


Musical Societies Plan Fitting 
Memorials of Composer of ‘‘Old 
Kentucky Home’? and Other 
Melodies Which Many Look 
Upon as American Folk-Music 
—The Tragedy of His Life— 
Some of His Other Popular 
Songs 


LREADY, not alone in Kentucky, but 

in Ohio, which lies on the borderland 
of the Blue Grass State, and, again, the 
country over, musical associations, students 
of folk-songs and musical enthusiasts of 
merely amateur pretensions are arranging 
fittingly to commemorate the semi-centen- 
nial of the death of Stephen Foster,—au- 
thor, primarily, of “Old Kentucky Home,”— 
but, in addition, laying claim to such other 
“Old Black 
Cold Ground” 


favorites as 
Cold, 


universal Joe,” 


“Massa’s in de and 
others. 

The first real Foster evening was held 
recently by the American Folklore So- 
ciety of Cincinnati,—the city in which some 
of Foster’s notable writings were done; 
the president, Dr. Otto Juettner, delivering 
the memorial to the departed minstrel. In 
addition, as part of the movement toward 
celebrating Foster Year, a quartet of col- 
ored singers was impanelled from one of 
the city’s colored churches to sing some of 
the best known of Foster’s many songs. 

This latter feature is especially interest- 
ing for what it may evolve. At Richmond, 


Va. during the Jamestown Exposition, 
Hon. Polk Miller organized a colored or- 
chestra to perpetuate the old Southern 


folk-songs in the way these were sung and 
played before the war. It was Miller’s 
idea that the organization should be per- 
petual,—so soon as one player died or re- 
signed, he should be replaced by vote of 
the rest. The concerts would be given in 
churches and each performer was to re- 
ceive a good salary. Beyond this, the ob- 
ject was educational, rather than money- 
making. Just what has become of the Mil- 
ler orchestra information fails us, but the 
American Folklore Society, through its Cin- 
cinnati branch, may now evolve something 
of the sort. 

Stephen Foster’s death recalls the strange 
nemesis that attached to the composer of 
another popular song, “Ben Bolt.” Foster’s 
death, as we get the story from one who 
knows it best, was tragic. Having separ- 
ated from his wife soon after their mar- 
riage, he drifted to New York. There cer- 
tain unfortunate habits grew upon him, and, 
at times, we are told, “he walked the streets 
in an old glazed cap and shabby clothing, 
which made him look more like a tramp 
than the composer of songs that were sung 
on every side. 

“He would write and compose a song in 
the morning, sell it in the afternoon, and 
spend the proceeds in dissipation before 


Stephen 
Foster 


also divorced by his wife for his habits, 

in his case drink. Drifting to the low- 
class concert-halls, he was lost sight of. 
One day a body, identified as his, was found 
in the Ohio River and sent to the Cincin 
nati morgue. While it lay there, friends noti 
fied his former wife, and in a forgiving 
mood she had it brought to her home and 
Christian service enacted over it. In the 
midst of this the door burst open,—with 
Kneass, in the flesh, demanding to know 
who said he was dead and soon proving 
the floater an imposter. The wife took 
him back, after this, for a time, but he, too, 
proved impossible, and a final separation 
occurred. 

Kven had Stephen Foster left us nothing 
but “Old Kentucky Home,” he would be 
revered by the American people. In addi 
tion, one of his biographers gives the fol 


lowing list of his most familiar songs 

“Beautiful Dreamer,” “Come Where My 
Love Lies Dreaming,” “Don’t Bet Your 
Money on the Shanghai,” “Gentle Annie,” 
“Hard Times Come Again No More,” 


“Tt See Her Still in My Dreams,” “Jenny 
June,” “Laura Lee,” “Louisiana Belle,” 
“Massa’s inde Cold, Cold Ground,” “Nelly 


were on a visit to the Rowan 
One morning, while the slaves were 


siste! 


liis 
home. 
at work and the darky children romping, 


the two young visitors were seated on a 
bench in front of the homestead. In a tree 
overhead a mocking-bird was warbling. 
‘rom a bush, nearby, came the song of a 
thrush. 

“According to the story, Foster wrote 
and composed the then and there, 
and when enough of it was jotted down 
for his sister to obtain an idea of the 
melody of the first stanza, took the 
sheet from his hand, and in a sweet mel- 
low voice, that chimed in with the sur 
roundings, sang: 


Sone’, 


she 


The sun shines bright, in the old Kentucky home, 
lis Summer, the darkies are gay; 
lhe corn-top’s ripe and the meadow’s in the bloom, 


While the bird nake music all the day! 


“One Sunday afternoon, in the home of 


one of his brothers, he sat with one leg 
over the arm of the chair, whistling. After 
a while he went to a table and began 
writing some words and music. Then he 


called his niece to the piano and together 
they tried over what he had first whistled 
and then put down on paper. Later in the 





The Original of “Old Kentucky Home”—In the 
Circle, a Type of Southern Minstrel 


married a brother of President Buchanan, 
and her own daughter is the wife of the 
president of another great American rail- 
way. Henrietta Crosman, whose _ full 
name is Henrietta Foster, is another direct 
descendant, being a grand-niece of Stephen 
l‘oster, the author of the songs. 

July 4, 1826, while the band outside the 
l‘oster home at Lawrenceville, now a part 
of Pittsburgh, was playing for the national 
holiday, Stephen Foster was born. At two 
he would pick out harmonies on his sister’s 
guitar, at eight he played flute and, soon 
after, piano. At sixteen he had published 
a song. 

Passing from the schooldays, Foster en- 
tered his brother Dunning’s office in Cin- 
cinnati as clerk, and while there he wrote 
his “Oh, Susanna!” He had not yet 
turned to music professionally, and so we 
find that he gave this and another song to 
a friend, who cleared $10,000 from them 
and laid the foundation of his business 
upon them. 

loster was a small man, proud and sensi- 
tive, but brave when need be. Soon after 
his marriage, in 1850, to the daughter of a 
Pittsburgh physician, a flattering offer from 
publishers took him to New York. Home- 
sickness, however, carried him back, and 
only after the separation from his wife 
did he return anew to the metropolis. 

By that time, according to the biogra- 
phers, the bad habits had taken their hold 
and the beginning of the end had come. 
rhe tragedy of his death, just a half cen- 
tury however, seems not to have 
dimmed the luster of his glory in the slight- 
est, and so Foster Day is being exploited 
the country about, and so 1914 
will have come well in, we may expect a 


azo, 


Soon as 














; c 66 ” a¢ 
night. In January, 1864, while ill with Wasa Lady,” “Nellie Bly,” “Old Dog Tray,” day he arranged it for quartet, and in the se — = the ee “gy gy ve 
fever in a cheap hotel, he rose during the “Oh Boys, Carry Me ’Long,” “Old Folks evening he, his niece and his brother, went i ee BOS WHRETee - “FJ. Kk 
night for a drink of water; was so weak at Home,” “Old Black Joe,” “Oh Susan to a neighbor’s, where the lady of the house on —_—o 
that he fell, when near the wash-stand, na,” “Under the Willows She’s Sleeping,” sang soprano, and tried over the quartet. sek it 
and, in sO doing, struck against the broken “Uncle Ned,” “Virginia Belle,” “Willie, \\ e Thus his most ambitious composition, Men’s Glee Club Organized in Char- 
lip of the pitcher and gashed his neck. Have Missed You” and “When This ‘Come Where My Love Lies Dreaming 
He lay on the floor insensible until dis Dreadful War Is Over.” was written; it was next to ‘Kentucky lotte, N. C. 
covered by a servant. On being revived, Gustav Kobbé, who probably knows more Home, perhaps the best known of his CHARLOTTE, N. C., Dec. 6.—The Charlotte 
he asked to be taken to Bellevue [lospital, about Foster than any man ‘alive, outside works.” Glee Club, male voices, has been organized 
where he died from fever and loss of blood the songwriter’s own family, gives us the Stephen Collins Foster, Kobbé relates, with the following officers: Chairman, E. 
on January 13. following history of “Old Kentucky came of good family. His father was a . Tingley; secretary-treasurer, Hunter 

“His identity not being known at the Home,” probably Foster’s masterpiece general merchant in Pittsburgh, dispatch- Viarshall; librarian, F. H. Andrews; con- 
hospital, his body lay for a time in the ‘My Old Kentucky Home’ hy ing goods on flat-boats down the river to’ ductor, John George Harris; accompanist, 
morgue, where friends finally traced it was written as a musical souvenir of th ew Orl Of the other children in ad- Hf. W. Overcarsh. The club is drawing its 
and prevented the composer from being picturesque homestead of his relative, Judge lition to the newright, one died as re support from the best musical life of the 
buried as a pauper.” (later U. S. Senator) John Rowan of ently as 1904, a man of no littlhe means. city. Two concerts will be given this sea- 

Nelson Kneass, whose music, revived in Bardstown. Kentucky It is said that the \nothe he rst vice-president of the son and rehearsals are now in progress for 
“Trilby,” made “Ben Bolt” famous, was ong was written by Foster while he and Pens 1 Railroad, while a daughter the first in February. 
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PASQUALE 


AMATO 


Celebrated Baritone i Metropolitan Opera Company 











Some 1913 Press Comments that 
show his supremacy in his own field 


Kurwenal in “‘Tristan,’” Boston Opera House, December 1, 1913. 


BOSTON GLOBE, DECEMBER 2, 1913 
Mr. Amato Once More Gives Pleasure as “Kurwenal.” 

It is no longer necessary to praise Mr. Amato’s noble 
voice or his intelligent and artistic use of it. His im- 
personation of Tristan’s sturdy squire has always been 
welcome here for its manly tenderness, its steadfast 
devotion as well as for the attending sonorous and 
authoritative delivery. of the music. Mr. Amato and 
Mr. Ferrari-Fontana made the last act particularly ef- 
fective. 

BOSTON HERALD 

It was a very distinguished performance. Mr. 
Amato’s Kurwenal was manly and sympathetic. The 
fine quality of his voice was tested and proved in the 
third act. 

BOSTON JOURNAL 
Amato Particularly Strong in Characterization of ‘‘Kurwenal’’ 

Last night’s performance of “Tristan and Isolde” was 
notable in several respects. In the first place, it was the 
last performance the great Wagnerian music drama will 
have until next February, when Weingartner comes 
to preside over the last half part of the season, as he 
did before. Then, again, the Kurwenal on this occa- 
sion was Pasquale Amato, the leading baritone of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, a distinguished artist 
who, like Toscanini, the great conductor, is equally 
at home in both Italian and German opera. Huis 
Kurwenal is one of the very best characterizations of 
its kind, more especially in the death scene in the last 
act. It is rare indeed, nowadays, to hear such a noble 
voice as this of Mr. Amato in any performance, and this 
feature was much enjoyed by the usual large and brilliant 
Monday night audience. 

BOSTON POST 

Last night Wagner’s “Tristan and Isolde” was repeated, 
with a cast that was the cast.of last Saturday afternoon, 
with the single exception of Pasquale Amato. Mr. Amato’s 
Kurwenal is a masterly bit of singing and acting. 

BOSTON TRANSCRIPT 

In the cast, the substitution of Pasquale Amato for Mr. 
Weil, in the part of Kurwenal, was the single opportunity 
for improvement. And Mr. Amato surely raised the tragic 
pitch of the third act. He was the incarnated spirit of 
Kurwenal, setting off the patient, deep-running love of 
Tristan’s old companion and childhood associate against 
the new-found passion for Isolde. 

Press Notices of Pasquale Amato in “La Gioconda,’”’ Metropolitan Opera House, 
Nov. 18, 1913. 
NEW YORK HERALD 

Mr. Amato in the role of the villainous Barnaba was in 
remarkable voice, his first act prologue being a marvel of 
dramatic singing. 

NEW YORK PRESS 

No less impressive was Pasquale Amato, whose por- 
trayal of Barnaba, more intense and powerful dramatically 
than ever, revealed him in full possession of his superb 
vocal powers. 

NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 


Signor Amato, a master of dramatic song. 











NEW YORK TIMES 
Mr. Amato in his delivery of the dramatic and declama- 
tory solos that are so significant, in his part, was masterly. 
NEW YORK JOURNAL OF COMMERCE 
The part of Barnaba, the spy, was sung by Pasquale 
Amato. This characterization is a familiar one, but it has 
never seemed more full of picturesque detail, more admir- 
able singing or more dramatic fervor than it was last 
evening. 
NEW YORK WORLD 
Pasquale Amato, a forceful Barnaba dramatically, made 
the character of the detestable spy the most dominating in 
the opera. His singing, too, was authoritative. 
NEW YORK AMERICAN 
Amato, the popular baritone, did well and nobly—so 
nobly that he almost forced us to condone the villainy of 
his stage character. 
NEW YORK MORNING TELEGRAPH 
Mr. Amato has gained in mobility and variety of ex- 
pressiveness, and no one could have doubted of the com- 
plete fiendishness of his Barnaba. His voice in itself was 
the regal and dominant organ of the past, causing in com 
parison most of the same range to’ pale their ineffectual 
fires. 
MUSICAL AMERICA 
Amato in his one great scene worked up to a magnificent 
climax. This noted artist has developed an intensity in 
his acting which would make him supreme in drama. 


Address all inquiries to the Metropolitan Opera House, New York City 
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ENGLISH GIRL ’CELLIST TO ROYALTY 


Beatrice Harrison Opens Tour by Playing for Family of Our 
Democratic President After Appearing Before ‘‘Royal Fam- 
ilies” of Europe—Anomaly of Four Musical Sisters Descended 








FTER Beatrice Harrison made _ her 
American début last Friday at the 
White House, admiring friends of this 
young English girl might have fashioned 
for her a descriptive title running some- 
what as “’Cellist Extraordinary 
to Their Majesties, the Rulers of Several 
European and Their Royal 
Families, and to His Excellency, the Presi- 
dent of the United States and His Family.” 
While this modest young musician would 


follows: 


Kingdoms 


probably be embarrassed by such a proces- 
sion of titles, their application would not 
be without reason, as Miss Harrison’s play- 
ing for President Wilson’s family and their 
guests was but another of her appearances 
before those who hold the reins of gov- 
ernment in their hands. 

It was only last Summer that the Eng- 
lish ’cellist was summoned by Queen Alex- 
andra to play before her in London. Nar- 
ration of this and other hearings by royalty 
was made by Miss Harrison on the day be- 
fore her departure for Washington, when 
she received a visitor in her living room 
at a staid old New York hotel overlooking 
Central Park. The anartment of the Harri- 
sons (for the ’cellist is accompanied to 
America by her mother) was easily located 
through the ’cello strains that penetrated 
the halls. ° 

“We have to be careful where we secure 
our rooms,” explained Mrs. Harrison, “for 
it wouldn’t do for us to be situated be- 
tween a couple of old dowagers who would 
be eternally annoyed by Beatrice’s practis- 
ing. As it is, we are located between the 
rooms of two bachelors who are out all 
day and the child can practise to her 
heart’s content. I hope you won’t mind her 
workaday costume,” she concluded as Miss 
Beatrice appeared, garbed in a sort of blue 
pinafore. 

Actually, the recollection of her appear- 
ances before royalty did not occunv the 
prominent place in Miss Harrison’s conver- 
sation that is given it above. In fact, the 
visitor was half-way out of the door before 
the young artist mentioned the subject, and 
then only when she was reminded of it by 
Mrs. Harrison. 


’Cello Carried by Princess 


“One of the best things about playing 
for royalty,” philosophized Miss Harrison, 
“is the reminder that it gives that these 
‘crowned heads’ are very human, after all. 
And many of them are devoted to music. 
For instance, there is Queen Alexandra, for 
whom I played last Summer. She is a de- 
vout music lover and she has been very 
helpful to artists on that account. And 
Princess Victoria, who was with the Queen, 
is a great admirer of the ’cello. She actu- 
ally carried my Peter Guarnerius ’cello 
around herself, because she said it was too 
precious to be entrusted to anyone else.” 

One of the most esteemed possessions 
that this British girl brought with her to 
America is an autographed picture of the 
Princess and a friendly, cordial letter from 
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her, such as gave insight into the appre- 
ciation which many “royalties” delight in 
of these 


showing to musicians. Several 










Beatrice Harrison, Above, 
London Home, and the Young ’Cellist, 
Appears to Her Audiences 


regal personages have bestowed jewels upon 
the young ’cellist. When asked if she re- 
geretted that kings and queens do not “deco- 
rate” women musicians with royal “orders,” 
as they honor the men, she replied. ‘No, 
indeed, I’d much rather have a jeweled 
brooch.” 

“Tsn’t that strictly feminine!” exclaimed 
her mother. 

Another royal court into which Miss Har- 
rison’s music has penetrated is that of Nor 
way. “You couldn’t imagine a more friend 
ly sort of greeting than the King and 
Queen gave us—the Queen poured tea for 
us herself. And both she and the King are 
passionately fond of music.” 

Here the ’cellist recalled a beloved Queen 
Mother, who was in mourning on account 
of the death of an allied monarch, but who 
confessed to Miss Harrison: “I know I 
oughtn’t to be seen at your concert just at 
this time, but I’m going to go anyhow—and 
stay hidden.” 

“And she did 


Harrison, 


supplemented Miss 


“but forgot to stay hidden.” 


” 
LO, 


Kurope’s royal families may be said to 
take a patriotic interest in this attractive 
English girl, in that so many of them are 
members of the present reigning house of 
Great Britain and still retain their pride in 
the achievements of English people. Fur 
ther picturesqueness is lent to Miss Harri 
son’s appeal by the fact that she comes of 


a family which has for generations done 
valuable military service to England’s 
crown. What with her father’s record of 


twenty years’ service in the army, a grand- 
father who fought at Waterloo, a great- 
grandfather with a similarly martial career, 
and so on, the procession of her ancestors 
is decidedly a “Marche Militaire.’ 


Four Musical Sisters 


“How lucky that I was not born a boy,” 
mused Miss Harrison, “for then I should 
have had to go into the army—family tra- 
dition would have demanded it. Besides, 
the army is robbed of some other candidates 
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in that I have three sisters who are all 
musicians. My oldest sister, May, who is 
a fine violinist, often appears with me and 
| hope you'll hear her in America later. 
Now if we just had a pianist in the family 
we'd have a complete trio, but my youngest 
sister, who has that talent, absolutely re- 
fuses to be a pianist. That child sings well 
and has already won a big prize for com- 
position.” 

With such a galaxy of musical talent in 
one family, one would expect to find musi- 
cian ancestors here and there instead of a 
continuous line of soldiers, but Mrs, Harri- 
son reported that there had been no musi- 
cians on either side «ft Miss Harrison’s 
family. “To be sure, I might have gone 
into opera myself,’ added 
the mother, “but in my gen- 
eration it was not thought 
proper for a gentlewoman to 
become an artist. How glad 









as She 
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| am that my daughters are growing up in 
a more sensible age.” 

Scoffers have been fond of remarking 
that the British people are deficient in 
musical temperament, but the Harrison 
family gives the lie to this assertion, as it 
is strongly English, with an Irish love of 
music supplied by Mrs. Harrison. The 
young ‘cellist herself was born in India, 
high up in the Himalayas, and although 
the child left there when but a few months 
old, it is quite possible that the pre-natal 
influence of such surroundings may have 
heightened the temperamental intensity of 
this English girl. 

Her 


Guarnerius ’'Cello 


\s to her preferences among the music 
written for the ’cello the young artist re- 
ferred to an especial liking for the Haydn 
concerto and the Strauss sonata, which she 
finds to be “Strauss at his best.” Her 
Peter Guarnerius ’cello, by the way, has a 


companion in the Guarnerius fiddle of her 


sister May. “When we appear together,” 
added the ’cellist, “it is two sisters playing 
two Guarnerius cousins.” This valuable 
‘cello was presented to its present owner 
by Mrs. Paget, the former Pauline \Whit- 
ney. 

lt is related that Miss Beatrice decided 
when but a very wee tot that she wanted 
to learn to play the ’cello and she did so 
as soon as she was big enough to hold the 
instrument. Indeed, some amusing pictures 
of the youngster, at the time when she won 
the Felix Mendelssohn prize in Berlin, 
show the little ’cellist to be scarcely taller 
than the ’cello itself. This was the first 
and last time, by the bye, that this Berlin 
prize had been won by a student of the 
‘cello. 

Miss Harrison was asked what she would 
say as to one layman who declared 
the ’cello to be his favorite instrument, 
but who, after he had heard his first ‘cello 
recital admitted that there was only one 
kind of playing which it could do well, the 
legato of a “slow movement,” and_ that 
when it attempted to be brilliant the result 
was “grunting” and “squeaking” sounds. 

“Then he did not hear a ’cellist of the 
first rank,” countered Miss Harrison. 
“There is no need for brilliant playing to 
sound like grunting or squeaking. A _ fine 
‘cellist can make the ’cello do, within rea- 
son, everything that the vlolin can do.” 

a. ox 4%. 


Florence Austin Gives Lecture-Recital 
on the Violin in Summit, N. J. 


Ilorence Austin, the American violinist, 
scored another success for her interesting 
lecture-recital, “The History of the Violin 
and Its Ancestors,” when she gave it in 
the auditorium of the Lincoln School at 
Summit, N. J., under the management of 
Charlotte M. Mawson on Tuesday evening 
of last week. Her remarks were keenly 
appreciated and her playing of the various 
compositions which she has chosen as illus 
trative of the development of violin lit 
erature drew enthusiastic applause from 
the audience. Edna Rothwell was her ac 
companist at the piano. 

So impressed and pleased was Miss Maw- 
son that she has arranged to have Miss 
Austin repeat the lecture-recital in Mont- 
clair and Morristown shortly after the holi 
days. 


San Antonio Orchestra in Fine Program 


SAN ANTONIO, Tex., Nov. 29.—The small 
ness of the audience did not abate one jot 
the excellence of the concert given by the 
San Antonio Orchestra, under the direction 
of William H. Smith, in the Grand Opera 
House on November 22. The concert was 
for the benefit of the Bexar County High 
way League. Von Suppe’s overture, “The 
Beautiful Galatea,’ and numbers from “Lo 
hengrin” and “Il Trovatore” were played 
with a fine appreciation of the beauties 
embodied in these works and met a 
spontaneous response from the audience. 
Mrs. Fred. Jones sang a number of songs 
charmingly. Agnes Schott and Frederick 
King were the accompanists. The concert 
proved that an organization of high musi 
cal merit could be perfected in San An 
tonio, and its sponsors hope that enthusi 
asm will replace apathy toward it as time 
wears on. o 


Dr. Hugo Riemann is preparing a 
edition of his “Dictionary of Music.” 
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DEFINING THE IDEAL LIBRETTO 


It Should Be the Stimulus That Kindles the Flame of Musical 
Inspiration—Good Operas with Bad Books—Fine Examples 
of the Successful Wedding of Words and Music 


By FREDERICK H. MARTENS 








CCORDING to the dictionary the 

libretto is: “a book containing the 
text of an opera or any extended musical 
composition.” But a libretto is—or should 
be—far more than this bare statement im- 
plies. In theory, if not in fact, it should 
be the stimulus that kindles the flame of 
musical inspiration. Some of Mozart’s 
most beautiful music has been written to 
the ridiculous libretto of “The Magic 
llute,” and the libretto of “I Puritani,”’ one 
of the poorest ever furnished Bellini, called 
forth his best effort; while there are strik- 
ing modern instances to prove that music 
of the greatest charm and distinction is 
often, unfortunately, associated with a text 
which cannot be taken seriously. As an 
illustration Victor Herbert’s “Natoma” 
might be quoted. Yet these instances only 
prove, by exception, the general rule; that 
a good libretto is a necessary factor in the 
creation of a good score. 

It is sometimes the case that the com- 
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poser, master of the glowing, pulsating 
idiom of sound, a language complete within 
itself, and capable of infinite variety of 
nuance in expression, scorns the black and 
white monotony of the written word. He 
considers his text a mere thread along 
which to string the pearls of his tonal ut- 
terance, regardless of the fact that lan- 
guage is primarily the vehicle of thought, 
and that it should not be regarded as a 
convenience, but as a source of inspiration 
in musical composition. Of course, it must 
be admitted that on occasion the com- 
poser’s attitude is justified by the fact that 
the librettist writes as though he were de- 
sirous of proving the truth of Talleyrand’s 
assertion that “language is given us to 
conceal our thoughts”; or that his concep- 
tion of “language” does not conform to 
the accepted definition, which terms it 
“words and sentences that human beings 
employ for the communication of ideas.” 

Yet the truth is evident that it is the 
libretto which appeals directly to the imag- 
ination of the composer, which suggests to 
him possibilities in the way of the har- 
monic development and intensifying of un- 
derlying ideas, of rhythmic emphasis to be 
applied. to the dramatic phrase, of melodic 
invention finding its birth in the cadencing 
movement of the metrical line, that libretto 
is the one which will call forth the best 
that is in him. And a score, be it of opera, 
cantata or choral work, whose music 1s 
directly evolved out of the imaginative ap- 
peal of its text, cannot help but attain a 
measure of unity that places it far above a 
work in which, broadly speaking, the text- 
line is employed simply as an accented syl- 
lable succession, or vocalize. 

Some Noteworthy Examples 


That intangible something in music, 
which for want of a better definition goes 
under the name of “atmosphere,” is essen- 
tially a quality developed, in a score, out 
of the composer’s intimate responsiveness 
to the suggestion of his text, and his thor- 
ough assimilation of the trend of its ideas. 
Perhaps the most beautiful illustration of 
this quality of atmosphere, the one that 
rises at once to the mind, is offered by 
Debussy’s “Pelléas et Mélisande,” in which 
the vague symbolism of Maeterlinck’s play 
is conveyed in music which is an exquisite 
translation of its every elusive mood. 
There are others as well: the naive folk- 
song beauty which permeates the contra- 
puntal web of “Hansel and Gretel,” the 
harbaric opulence and brutality that stand 
revealed in ‘Boris Godounow,” the 
eighteenth-century Mozartean influence that 
sounds the keynote of Wolf-Ferrari’s “Le 
donne curiose,” to mention a few among 
many, are distinctly “atmospheric,” if one 
may use the term in the highest, most ar- 
tistic sense of the word. It might almost 
he claimed, however, that Debussy’s score 
is pre-eminent in this respect. 

If. then, an ideal libretto is so essential 
in influencing the creative work of the 
composer it is natural to ask—what is im- 
plied by “an ideal libretto.” This is hardly 
a question to be dismissed with a general- 
ization. While it may be taken for granted 
that a few essentials are usually a sine qua 
non, imagination, first and foremost: con- 
tinuity and clarity in presenting the sub- 
ject matter: some regard for the fact that 
certain syllable-combinations are practically 
unsingable; dignity and fitness of verbal 
expression, and an instinctive feeling, in 
the case of verse, for metrical variety—a 
point often overlooked, but one of great 
importance to the composer, for variety in 
meter naturally develops contrast in the 
melodic line—and lack of variety cannot 
help but exert an influence toward rhyth- 
mic sameness—they represent only the 
primary requisites. A number of other 
considerations should not be overlooked. 
The individuality of the composer for 
whom the libretto is intended, his strang 
points, his limitations, his literary and mu- 
sical sympathies. Aside from all this is 
the delicate and difficult question of bal- 
ance, of the proper distribution of lyric and 
dramatic opportunities, of the adjustment 
of solo and choral possibilities. 

Of course, this applies to the libretto 
which is deliberately conceived and written 
with a musical setting in view. And it is 
a fact that many a libretto, which is not 
entitled to much consideration when viewed 
from a purely literary standpoint, finds the 
merits of its defects in its practical adapt- 
ability, in an admirable proportionate ad- 
justment which allows the composer to 
achieve practical results of more definite 
musical value than he could using a text, 


superior in literary attainment, but pre- 
sented in a form difficult to handle mu- 
sically. 

Brian Hooker’s Achievement 


In this connection a word of praise is 
due Brian Hooker, the author of the noble 
tragic poem “Mona,” to which Dr, Horatio 
Parker wrote his opera. Here we have a 
text rich in poetic beauty of the highest 
type, and at the same time offering a wealth 
of opportunity for lyric and dramatic ef- 
fect. But librettos like Mr. Hooker’s, not 
consciously written with a view to musical 
setting, yet admirably qualified by the sus- 
tained beauty of their inspiration and their 
dramatic intensity of expression to find a 
musical rebirth, are very rare. A libretto 
of an entirely different type, but which 
combines poetic charm and distinction with 
a keen sense for operatic effect and dra- 
matic unity is W. J. Henderson’s libretto 
of “Cyrano.” 

Yet it is difficult to say what really con- 
stitutes an ideal libretto, because almost 
every creative artist has a well-defined ideal 
of his own. The gods of one are not the 
eods of the other. The ultra-modernist 
may lean toward the symbolic or the mys- 
tic, or the heroic, the decadent, the gro- 
tesque—sometimes like Richard Strauss, 
while including the last-named in his pan- 
theon, not disdaining an occasional excur- 
sion into the artificialities of the rococo. 
The conservatively modern composer may 
prefer a romantic historical or legendary 
subject, though in these fields the ultra- 
modern also may browse for material; 
often a composer deliberately selects for 
treatment a libretto whose entire concept is 
incompatible with his mode of expression 
and his creative sympathies, for com- 
posers are not invariably gifted with a dis- 
criminating sense of literary values. It 
would afford infinite matter for speculation, 
did one care to stop to consider what re- 
sult various well-known composers might 
have arrived at, musically, if librettos had 
been exchanged between them. 


The Ideal Libretto 


As far, then, as it is possible to define 
the ideal libretto, particularly with ref- 
erence to English opera, it might be de- 
fined as follows: one whose subject is de- 
veloped in a spontaneous manner (yet with 
due but not obtrusive regard for the funda- 
mental principles of practical stage-craft) ; 
one whose language possesses imaginative 
beauty and literary distinction (yet shows 


some idea of avoiding absolutely unsing- 
able consonantal—and word combina- 
tions); one so written that contrast be- 
tween soli and chorus evolves naturally and 
logically. 

And above all, one whose spirit and char- 
acter in word and phrase will wake the 
over-tone of its composer’s sympathy and 
interest. It is this last factor which more 
than any other would seem to entitle a 
libretto to be termed ideal, for as a rule 
the libretto which makes the most direct 
and intimate appeal to the artistic predi- 
lections of the composer for whom it is 
destined; the one whose author can meet 
his intending collaborator on a common 
ground of sympathy and_ understanding, 
that is the ideal libretto—for the composer 
in question. 


Oratorio and Cantata Libretti 


While of course the opera libretto may, 
usually, be considered the most elaborate 
type, from all points of view, of the text 
intended for musical setting, the same prin- 
ciples which should intiuence its shaping 
up are applicable to the less complicated 
libretti which supply the text for the ora- 
torio, the sacred and secular cantata and 
the extended choral composition. 

In the cantata text the need of logical 
continuity, of sequence of idea, of develop- 
ment, is not realized as it should be. A 
story is a story—whether it be the story of 
the Christ-birth or of the Resurrection, 
presented through the medium of a quartet 
with organ accompaniment, or the story of 
“Hansel and Gretel,” told by soli, chorus 
and symphonic orchestra, have, or should 
have one thing in common, textually, a be- 
ginning and an end, and the one should 
lead naturally and comprehensively to the 
other. ; 





Organist Sprague Introduces Widor’s 
Fourth Symphony to Toledo 


Herbert Foster Sprague, organist of 
Trinity Church, Toledo, O., gave his 
twenty-seventh recital, November 109, as- 
sisted by Abram Ruvinsky, violinist, and 
Harriet Nevitt, soprano. On this occasion 
he played the entire Widor Fourth Sym- 
phony for the first time in Toledo, also 
Louis Thiel’s Chromatic Fantasie and 
Fugue in A Minor, with much effect. Mr. 
Ruvinsky played Bach’s Air on the G 
String and Godard’s “Adagio Pathétique” 
with finished art, while Miss Nevitt’s sing- 
ing of Dudley Buck’s “My Redeemer and 
My Lord” was delightful. 
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How Pianists Can Meet Competition of 
Their Greatest Rival, the Player=Piano 








By Cultivating the ‘‘ Singing Tone’’ and Putting Poetry Into 
Their Readings, Declares Veteran Pedagogue, Who Advises 
that the Performance of Such Pieces as ‘‘ Perpetuum Mobile ”’ 
and ‘‘ Campanella’? Be Left to the Music-Rolls 





By EUGENIO PIRANI 








Sears ideals of pianistic art have in the 
last few years undergone a great 
change, owing to the invention of the au- 
tomatic player-piano. 

Some time ago a virtuoso who excelled 
in any technical specialty, won general ad- 
miration and became famous. I remember 


that Jules Schulhoff, the renowned Bohe- 
mian pianist, whom I| knew personally, used 
to poke fun at the bad taste of his time, 
declaring that a pianist was valued accord- 
ing to the number of notes he was able to 
strike in one minute, and, as I once ac- 
cepted an invitation to visit his piano class 
in Dresden he introduced to me his most 
advanced pupils as “Miss X., who can play 
eight notes in one second, “Mr. Y., who 
can play sixteen notes in one second,” and 
so on. Overcoming 
of “transcendental” 
difficulties, of pass- 
ages in thirds, 
sixths, octaves and 
still broader  inter- 
vals, performing of 
arpeggios and other 
musical figures with 
the utmost rapidity, 
were among the 
chief objects of 
the piano virtuoso. 
Think what amount 














of technical train- 
ing is required to 
master the pure 





mechanical part of 
piano playing! 

Nowadays all 
those neckbreaking gymnastics have be- 
come a mere trifle for the automatic 
player-piano. These machines can _per- 
form all the formerly most dreaded pas- 
sages as mere “child’s play.” 

No wonder, because the player-piano has 
a hand with eighty-eight fingers, all equally 
built, all equally strong, which can strike 
the whole keyboard at once, if necessary 
and make the poor pianist, who has only 
ten fingers, some of them imperfectly de- 
veloped and weaker than the others (the 
fourth and fifth), one of them crooked and 
much shorter (the thumb), feel like an 
insignificant wretch in comparison. 

The result of the new invention is that, 
technically, the pianist is left in an appall- 
ing inferiority. In compositions where 
agility and rapidity are the highest goal 
the best trained pianist cannot surpass the 
automatic piano. 

But there is one thing which remains 
still the unrestrained domain of the pianist : 
the beauty of tone, the singing touch. In 
this realm he remains undisputed sov- 
ereign. To reach perfection in this spe- 
cialty must become now his supreme aim. 
Now, more than ever, it will be necessary 
for the pianist to strive to emulate the 
singer and the instrumentalist in the sus- 
taining and modulating of the tone, if he 
will not see his existence imperiled. 

How to accomplish that? 

Take one of the best grand pianos and 


EUGENIO PIRANI 


strike a key with an intense pressure. You 
will be astonished how long the vibration 
of the string lasts, in full force. And 
even when the vibration begins to weaken 
a pressure of the pedal will revive it and 
prolong it. Rubinstein used to prolong 
the duration of a note ad finitum through 
soft caressing or rubbing of the key, just 
as the vibration began to weaken. Through 
it the spring was brought into further, del- 
icate resounding and you hardly would 
have noticed that the prolongation was due 
to this clever manipulation. 

Now if you understand how to use the 
wonderful tonal material offered by the 
modern grand pianos you can obtain such 
a beautiful tone, such variety of expres- 
sion and tone color, such a poetic repro- 
duction of melody that you will have little 
cause to envy the human voice or the other 
instruments with sustained tone. 

It occurs to me that once dining in Ber- 
lin with Theodore Kullak and Ludwig 
Deppe, both renowned musicians, the con- 
versation turned on the possibilities of the 
piano as a “singing” instrument. Kullak 
declared that in ensemble playing, as for 
instance in chamber music, the pianist feels 
impotent in comparison with his fellow 
players, being unable to carry the melody 
with the long, sustained tone, like the 
string and wind instruments. 

To this Deppe opposed in the most de- 
cided, energetic way. 

“You are very much mistaken, dear 
Kullak,” he said. “When the pianist under- 
stands his business he can outdo any in- 
strumentalist, even in the rendering of the 
melody. You can, through an intense pres- 
sure of the key, produce the sweetest, most 
ideal tone, of which no other instrument 
can dream. No, my dear Kullak, as the 
famous pianist that you are, you should not 
utter such blasphemies, you ought not to 
underrate your own instrument. Let me 
tell you that, although I am not such an 
eminent pianist as you are, I am ready to 
enter any contest with anybody to perform 
a melody, on a good pianoforte, as well, if 
not better than any instrumentalist.” 

Kullak became silent and seemed very 
much impressed by this enthusiastic cham- 
pionship of the pianoforte. He, certainly, 
as one of the greatest pianists of our time, 
needed not to admit any inferiority of his 
own instrument. . 

Now a new rival being born to the pianist 

[ mean the player-piano—he must con- 
centrate all his efforts on those specialties 
in which he can excell. 

When one has to cope with a powerful 
competitor it is manifestly foolish to un- 
cover one’s weakest points. That is the 
case with the pianist of to-day. If he tries 
to compete with the automatic player in the 
overcoming of technical difficulties, he is 
at a great disadvantage. Try to outdo the 
automatic player in the rendering of such 
pieces as the “Perpetuum mobile’ by 
Weber, the Campanella,” by Paganini- 
Liszt, the “Thirds-Etude” or the “Sixths- 
Ikttude” by Chopin and you never will be 
able to equal the rapidity and the faultless- 
ness of the music-roll. 
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Such tone shading is only possi- 


ble with the Isotonic Pedal, and the 
KRANICH & BACH Grand is the 


only piano in the world that contains it. 


RB MEE 


Sold on convenient monthly terms, 


if desired. 


NOTE.—It will interest you greatly 
to read a little book descnbing the 
famous Isotonic Pedal—it cannot 
be comprehensively treated in this 
space. The book, together with 
our new catalogue, will be sent 
on request. 
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the Perfected (Jrand[Piano 


There is one supreme instrument 
in every field of musical expression 


—the Stradivarius Violin, the Bohm 


In all the world there is only one 
Grand Piano so perfectly constructed 
that the evenness of tone 
stroyed when the soft pedal is applied, 
but, on the contrary, the tone volume 
remains perfectly proportioned through- 
out the scale from loudest to softest. 


is not de- 
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On the other hand, you will be insuper- 
able in the interpretation of the classics, in 
which beauty of tone, correct phrasing, 
purity of style are of the utmost im- 
portance. Also in the rendering of poly- 
phonic music, where the thematic network 
must be brought to sculptural relief, where 
the different parts must be made prominent 
through different kinds of touch, the pian- 
ist will retain undisputed superiority. 

It is just the warm feeling, the powerful 
emotion which deeply impresses the audi 
ence and this alone will prevent the in 
terest for  pianistic productions from 
fading away, as unfortunately seems to be 
the case very often. Technical tricks are 
no more able to captivate the attention of 
an audience. ILverybody finds out very 
soon that the player-piano can do them 
“better and quicker” than a pianist. 

Try to infuse in your instrument all your 
soul, all your enthusiasm, let it express 
your love, your woes, and you will see the 
interest and the sympathy of the listeners 
suddenly revived. You cast again the mag- 
ical spell on the hearer, you subdue him 
again as of yore, you let his soul feel to 
gether with yours. In this field the player 
piano can never follow you. 

Therefore, let me warn you, fellow pian 
ists, leave the trivial pyrotechnic stunts to 
the automatic players and reserve for your- 
self the most ideal, the most poetic part 
of the piano playing: the “singing.” The 
connoisseurs will then always prefer the 
real thing to the imitation and will he 
able to tell directly, also from distance, if 
it is a machine which belabors the piano, 
or a tone-poet who imparts to the instru 
ment his pulsating life, his divine inspira 
t10n 


Von Bilow, His “Artistic Tempera- 


ment,” and the Piano Tuner 


“Quite a number of years ago, when 
Ilans von Bulow visited this town, I tuned 
the piano upon which he played,” says a 
writer in the New York Sun. “He wouldn't 
allow the instrument to be 
wareroom, one of his whims being that 


tuned in the 
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even a short removal of a piano knocks it 
all out of tune; and there’s something in 
the theory, at that. So I tuned it upon the 
platform upon which von Bulow was to 
perform. 

“He stood over me all the time, letting 
out agonized whoops and German cuss 
words, until | couldn’t help but laugh in his 
face. Tinally, when | had the piano almost 
tuned he gave a few more shrieks and 
grabbing the wrench began doing the job 
all over again. | let him go ahead and in- 
side of three minutes he had the piano so 
hopelessly out of tune that it took me three 
hours to get it into shape again. 

“Herr von Bilow had to pay double for 
this little exhibition of temper.” 
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VOICE and DICTION 


AUTHOR—New English Version of “CARMEN.” 
TRANSLATOR—Metzler’s Master Songs, “Lieder 
in English.” —s_ 
CO-EDITOR—Garcia’s ‘‘Hints on Singing.” 
Bechstein Hall Studios, London. 
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MUSIC OF HUNGARIAN GYPSIES 


A Race of Strange Contrasts and Contradictions, Brilliantly Gifted 
by Nature But Temperamentally Unable to Profit by Its Gifts 
—Native Genius for saemed Smothered in a Smoky Café 


[HELEN WARE in Philadelphia ‘‘North American.’’] 








A FEW years ago a plague of “royal 
Hungarian bands” and “Hungarian 
gypsy bands” overran America. Nearly 


these organizations was a 
Far from having royal 
the mem- 


every one of 
barefaced fraud. 
or gypsy blood in their veins, 
bers were neither Hungarian by birth nor 
did they have competent Hungarian mu- 
sicians for their leaders. 

They were merely small orchestras of 
recruited, for the most 
labeled with high- 
often accoutered in 


and everywhere her- 
Excepting a 


mediocre caliber, 
part, in New York, 
sounding trademarks, 
Hungarian garments, 
alded as the genuine article. 
few of Brahms’s popularized Hungarian 
dances and potpourris by Keler Bela, 
their musical programs contained no Hun- 
garian numbers and did no more to ac- 
quaint our music lovers with real Hun- 
garian compositions than the average per- 
formances of less pretentious orchestras. 
Especially have the so-called “gypsy 
bands” created an entirely erroneous im- 
pression of the Hungarian gypsy charac- 
ter and what his music stands for. 

The Hungarian gypsy never reads mu- 
sic when playing before the public. Many 
do not understand one black dot from 
another. It is this very “bliss of igno- 
rance” that gives so much abandon and 
spirit to their performances. They know 
naught of theoretical music. Occasionally 
one finds a leader who has become mod- 
ernized to the extent that the band can 
dispense with a tutor or trained musician, 
who does little more than teach the first 
violin parts in popular music + and ac- 
quaints them with their parts in overtures 
or more serious compositions. But even 
so, it is interesting to note how the har- 
mony of the accompaniment, as well as 
the leading parts, will be changed once 
they have become acquainted with the 
composition and can assert their spon- 
taneity. 

This untrammeled freedom jis carried to 
a point where, every now and then, the 
gypsy leader will walk away from his 
hand, playing the while, stroll through 
the numerous halls of the café, and, with- 
out any cues or formal warning change 
from one song or key to another, causing 
no consternation whatever among the men 
left behind, who will chime in in the most 
natural manner, never giving a thought to 
the key the leader has led them into after 
a bit of modulation. 


Remarkable Musicianship 


Speaking of the art of modulation, I 
have been astonished at the indescribable 
originality and musicianship displayed by 
Koce, the “king of gypsies,” putting his 
band through every conceivable modula- 
tion with the most dazzling extemporized 
cadenzas, never once causing them to 
falter in their accompaniment. Especially 
the “czimbalom” player shone in this fas- 
cinating pastime. His technic was daz- 
zling, bringing forth most wonderful eu- 
phonistic effects from this weird instru- 
ment without which a gypsy band is as 
incomplete as a house without a_ roof. 
The false Hungarian gypsy bands sadly 
lacked this instrument in their’ en- 
semble, and also committed the ridicu- 
lous mistake of using brass instruments, 
a thing unheard of among gypsies, who 
use only string and reed instruments ac 
companied by the czimbalom. 

Koce is a gypsy of most extraordinary 
musical qualifications. He won his title 


of “king of gypsies” after wresting the 
laurels from over 200 gypsy bands from 
all parts of Magyarland. Though an early 
musical training at the conservatory fitted 
him to take his place among the prominent 
artists of his age, the lure of the care- 
free gypsy life and lack of ambition have 
caused him to remain with his own kind. 
Highly regarded by such men as Ysaye, 
Cassels and Filman as a wonderful genius 
it may be truthfully said that no artist m 
the concert field produces such an intense 
and powerful tone as this gypsy. In his 
harmonics, in double stops, trills and 
other inconceivable forms of musical calis- 
thenics he stands alone, a fact conceded 
by the greatest artists of our age. The 
farce of it all is that, though 1 had an 
opportunity on numerous occasions to test 
his strings, they were never true. When 
questioned on the matter he grinned from 
ear to ear and said: 

“Oh, I don’t worry about such trifles.” 

Lack of concentration, ambition and 
fundamental intelligence make it impos- 
sible for the gypsy to rise in the musical 
world. I know of numerous instances 
where young gypsy children were placed 
under able instructors, who have _per- 
formed wonders in developing their mu- 
sical talents, yet with one exception I 
know of no case where the gypsy in ques- 
tion has not returned to his own people 
and finally took his predestined place at 
the head of a gypsy band in some smoky 
café or restaurant. “Once a gypsy always 


a gypsy,” remarked a prominent Hun- 
garian musician—a truism which cannot 
be gainsaid. 

The one exception referred to but 


strengthens the rule. Through acquiring 
an artificial culture, the artist in question 
has lost the temperament and freedom of 
expression which strongly characterized 
his former musical expression, and in at- 
tempting to hide the gypsy within him he 
assumes a blasé pose which affects his 
music to a degree where his playing lacks 
musical intelligence and _ spirit. 

The Lack of Ambition 


In studying the evolution of the gypsy 
and his music, one is struck by the same- 
ness of their ultimate goal and ambition in 
life. Traveling on the highways of Hun- 
gary it is usual to see a ragged little gypsy 
pop out from under a tree with a hume- 
made fiddle as large as himself under his 
arm, running after your carriage. Once 
he has caught up with you he plays a piti- 
ful tune while running, and nothing but a 
few coppers will dislodge him from his 
post. Such is the beginning of his career. 
Irom that day on he’ dreams of growing 
up and becoming the leader of a band of 
twelve or fifteen gypsies playing in one 
of the elegant cafés in Buda-Pesth in a 
black suit, stiff-front shirt and collar, with 
genuine gold rings on his fingers. 

Throughout Hungary, no matter how 
small the village it has its gypsy band. 
The Hungarian peasant could not think of 
enjoying himself without the gypsy play- 
ing his favorite songs right into his ear. I 
have often seen them at their earthen- 
floored and straw-roofed inns sitting by a 
bottle of wine, singing song after song, 
accompanied by the primitive gypsy fid- 
dler in broad, flowing linen shirt and bag- 
gy, skirtlike trousers, with one eye on the 
man who was commanding him; now with 
spirit, then again—hush, just whispering, 
his other eye all the while on the wine 
bottles. For, as the Hungarian peasant 
puts it, “A gypsy without wine is like a 
bow without rosin.” 





There is an impression in some musical 
circles that the Hungarian folksongs and 
gypsy music are identical. This is a mis- 
take. Few prominent gypsy leaders have 
composed Hungarian folksongs. Those 
expressive melodies are the songs of the 
people, and the gypsy is but an_ inter- 
preter. Some are wonderful in extem- 
porizing and inserting grace notes, indeed, 
brilliant cadenzas, in the most unexpected 
places; but, as above intimated, they sadly 
lack the concentrative powers which fit 
musicians for creative work. 


A Creative Gift 


I was amused on one occasion to find 
a trace of creative ambition in a little 
nomad. One Summer, day after day for 
about a week, he would slyly post himself 
under my window with a fiddle hidden 
under his coat and listen to my practicing. 
| was preparing the Beethoven concerto 
for an orchestral concert, and, of course, 
strenuously repeated the more difficult 
passages. One day I followed the little 
fiddler as he was hurrying toward the 
woods fingering one of the themes from 
the concerto, but somehow he never suc- 
ceeded in ending it. After several efforts 
1 faced him and inquired the cause of his 
trouble. A glance at his battered-up in- 
strument soon explained everything. From 
the G string most of the metal covering 
was missing. The D string was patched 
in the most ludicrous manner. The E 
string was replaced by a copper wire, 
while the A, together with its peg, was 
conspicuous by its absence. When | asked 
why he was so anxious to learn the piece 
he answered: 

“Because—because it's the longest song 
I’ve ever heard.” Then, with determina- 
tion, “And I'll learn it, too; but I’m afraid 
I’ll have to change a good deal of it, be- 
cause I have no money for an A string 
and a new peg.” 

[ shouldn’t be at all surprised if he did 
change the tune to suit his freakish in- 
strument. For classic forms and _ rules 
mean naught to the gypsy. They are un- 
trammeled nomads in life as well as mu- 
sic. They are bards of the violin, a valu- 
able element in musical life, and serve as 
a perpetual memento to all thinking mu- 
sicians as to what the source of music is 
and how detrimental have been some of 
the so-called modern tendencies in musical 
compositions of the past few years, rob- 
bing music of its high ideals and noble 
mission. Epicureans in music may sneer 
at the gypsy and his music and seek to 


bar him from admission to the holy of 
holies in the temple of music; but they 
must admit that the gypsies, as a race, are 
a wonderful product of nature, who even 
in their most primitive state use music as 
a means to express their sorrows and 
joys with all the intensity nature has given 
them. In their music they sound every 
depth of human emotions, carrying - us 
from one antipode to its opposite. Their 
wonderful spirit has inspired such mas- 
ters as Liszt, Brahms, Remenyi, Hubay 
and many others, to whom music means 
not an algebraic equation in black dots, 
but a living message expressed in the 
loftiest language of nature. 





Tina Lerner in Antwerp and Cologne 


Bertin, Nov. 25.—After filling most suc- 
cessful engagements in England, Tina 
Lerner appeared recently at the “Nouveaux 
Concerts” in Antwerp. These concerts are 
among the most sought-after engagements 
in Europe, such celebrities as Dr, Hans 
Richter, Richard Strauss, Mahler, Wein- 
gartner and Steinbach having conducted 
them. Instead of appearing at the usual 
symphony concert Miss Lerner gave a re- 
cital and made a most profound impres- 
sion. From Antwerp Miss Lerner went to 
Cologne, where she appeared as soloist at 
the third Gurzenich Symphony Concert un- 
der Generalmusikdirektor Steinbach, again 
scoring a triumph. Her engagements for 
December include appearances as soloist at 
the Lamoureux Concerts in Paris under 
Chevillard, as assisting artist with the Bo- 
hemian String Quartet in Leipsic and re- 
citals in Leipsic and other German cities. 





Boston Symphony Orchestra in Hartford 


HartrorpD, Conn., Nov. 27.—The Boston 
Symphony Orchestra played the first con- 
cert of the season last evening in Parsons 
Theater before a large and appreciative au- 
dience. The program was extremely in- 
teresting and altogether one of the most 
delightful concerts the orchestra has given 
Hartford. The offerings were: Symphony 
in B Flat Major, No. 5, op, 55, Glazounoft ; 
overture to “The Bartered Bride,’ Sme- 
tana; Concerto in B Minor for Violin and 
Piano, Saint-Saéns; Dramatic Overture, 
“Husitska,’ op. 67, Dvorak. Sylvian Noack, 
second concertmeister of the orchestra, 
played the solo in the Concerto and his ad- 
mirable work earned several encores. 
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critics write 


gent,’’ ‘‘sincere,”’ 


An Artist about whom the New York 
glowing 
such terms as ‘‘ distinguished,’’ 
‘‘a master of vocal tech- 
nic,’’ ‘‘a seeker after beauty,”’ etc., has 
won a high position before the most critical 
musical public in the world. 
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LONDON SYMPHONY IN FINE CONCERT 





Mischa Elman a Much Applauded Soloist with Sir Henry Wood’s 
Farewell— Joint Recital 


Orchestra—De Pachmann’s 


by Mme. 


Gerhardt and Paul Reimers—-American Teachers in London 


Bureau of Musical America, 
36 Maiden Lane, Strand, W. C., 
November 21, 1913. 


HE largest and, in the opinion of the 
majority, the finest orchestra in Lon- 
don, if not in England, under the acknowl- 
edged first of English leaders, Sir Henry 
1. Wood, with a soloist of the rank of 
Mischa Elman and the whole under the 
able and experienced management of the 
Concert Agency Robert Newman—such 
were the forces that were called into play 
for the third of this year’s Symphony 
Concert on Saturday at Queen’s Hall. 
Dvorak’s “Slavonic” Rhapsody, No. 3, in 
A Flat, paved the way for the more exact- 
ing Brahms Fourth Symphony in E Minor, 
which appeared to tax the abilities of the 
musicians more than usual, but they 
emerged from the ordeal with great credit, 
a fact which the large audience was not 
slow to acknowledge. Mischa Elman, who 
will very soon be desertin~ us for Amer- 
ica’s shores, attacked the Tschaikowsky 
Concerto in D with characteristic dash and 
vigor. His tone, though none too volumin- 
ous, was always clear and full, and his in- 
terpretz ition of his countryman’s music was 
always authoritative and convincing. In 
the cantilene passages, one remarked the 
beautiful singing tone and warmth of emo- 
tional utterance. Rounds of applause fol- 
lowed the final notes. 

With Maurice Ravel’s 
sparkling Rhapsodie Espagnole the 
came to an end. 

On Monday, November 17, took place, 
after one postponement, the first of Vivian 
Hamilton’s orchestral concerts, in which 
the name of the organist himself appears 
on the program as piano-soloist and com- 
poser of songs and piano pieces. [Fate was 
unduly hard with Mr. Hamilton on this 
evening, for not only was his vocal soloist, 
Thorpe Bates, absent through illness, but 
he himself, thet a masterful performance 
of the Xaver Scharwenka Concerto, No. I, 
for piano and orchestra, in attacking the 
Sgambati Concerto in G Minor was over- 
come by illness and compelled to interrupt 
his playing at the second movement. This 
unfortunate incident was the signal for the 
breaking up of what would otherwise have 
been a highly interesting concert, for Mr. 
Hamilton had already displayed delight- 
ful touch and a fluent technic as a pianist, 
and his third “Pompeian Ballads,” as in- 
terpreted by Montague  Borwell, the 
eleventh-hour substitute, proved that as a 
composer he is not without merit. 


brilliant and 
concert 


De Pachmann’s Final Farewell 

De Pachmann has once more taken fare- 
well of his London patrons and this time 
there will be positively no recalling him, 
so the program asserts. It is a long while 
since Queen’s Hall has presented quite so 
cong rested an appearance as it did on 
Wednesday last. It is worthy of note that 
if on this occasion there was an inclination 
on the part of the pianist to curtail the 
usual pantomime, there were greater 
charm and brilliance about his playing, in 
spite of evident physical indisposition. 

Starting with Weber’s Grand Sonata 
with the score before him—the pianist 
seemed to inspire new life into this music. 
But it was with his beloved Chopin that 
the real de Pachmann was revealed. It 
were idle to spe ak of his transcendent 
execution or of his virtuosity and indi- 
viduality. 

Gerhardt-Reimers Recital 


The artistic atmosphere at Bechstein 
Hall on Thursday last must have been un- 
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mistakable to the least impressionable of 
hearers. The creators of this atmosphere 
were Elena Gerhardt and Paul Reimers, 
who joined forces in a program of lieder 


most enthusiastic tributes from the 


of this country. 


nre 
press 


Augette Forét’s Activities 


Another American artist, though of quite 
a different genre, who has succumbed to 
the influence of London, is Mme. Augette 
Forét, the clever little personage, whose 
art is so original and individual that it 
defies definition. The term diseuse is mis- 
leading, and the more prosy title costume 
recitalist quite inadequate, though char- 
meuse might be safely used. Since June 

















Griffith, American 


Mrs. 


Yeatman Singer 


and duets. 
though it was their ensemble work and the 
splendid interpretative powers of each that 
formed the distinctive features of the re- 
cital. The six German folk-songs by Wil- 
helm Berger were especially relished by the 
audience, which applauded vigorously. 

Mr, Reimer’s tenor in the French group 
for solo voice, though sympathetic in tone 
and fraught with emotional feeling, might 
have been freer and clearer in the upper 
registers and with a little more of sparkle 
and lightness. Mme. Gerhardt’s voice 
glowed with emotion and temperament, 
while its resonance was perfect in every 
register. Applause for each singer was 
abundant and encores had to be conceded. 

American Teachers in London 

The old idea that Paris was the final 
goal of all right-thinking Americans is a 
myth and should be proclaimed as such. 
London has long since usurped this posi- 
tion. Not merely in business has_ the 
American influence penetrated, but in the 
realms of art, and American teachers are 
recognizing the fruitful field that London 
holds out to their energies. Conspicuous 
among American vocal teachers here in the 
metropolis is Yeatman Griffith, who, with 
his wife, has for the last two years been 
attracting a large number of pupils of 
every nation to his studios. His most re- 
cent success, it will be recalled, was the 
cifted young soprano, Florence Macbeth, 
whose début this year created such a stir 
in artistic circles in London. This season 
has seen him more occupied than ever. 
The joint recitals of Mr. Griffith and his 
wife, who always acts as his accompanist, 
have necessarily been fewer this year on 
account of the strenuousness of their work 

Both husband and wife are 
repute, who have earned the 


as teachers 


singers of 


and Vocal 
Griffith, Singer and Accompanist 


Both were in excellent voice, 
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Teacher in London, and 


last, when she first descended upon Lon 
don, Mme. Forét’s work, including a series 
of semi-public recitals and some _ social 
functions, has not been strictly of the pro 
fessional kind. Her first recital proper is 
to take place on November 27 at the 
Drawing Room Theater in London and 
will be composed of chansons en costume 
At the dinner and reception held this week 
at the Three Arts Club, at which Landon 
Ronald presided, some specimens of Mme 
Foret’s art were warmly applauded by the 
large number of distinguished guests. 
FRANCIS J. TUCKFIELD, 


RECITALS IN PROVIDENCE 


Mme. Mulford’s Singing Enjoyed by 


Large Audience 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Dec. 4, 1913.—A highly 
appreciative audience listened to the song 
recital of Florence Mulford, contralto of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, given in 
Churchill House, December 2, for the bene- 
fit of the Homeopathic Hospital. The 
great beauty and wide range of Mme. 
Mulford’s voice was exhibited in a group 
of songs by Schubert, Arditi and Chami 
nade. Ella Beatrice Ball, violinist, assisted 


the soprano, and displayed a fine percep- 
tion of tonal values in Wieniawski’s 
“Legende.” Gene Ware was the accom 


panist. The recital was followed by a re- 
ception to Mme. Mulford. 

The music room in Churchill House was 
crowded on Thanksgiving morning when 
the Chopin Club, of which Mrs. C. L. 
llarris is president, gave a Morning 
Musicale \ skilfully arranged program of 
Christmas music was offered by Mrs. 
George C. Arnold and Miss W. W. Whit- 


ney. Mme Avis Bliven-Charbonnel, a 
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guest of the club, delighted her auditors 
‘with a group of numbers by Leschetizky, 
Sgambati and Gottschalk. Mrs. Mary 
Nichols, another guest of the club, gave 
an excellent reading of Dudley Buck’s 
“The Virgin Lullaby.” 

A splendid program offered by the Men’s 
Club of the Central Falls Congregational 
Church on December I, earned the en- 
thusiastic appreciation of a large audience. 
The soloists were Alice Russell, soprano; 
Loyal Phillips Shawe, baritone; Elizabeth 
Stanley, violinist, and Theodore Dexter, 
accompanist. Especially pleasing numbers 
were the aria from the “Barber of Seville,” 
and a set of Italian folk songs, with ex- 
planations, by Miss Russell. 





WESTERN COLLEGE CONCERTS 


Cecil Fanning, Kneisel Quartet and 


Others in Oxford, O., Course 


Oxrorp, O., Dec. 6—The programs of 
the Western College Concert Course have 
been rich in charm and artistic beauty this 
all. The song recital by Cecil Fanning 
was particularly delightful. Mr. Fanning 
was accompanied by Mr. Turpin, and the 
two gave one of their best programs. 

The opening number of the Lyceum 
Course, which the Western College con- 
ducts in union with Miami University and 
Oxtord College, was provided by the 
IXKneisel Quarter on November 24. The 
program included a Mozart Quartet in I 
Major, two movements of the Grieg Quar 
tet, the D Minor Quartet of Chadwick and 
a ’cello solo, “Ave Maria,” by Bruch. 

The rarity of a harpsichord recital made 
the appearance of Miss Pelton-Jones full 
of interest. This recital was the first of 
the Fall concert course. 

Besides visiting artists, Miss 
Miss Kent, accompanied by Miss Bowen, 
of the faculty of music of Western Col 
lege, contributed a delightful joint pro 
gram in their piano and song recital of 
November 8 Prof. LeBaron, togethe1 
with Miss Schellschmidt, gave an organ 
and violin recital this evening, December o. 

Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley played the 
piano part of her husband’s Piano Quartet, 
with a string quartet drawn from the Cin 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra, on December 
4, at the residence of Mrs. Robert Sattler 
of Cincinnati. Mr. Stillman Kelley at his 
farm studio on the campus of Western 
College has completed “Chopin the Com 
poser,” just published by G. Schirmer, a 
book which is authoritative on the influ 
ence of Chopin on later c 
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NEW MUSIC—VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 





EORGE WHITFIELD CHADWICK 
is one of the few names in the annals 
of American composition that stands to- 
day as brilliant and as worthy of the high- 
est respect as in those first years of his 
career as a composer, when a few of his 
songs won the favor of singers and public. 
Mr. Chadwick has had a long and hon- 
orable career; his songs have been on the 
programs of the best singers for more than 
three decades, many of them, his overtures 
“Melpomene,” “Euterpe” and several others 
have from time to time appeared on the 
lists of symphonic organizations here and 
abroad and his chamber music has had fre- 
quent hearings, only recently his D Minor 
String Quartet having been presented by 
Franz Kneisel and his associates. 

From the press of his publisher, Arthur 
P. Schmidt, whose part in giving the com- 
positions of Mr. Chadwick to the public 
has been considerable and worthy of 
praise from all American music-lovers, 
comes his new Symphonic Fantasie “Aph- 
rodite’* for orchestra. Mr. Schmidt has 
published the complete orchestral score and 
parts—an undertaking none too frequent 
on the part of publishers in this country— 
thus giving the work a splendid chance of 
being performed. 

If the writer does not err it is the next 
in order of Mr. Chadwick’s orchestral 
works following his sterling Symphonic 
Suite which was played here by the orches- 
tra of the Symphony Society of New York 
a few Winters past. One thing is certain 
and that is that this new work is one of 
the few great American orchestral com- 
positions. It is an achievement that will 
be highly prized for many years to come. 
For it is neither an essay in the realm of 
negro or Indian tunes (admirable as these 
attempts may be) nor is it anything other 
than Mr. Chadwick’s own mature expres- 
sion, an emotional phantasy on the old 
Greek Aphrodite. The page facing the 
first page of the score bears the following 
lines: 

“In a dim vision of the long ago 

Wandering by a far-off Grecian shore 

Where streaming moonlight shone on golden sands 
And melting stars dissolved in silver seas, 

I humbly knelt at Aphrodite’s shrine 

Imploring her with many a fervent prayer 

To tell the secret of her beauty’s power 


And of the depths of ocean whence she sprang. 
At last the wave-born goddess raised her hand 


yo? 


And smiling said: *“fO mortal youth, behold! 
Then all these mysteries passed before mine eyes. 


An ideal program for a symphonic work, 
this, for it allows the fancy of the listener 
a freedom that a detailed program cannot. 
It is therefore only natural that the com- 
poser, too, with such a basis to work on 





*“ApHRODITE.” Symphonic Fantasie. For Or- 
chestra. By George Whitfield Chadwick. Pub- 
lished by Arthur P. Schmidt, Boston, Leipsic and 
New York. Price, Full Score, $7.50; Parts, $10.00 


should achieve a work which in its imag- 
inative beauty is extraordinarily potent. 
And Mr. Chadwick has done so. 

The opening phrases in the solo viola 


suggest the opening of Liszt’s “Dante” 
Symphony. They are JWagnerisch, or 


Lisztian, as you choose. Yet they seem to 
be a part of the unit, once one has been 
through the work and grasped its meaning. 
Free in form there are in the work nu- 
merous melodies, call them motifs, if you 
will, though they need not be called so, 
since they are melodies in the truest sense. 
The composer develops his material splen- 
didly, every measure of it showing his in- 
disputable mastery. As to the instrumental 
garb it may be recorded that the scoring is 
quite as masterly as the handling of the 
thematic material. 

No one in Europe or America to-day, 
barring perhaps Richard Strauss, scores 
with a finer touch than has Mr. Chadwick 
in this work. The score calls for a large 
orchestra: 3 flutes, 2 oboes, English horn, 
2 clarinets, bass clarinet, 2  bassoons, 
double-bassoon, 4 horns, 4 trumpets, 3 
trombones, tuba, tympani, celesta, harp and 
strings, the latter frequently divided and 
subdivided. Mr. Chadwick has gone in for 
effects in modern manner and has a num- 
ber of highly individual moments as a re- 
sult. The music itself is modern, every 
inch of it; it bears perhaps an influence 
even post-Wagnerian. But it is rather the 
feeling that comes from Germany, where 
music has ever been a strong, virile and 
healthy art rather than from the elegance 
of modern France with its impressionistic 
anemia and its indeterminate harmonic 
scheme. 

America may well be proud of this score, 
It shows the composer of such well-known 
songs as “The Danza,” “O Let Night 
Speak of Me,” “Sweetheart, Thy Lips Are 
Touched With Flame” and others at the 
height of his powers, a leader not only in 
American music, but a master musician, 
who may safely be accorded a place as 
one of the ablest composers of his time, a 
figure of indubitable eminence in contem- 
porary composition. 

The score bears a dedication “To Mr. 
and Mrs. Carl Stoeckel, Norfolk, Con- 
necticut.” 

x * x 


” intrusting its edition of the ever- 
charming “Bergerettes”’} of Wekerlin 
to Frederick H. Martens the Oliver Ditson 
Company has acted wisely. Mr. Martens 
has in recent years shown himself to be a 
littérateur of distinction, a poet of unde- 


7“ BERGERETTES. For a Solo Voice with Piano 
Accompaniment. Collected and Transcribed by 
J. B. Wekerlin. With Introduction and English 
Text by Frederick H. Martens. Published by the 
Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, Mass. Price 
$1.25. 
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niable gifts and a translator of excellent 
judgment and taste. 

The Ditson press offers one of the finest 
volumes of songs in this collection that it 
has yet put to its credit. The popularity 
of these lovely eighteenth century lyric 
gems has never waned; in fact, they are 
sung to-day with the same interest and are 
regarded as favorably by musicians as ever. 
The task of M. Wekerlin, namely, that of 
collecting these pieces and arranging them 
with piano accompaniments was a worthy 
one and he will doubtless go down in mu- 
sical annals as the arranger of these songs. 
The musician who looks at them to-day 
will find that M. Wekerlin’s accompani- 
ments are for the most part well done; yet 
there are basses which might well be im- 
proved, giving more variety in this way. 

Mr. Martens’s work has been the pro- 
viding of English equivalents for the 
French texts. His versions are, without 
exception, notably fine translations, both 
from the literary and the singing stand- 
points. A musician himself, Mr. Martens 
realizes the value of musical accents, etc., 
as do few contemporary translators. He 
has also written an introductory essay on 
the songs, which is admirably planned and 
which contains a wealth of interesting 
material. 

The volume is an exceptionally fine one 
and is probably the first edition of these 
songs to appear with English translation. 
Such editions, so beautifully engraved and 
printed, so attractively gotten up, will go far 
in making the American publisher a leader 
in the field. As a holiday gift the volume 


is ideal. 
* x 
RULY excellent is a new song cycle 
called “Three Songs of the East”t to 


poems by Sir Edwin Arnold, the music by 
Percy Algernon Whitehead. It consists of 
a “Hindoo Funeral Song,’ “Song of the 
Serpent Charmers” and “Song of the 
Flour-Mill,” of which the first is the most 
distinctive. 

The composer has a technic far above 
the average and his ideas, especially in the 
first song, are notably fine. It is too bad 
that the Oriental note has not been pre- 
served in the second song, which is surely 
conventional. 

The cycle is published for both high and 
low voices. 

_ 


LBERTO BACHMANN, the French 

violinist and composer, who has 

come to New York this Fall, has accom- 

plished a piece of work in his edition of 

Bach’s Olympian Chaconne,§$ for the 
violin. 

The Chaconne of the greatest of all con- 
trapuntists stands high in violin literature. 
We, in America, hear it constantly from 
young and old violinists; the interpreta- 
tions of it (many of them absurdly con- 
ceived) are as many as the players who 
perform it. What M. Bachmann has done 
is to analyze it carefully. To do so he has 
adopted the following plan. 

He has written the music out on three 
staves, the uppermost one containing the 
original score, preserving the notation ac- 
cording to the oldest edition of the piece 
extant. Directly beneath it comes the 
printing of the way it is fingered, exécu- 
tion, as the French call it, and finally, on 
the lowest line, the way in which it is 
played, or the interprétation. This makes 
clear at once the entire work. To students 
of the violin such an analysis is of grea 
value, especially since M. Bachmann has 
been recognized abroad as an authority on 
such matters. There is a good deal of text 
included in the edition, giving suggestions 
as to the bowing and kindred matters. The 
text is printed in French, English and 
German. 

The analysis should be carefully exam- 

¢TuHrREE SonGs or THE East.” Song Cycle for 

Solo Voice with Piano Accompaniment. sy 


Percy Algernon Whitehead. Published by Boosey 
« Co., New York. Price $1.00. 

§CHACONNE Pour Vioton Sevut pe J. S. Bacu 
(( haconne for Solo Violin by T S, ach). Anal 
yized by Alberto Bachmann. Published by J. 
Hamelle, Paris. Price Fr. 3. oa 
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ined and deserves 
all violin students. 
* * x 


“Piggies con F, SUMMY, the Chicago 
publisher, has several new _ issues 
worthy of attention.{| Frederick W. 
Root’s “Saw Ye My Saviour,” to a text by 
Mrs. Eddy, the mother of Christian Sci- 
ence, is a solo song especially suited for 
Christian Science services. Natale Whitted 
Price’s “The Little Old-Fashioned Girl” is 
a pleasant little song suitable for encore 
purposes, as is Marguerite Easter’s “’Tis 
the Air of You.” 

There is a sacred song by Alfred Wooler 
called “Out of the Depths,” built on con- 
ventional lines not without melodic virtues. 
A single piano issue is Frederick A .Wil- 
liams’s “Spring’s * teaching 


a place in the library of 


Greeting,” a 
piece that may be found serviceable, as are 
the other writings of this prolific mu- 
sician. 
x * * 
INE editions continue to come from the 
Ditson press of modern Russian piano 
compositions edited by John Orth.** An- 
ton Arensky’s “Consolation” and Capriccio 
in A Minor, Vladimir Rebikow’s March in 
D and “Mignon” (Valse) and Tschaikow- 
sky’s “Christmas” appear, all attractive 
pieces, far too little played by present-day 
pianists. 

Other piano issues are Frederick A. 
Williams’s “Autumn,” by far the best piece 
from his pen which has come to the notice 
of the present reviewer, and a_ Valse 
Caprice in A Flat. Simpler pieces are 
Paul Opper’s “May Breezes,” “In the Apple 
Boughs’ and “Measured Steps,” good ma- 
terial for Grade II-III teaching. A. W. K. 





|New Soncs For Soto Voice witH Piano Ac- 
COMPANIMENT., “Spring’s Greeting.”’ For the Piano. 
By Frederick A. Williams, Op. 83. Frice 60 
Cents. Published by Clayton F. Summy Co., 
Chicago, IIl. 

**New PrIANo Compositions. Published by the 
Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, Mass. 
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“This young American has not 
now to make himself known to 
lovers of really good singing. He 
has earned his spurs and belongs to 
the Knighthood of his art.”’ 

W. J. Henderson in the N. Y. Sun, 
Oct. 24, 1913. 
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Debussy Now Composing a Ballet for Children — This Year’s 
Exodus of Piano Giants to America Does Not Leave London 
Without Resources — Newest of Decadent Composers Describes 
Adventures of the Sea-Cucumber —Preparations Making for 
Gluck Celebrations Next July—A New ‘‘Carmen” at Covent 
Garden — Siegfried Wagner Takes the Flute in Hand 








LAUDE DEBUSSY is said to be put- 

ting the finishing touches to another 

new work. This time it is a ballet for chil- 

dren, to be entitled “La Boite aux Jou- 

joux,” the scenario of which has been fur- 

nished by André Hellé. An early premiére 
of the novelty in Paris is expected 

* * x 


S a stop-over on her way home from 
A Nice and Marcella Sembrich, Alma 
Gluck visited London long enough to 
appear at a Saturday afternoon Chappell 
Ballad Concert at Queen’s Hall. The Rou- 
manian-American soprano used Teresa del 
Riego’s “My Gentle Child’ as an “extra” 
after her program “Bel Raggio.” 

It was a singularly long program of a 
kind long popular in London at such con- 
certs in that a little was provided by many 
different artists. Ernst von Dohnanyi was 
the pianist and just now he is on the crest 
of a new wave of popularity in London. 
The other singers besides Mme. Gluck were 
Ada Crossley, Gervase Elwes, Thorpe 
Bates, Carmen Hill, Hubert Eisdell, Len- 
ghi-Cellini, a tenor of Covent Garden ex- 
perience. Harry Dearth, Alys Gear and 
\ime. Le Grand Reed, a soprano once ot 
Detroit, later of Toronto, and since then 
of Paris, where she has studied with Jean 
de Reszke, her voice being described in 
London as “well-trained and brilliant.” 

Despite the absence in this country of so 
many giants of the piano world, there has 
been no dearth of pianoforte playing of an 
impressive nature in London. Vladimir de 
Pachmann is always sure of his public, of 
course; Dohnanyi seems to have started 
out afresh just at the psychological mo- 
ment to continue his career as a recitalist, 
and now Moriz Rosenthal has returned to 
amaze anew with his colossal technic. 

An imposing technic is no longer the 
monopoly of but two or three pianists, yet 
Rosenthal seems to be able to astound an 
audience as much as ever by sheer virtu- 
osity. “Nowadays,” says one reviewer, 
“when there is virtuosity in everything, 
pianists treat such a thing as Liszt’s ‘Hun- 
garian Fantasia’ lightly enough; they have 
learned their Liszt and they have found 
that he offers no really insurmountable ob- 
stacles; and most of them can make a 
brave show. But where they leave off 
Moriz Rosenthal begins. . . . It was 
not so much the triumph of technic— 
unique as that is—as the triumph of tem- 
perament and personality.” As an encore 
he played his familiar difficult arrangement 
in double thirds and sixths of Chopin’s D 
flat waltz and, later, the “Humoresque on 
Themes of Johann Strauss,’ which he 
played in this country on his last tour. 

When Frederic Lamond sticks to Bee- 
thoven he can be relied upon to arrange his 
program satisfactorily, but when he enters 
the miscellaneous field the results are less 
happy for the listener’s mood. For in- 
stance, at his London recital next Saturday 
he follows the Chopin Berceuse with the 
“Marche Militaire’ of Schubert-Tausig, 
and on top of it the Schubert-Liszt “Erl 
and then the Valse Impromptu and 
Fantasy of Liszt. Earlier in 
plays the Paganini 


konig”’ 
“Don Juan” 
the afternoon he 
Brahms Variations. 

Adela Verne has been getting into har- 
ness again, as far as public playing is con- 
cerned, after working more or less quietly 
for a year or so. Last week she gave her 
third recital within litthe more than a 
month and at it repeated from her second 
program the Reger Variations and Fugue 
on a Bach theme. 

America has been represented lately by 
Ernest Schelling, Arthur Shattuck and 
John Powell. The young Virginia pianist 
is becoming an incorrigible composer of 
sonatas. Only last week attention was 
called to a new “Sonata Teutonia” of his 
that was introduced by Benno Moisevitsch, 
and now the program of his own recent 
recital shows that he had still another so- 


nata ready to shake out of his sleeve. This 
one is a “Sonata Psychologique”’ which 
takes its motto from St. Paul, “The Wages 
of Sin is Death.” 
* * + 

ys adding “Carmen” to his opera-in-Eng- 

lish répertoire at Covent Garden Ray- 
mond Roze gave Pauline Donalda her first 





The Most 


Recent 


that is what the holothurie really is) climbs 
over the stones at the bottom of the sea. 
Like the cat, this animal-vegetable purrs, 
but it is incommoded by the light; a sunny 
day depresses’ it. In a little piano piece— 
one of three picturesquely called “Dried 
Embryons” (“Embryons desséchés” )—Erik 
Satie outlines its adventures, how it goes 
out in the morning, discusses the weather 
and the seascape. “Don’t make me laugh, 
little bit of moss! You tickle me,” is one 
observation it makes. “I have no tobacco; 
luckily, however, I don’t smoke,” is 
another. 

Another masterpiece of this arch-futurist 
—he employs neither time-signatures nor 
bar-line—is a study of the edriophthalma, 
a very sad and retiring crustacean which 
lives in holes pierced in the cliffs. There 
is a family réunion.. Que c’est triste! They 
all begin to cry to the trio of Chopin’s 
Marche Funeébre, played in C and perverted 
a little, the composer pointing out gravely 
that it is a “citation de la célébre mazurka 
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opportunity to essay. the role of the tem- 
peramental Spanish cigarette girl with the 
Bizet halo. Mme. Donalda has long had 
the part of Micaela among her roles, but it 
would appear that her development is pro- 
ceeding along the lines predicted at the out- 
set of her career by Mme. Melba—that she 
would become a dramatic soprano. At 
Nice, later in the season, she is to sing 
Carmen in French, to the Don José of her 
“tenorized” baritone husband, Paolo Se 
veilhac, for Thomas Salignac, who has 
passed on from tenor to impresario, 


xk * * 


F aaeciey? oiggetnn his favorite field of 
creative work for the time being, 
Siegfried Wagner has been occupied with 
a scherzo for flute solo with orchestral ac- 
companiment. He has now completed it 
and it is probable that it will have its first 
performance at a concert of the Bluthner 
Orchestra of Berlin and Drejden in Feb- 
ruary, which the composer is to conduct. 
Count Gilbert Gravina, a son of Blandine 
von Bilow, Cosima Wagner’s daughter in 
her marriage with Hans von Bulow, and 
who is therefore a nephew of Siegfried 
Wagner, has been invited by his uncle to 
undertake the solo at the first performance 
He is an accomplished flautist and has fre 
quently participated in public concerts 
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NDER the heading, “The Newer Deca- 

dence,” an extended review of the piano 
forte compositions—if they may be digni 
fied with such a classification—of one Erik 
Satie, who, it appears, is a French product, 
is published in the London Dartly Tel 
graph. We are reminded first that when 
Richard Strauss made the sheep bleat in 
“Don Quixote” some people were amused 
and some were indignant, while others 
hailed it as the latest and greatest opera- 
tion of the musical mind. Nowadays, how- 
ever, it seems a poor elementary achieve- 
ment beside the work of a man who sets 
out calmly to describe a day in the life of 
the holothurie. This sea-cucumber (for 


de Schubert.”.. The podophthalma is, we 
are informed, a clever and_ indefatigable 
hunter; so, of course, there is a hunt. The 
hunt is depicted in miniature, introducing 
a counselor who gives advice and a frag- 
ment of the popular chanson, “Il était une 
bergere,” to charm the prey. 

Erik Satie leaves little to the imagina 
tion; he calls things by their names. “Véri 
tables Préludes Flasques” is a case in point. 
Probably the best English rendering of 
“flasque” here is “flabby.” The composi 
tions, of which there are three, concern a 
dog. The first, two pages in length, is en 
titled “Sévére réprimande,” and bears as a 
motto the expression “Very ‘nine o'clock in 
the morning’”; at various points over the 
music are written such words as Epotus, 
Corpulentus, Czremoniosus, Pedagosus. 
The second is “Seul a la maison,” with the 
words Nocturnus, [lusorius, Substantialis. 
The third is “On Joue,” with the words 
Paululum, Opacus, Imitativus, Subitus. 

Other recent compositions of this accom 
plished decadent are “Descriptions Auto 
matiques”’ and “Apercus 
each, again, a triptych. The first of the 
“Descriptions” is called “Sur un Vaisseau,” 
and, following out his avowed intention of 
avoiding the mysterious or symbolical or 
merely beautiful or merely ugly or merely 
complicated, he erects signposts along the 
journey, of his text bearing such super 
scriptions as “Au gré des flots,” “Peint em 
brun,” “Coup d’air_ frais,” “Mélancolie 
maritime,” “Le capitaine dit: ‘Trés beau 
voyage.” 

The second “Description” is “Sur une 
Lanterne,” in which somebody is being in- 
structed thus: “N’allumez pas encore; vous 
avez le temps”: “Vous pouvez allumer, s1 
vous voulez”; “Eclairez un peu devant 
vous”: “Retirez votre main et mettez-la 
dans votre poche.” The third is “Sur un 
casque,” which describes a regiment pass- 
ing through the street, the observations of 
the crowd, and ending with the polite re- 
marks, “Lourd comme une truie,” “Léger 
comme un ceuf.” 

In the “Descriptions automatiques” the 
suggestion is clever; the regiment march 


désagréables,” 
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ing _down the street—their instruments 
playing out of tune—is described by mak- 
ing the left and right hands play ‘in dif- 
ferent keys, but so neatly and delicately 
done that one is hardly conscious of the 
obviousness of it. The mocking simplicity 
of outline in the “Embryons desséchés” is 
fashionable Futurism. The “Apercus désa- 
gréables” is naughtiness plus snobisme, or, 
if you like, snobisme plus naughtiness. But 
in all there is a feeling of naiveté that 
borders closely on the idiotic, and which 
has all the appearance of doing so inten- 
tionally. As a reaction against “atmos- 
pheric” music, the London reviewer thinks, 
it may, possibly, be of some monumental 
service. 
* * x 


” more than one Italian city the early 
“Nabucco” has figured in a Verdi Centen- 
nial celebration scheme this year, and 
a propos of this work a story has been go- 
ing the European rounds illustrative of the 
great Italian master’s attitude toward it in 
a later stage of his evolution, 

In 1900, the year before he died, “Na- 
bucco” was revived in Rome and met with 
a highly enthusiastic reception. Leopold 
Mugnone, who conducted, thought it would 
please the venerable composer, whom he 
knew intimately, to hear of the success of 
the performance, and so informed him of 
it by telegram. To his message came the 
following reply: “Many thanks for your 
telegram regarding the novelty, but would 
you please tell me who is the composer of 
‘Nabucco’? (Signed) Verdi.” 

The London Daily Telegraph, comment- 
ing on the fact that musical history fur- 
nishes no parallel to such a manifestation 
of exuberant youthfulness of spirit in old 
age as is revealed in the pages of ‘“Fal- 
staff,” which Verdi wrote in his eightieth 
year, recalls that Auber, before him, also 
composed operas at four score years and 
more. He lived to be 89, and ten years be- 
fore his death his opera, “La Circassienne.” 
was brought out in Paris at the Opéra 
Comique. Yet three more works followed 
from the same fertile pen, “La Fiancée du 
Roi des Garbes” (1864), “Le Premier Jour 
de Bonheur” (1868), and “Réve d'Amour” 
(1869). No composer left behind him such 
a record of octogenarian agility as this. 

The Danish musician, J. P. E, Hartmann, 
who died in 1900, was 80 when he brought 
forth a big work for chorus and orchestra, 
while high up among the musical veterans 
of the present day stand Carl Goldmark, 
now 83, and Camille Saint-Saéns, who cele- 
brated last month his 78th birthday, still 
bears his years lightly. 


aC k * 


KXT year it will be Gluck’s turn to 
have a festive anniversary celebra 
tion. The two hundredth anniversary of 
his birth will fall on July 2 and already 
preparations are making in many places to 
observe the occasion in one way or another 

Paris will put forward a special effort to 
honor the anniversary, for it was in that 
city, where he lived from 1773 to 1775 and 
again in 1777, that Gluck produced his “Or 
pheus,” “Alceste,” “Armide” and “Iphigenie 
in Aulis.” In Vienna, where for twenty 
five years, from 1748 on, he acted as con- 
ductor at the Court Opera, and after 1779 
spent the evening of his life, a fitting mon 
ument is to be erected. The committes 
fostering the project is headed by Carl 
Goldmark. The corner-stone is to be laid 
on July 2. 

In Germany two societies formed to re 
store Gluck’s former prestige are busy with 
special anniversary schemes. ‘The Gluck 
Society will bring out a special edition of 
the composer’s principal works and also 
establish a Gluck Year Book, while the 
newer “Gluck Gemeinde,” started in Dres 
den, is agitating for the performance of 
some of his masterworks in the pure classic 
style, not in the modern adaptation 


* * * 


gt L. in conception as well as mate 

rial was the program Reinhold von 
Warlich, the Russian baritone, arranged for 
his London recital a few days ago. It was 
drawn up ostensibly to illustrate “an art 
ist’s life,” an attempt being made to repre 
sent “the emotional, psychological and 
philosophical side of the German music 
maker, who, strangely subjective, as al 
ways, makes out of his songs a kind of 
self-confession. All-these songs are in the 
emotional and spiritual sense personal ex 
periences.” So, from the Weltschme? 


which Gerhard Hauptmann believes to be 
the incentive of all artistic expression, the 
program ran through the whole scale of 


emotional experiences which the “Kiinstler 
seele’” is capable of, suffers from or r 
joices in, according to advance comment 
This program with a definite aim—a fea 
ture that made it distinctive 
five songs by Robert Kahn, four by Konrad 
Ramrath, two by Otto R. Frank, three by 
Rudolph Bergh, six by Rudolf Zwinscher, 
three by Heinrich van Eyken and three by 


Richard Wotz. j. by Bt. 


consisted of 
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Her Own Love Song Feature 
of Wedding of Harriet. Ware 





David Bispham Sing; It at Nuptials 
of Composer and H. M. 
Krumbhaar 


Many persons prominent in society and 
the literary and musical life of New York 
and vicinity, witnessed the marriage of 
Harriet Ware, the composer, to Hugh 
Montgomery Krumbhaar, on Monday, De- 
cember 8. The ceremony took place in the 
Belmont Chapel of the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine, on Cathedral Heights and 
110th Street. The Rev. Robert Ellis Jones, 
Canon of the Cathedral, officiated. , 

The petite and graceful Miss Ware made 
a charming bride, in her clinging gown of 
soft white satin and veil of tulle. She was 
given away by Manuel Rionda, an old 
friend of the Ware family. Harry Forsyth 
was best man. 

Before the nuptial service, Miles Farrow, 
the organist of the Cathedral, gave a re- 
cital of wedding music, and as a special 
feature, David Bispham sang Miss Ware's 
own setting of Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing’s love poem, “How Do I Love Thee.’ 

After the ceremony, Mr. and Mrs. 
Krumbhaar held an impromptu reception 
in the chapel. Later, a wedding break- 
fast for the immediate family, was given 
by Mr. and Mrs. Charles Frederick Hoff- 
man, at their New York residence, No. 
620 Fifth avenue. — a 

Mr. Krumbhaar is related to old families 
in New York, Philadelphia and New Or- 
leans. He is an electrical engineer, holding 
degrees from both Cornell University and 
Tulane University. 

The bride of last Monday, is a daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Silas Edward Ware. The 
first Wares came to this country from 
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Harriet Ware, the Composer of Songs, 
Who Became the Bride of H. M. 
Krumbhaar on Monday 


England long before the Revolutionary 
War and settled in Massachusetts. For 
many generations, Wares have become dis- 
tinguished in the learned professions and 
the newer generations have produced ac- 
tors and musicians. Harriet Ware, as she 
will continue to be known, in the musical 
world, spent several years in Berlin pursu- 
ing an advanced musical course, and dur 
ing a part of this period, Olga Samaroff, 
the pianist was one of her fellow students. 
Mme. Samaroff was one of the guests at 
the wedding this week. 

After the New Year, the composer is to 
make a professional tour, first in Maine 
and after that, in the middle West and then 
in the Northwest. 





MUSIC IN MONTGOMERY 





Choral Club Elects Officers—Song Nov- 
elty Captivates 


Montcomery, ALA., Dec. 1, 1913.—The 
musical season is nearing its zenith here, 
and glee, quartet, choral and pupils’ con- 
certs mark each day’s activities. 

The Saturday Morning Choral Club has 
elected the following officers: Mrs. J. M. 
Starke, president; Mrs. F, B. Neely, vice- 
president; Mrs. William Teague, Jr., secre- 
tary; Adeline Moses, treasurer; C. Guy 
Smith, director, and Mrs. C. Guy Smith, 
accompanist. 

At the first concert of the Montgomery 
Music Course given by John I. Chilton 
and Mr, C. Guy Smith last Monday evening 
Sidney Homer’s “Banjo Song,” sung as a 
baritone solo, with a humming accompani- 
ment, earned several encores. Mr. Smith 
gave a musicale in his studio a few even- 
ings ago. Interesting recitals were given 
last week by Ruth Sadler, the pupils of Sis- 
ter Madeline at the Academy of St. Mary 
of Loretto, and the pupils of John Proctor 
Mills. The Wednesday Morning Music 
Club, under the direction of William 
Bauer, is making splendid progress with its 
work. j. F. M. 
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Engagements, 1913-1914 


January 5th—Recital at Carnegie 
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Hall, New York City. 
6th—Buffalo, N. Y. 
8th—Fitchburg, Mass. 
9th—Recital at Boston, Mass. 
11th—Chicago, IIl. 
13th—Chicago, III. 
14th—Oberlin, Ohio 
15th—Wheeling, W. Va. 
17th—New York Symphony 

Orchestra, New York. 


20th—With Schola Cantorum 
in Carnegie Hall, New 
York 

22nd—Hartford Conn. 

24th—New York Symphony, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

25th—Boston, Mass. 

29th—New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra, N. Y. 

30th—New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra, N. Y. 


February Ist—New York Philhar- 


“é 


é 
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monic Orchestra, N. Y. 
3rd—Cleveland, Ohio 
5th—Recital, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
9th—New York Philhar- 

monic Orchestra, Bal- 
timore, Md. 


10th—-New York Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, 
Washington, D. C. 


12th—Indianapolis, Ind. 








13th—Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra, Cincin- 
nati, O. 
Orchestra, Cincin- 
nati, O. 
New York Symphony 
Guohasien. 
18th—New York Symphony 
Orchestra. 


19th—Troy, New York 

27th—Philadelphia Symphony 
Orchestra 

28th—Philadelphia Orchestra 


March 3rd—Washington, D. C. 
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9th—Rochester, N. Y. 


10th—Aurora, N. Y. 
11th—Montreal, Canada 





Orchestra, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
17th—Recital at Carnegie Hall, 


N. Y. C, 


Management: 


, 





March 19th—Pittsburg, Pa. 


“ - 23rd—Pueblo, Colo. 

24th—Colorado Springs, Colo. 

*  - 26th—Denver, Colo. 

7 29th—Chicago, IIl. 
3lst—Grand Rapids, Mich. 





April 6th—New Orleans, La. 
“  13th—Milwaukee, Wis. 
* 14th—St. Louis, Mo. 
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FRANCIS GRIERSON—MUSICAL LIBERATOR 


American Visit of Famous Improviser and Author-—A Psychic Musician and a New ‘‘Music of the 
Future’’—Psychic Powers Wholly Natural—A Poetic Writer 





By ‘ARTHUR FARWELL 


a 








OR several years the name of Francis 


Grierson has floated phantasm-like 
upon the marginal waves of the 


American consciousness. Of the Amer- 
ican musical consciousness, at least, this 
shadowy statement is true, and well may 
it be, for in the first place Mr. Grierson 
has not been with us, and in the second 
his musical appeal, where he has been, is 
to the “sixth sense’ and in terms of the 
fourth dimension. In the literary sphere 
the case is different, for if Mr. Grierson’s 
music, the inspiration of the instant, passes 
in a wave of unrecorded sound, he has 
committed his reflections upon the art, and 
upon very much beside, to the compro- 
mising medium of black ink and white 
paper; and if he is a mystic, he also 
knows that the truest mysticism is that 
which is sharpest in definition of vision, 
and his pen is accordingly well pointed, 
and fearlessly plied. 

Simultaneously with Mr.  Grierson’s 
physical appearance upon our shores, his 
thought is coming upon us with the proper 
swiftness of thought, and powerfully as 
a tide. Were this thought not deeply 
qualified in the first place by his remark- 
able experiences in America during the 
impressionable years of boyhood, his pres- 
ent visit, as a mission of prophetic sug- 
gestion and revelation, might have less 
significance for: Americans than it has. 
Seeing Anierica struggle, as he did in 
those early years, to throw off the yoke of 
physical slavery, he sees this country to- 
day a leading world-power in the throw- 
ing off of the shackles which would bind 
art, and especially the art of music, and 
hinder it from being the free, creative 
power which is its rightful estate and des- 
tiny. 

Some of His Books 


It is the many now, at least the enlight- 
ened many, and no longer the few, who 
are reading the “Parisian Portraits,” “The 
Valley of Shadows,” the book of aphor- 
isms (in French), “La Vie et les Hom- 
mes,” and the books of essays entitled 
“The Celtic Temperament,” “Modern Mys- 
ticism,” “The Humor of the Underman” 
and “The Invincible Alliance.” When one 
dips into these refreshing literary pools 
of commingled and concentrated intuition 
and poetic vision, one is not surprised to 
hear such a one as Maurice Maeterlinck 
saying “This volume (Modern Mysticism) 
is full of thoughts and meditations of the 
very highest order. What unique 
and decisive things in ‘Parsifalitis,’ for 
example: what strange clairvoyance in 
‘Beauty and Morals in Nature;’” or of 
“The Celtic Temperament”: “In this vol- 
ume I am privileged once more to breathe 
the atmosphere of supreme spiritual aris- 
tocracy which emanates from all Mr. Grier- 
son’s work.” Nor is one surprised to hear 
Prof. William James saying that these 


lel in Mr. Grierson’s musical improvisa- 
tions. 


Grierson and Music 


This brings us back to the subject of 
regard to Mr. 


music, but music, with 
Grierson, is scarcely 
to be understood ex- 


cept in its psychic 
connotations. And 
that is where his 


value for the present 
lies. After a_ boy- 
hood spent in IIli- 
nois, in Lincoln’s 
country, during the 
time of tension— 
psychic as well as so- 
cial and _political— 
which preceded the 
Civil War; after wit- 
nessing the strange 
scenes attendant upon 
the operation of the 
“underground rail- 
road,” and that still 
more memorable one, 
the last of the Lin- 
coln-Douglas debates, 
at Alton, the boy 
Grierson went to 
Paris, where he ap- 
peared, without any 
preliminary  instruc- 
tion either in piano 
playing or theory, as 
a prodigy, giving 
piano recitals consist- 
ing wholly of im- 
provisations. This 
was during the Sec- 
ond Empire, and dur- 
ing the life of Au- 
ber, whose comments 
upon the young 
man’s playing were 
curiously appreciative 
of its psychic nature, 
whether or not they influenced him in his 
subsequent course. 

“Whoever tries to control his playing 
will fail,” said Auber; “there is no system 
by which improvisation can be taught. | 
hope he will control his art and not let 
impulse control him. He should never try 
to learn (i. e. academic musical knowl- 
edge); if he does he may become a con- 
ventional pianist.” Auber said they had 
“no rules for intuition” at the Conserva- 
toire. 

At all events, the young musician did 
not engage in musical study of any kind, 
not even in self-directed piano — practice, 
letting his technic grow spontaneously out 
of his actual improvisations before people. 
It is probable that this complete imhibition 
of the faculties, as commonly applied to 
music study, is the very reason for so 
highly developed a psychic musical organ- 
ism as that which he has displayed in his 
subsequent career. 


Conventional Career Not for Him 


It is plain that a conventional career 
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inflicts his troubles on his hearers. 





Flashes from the Philosophy of Francis Grierson 


Music is the most psychic and mystical of the Arts. 
Music should lift the mind above the evils of our surroundings. 
When a composer puts his doubts and troubles into his compositions * * * he 


The less | think about music the better my music is. 


ie 


A Pencil Study of Francis 








writings have “found their mark’ in him. 
They are bound to find their mark in 
every one who thinks to-day, and espe- 
cially those whose thinking is abreast of 
our march into the ultra-violet rays of 
contemporary spiritual, artistic and = sci- 
entific evolution. 

The writings flash and sparkle like cut 
gems, throwing subtle and unexpected 
lights upon matters now familiar and now 
intimately strange as half-perceived and 
unexplored regions of our own conscious- 
ness. Qualities of haunting charm, pro- 
fundity of intuition, and sheer poetic 
heauty engage, mingle, and pass, in these 
pages, like waves of unequal speed upon 
the surface of water. Occasionally a spec- 
tral. passage of unearthly and overwhelm- 
ing power will lift its forbidding bulk up 
through the serener beauties of the text, 
like an apparition of some majestic and 
powerful genie, and pass as it came—a 
phenomenon which is said to find its paral- 


could not be marked out for a musical 
character so totally at variance with all 
the standards of the age, and also that 
psychic gifts requiring so sensitive an ad- 
justment for their proper manifestation 
could not develop normally without find- 
ing special conditions in which to do so, 
somewhat apart from the rough and 
tumble of ordinary professional musical 
life. Those conditions have been amply 
provided and if Mr. Grierson will consent 
to write the succession chapters of his ex- 
perience with the pen which he has taught 
us to know in the essays and other 
writings, it will make reading of the most 
engrossing sort. The extraordinary powers 
which he exhibited in the salons of Paris 
led to an association with the famous 
people of whom he has written with such 
keen insight in the “Parisian Portraits,” 
among them Alexandre Dumas, Stéphane 
Mallarmé, Paul Verlaine, and Sully Prud- 
homme, as well as to various members of 


the nobility, also pictured in this little gal- 
lery; and this in its turn led naturally to 
the courts of Europe, and the favor of 
kings in numbers to excite the envy of a 
Wagner, with his one mad one. Expe- 
riences of the sort indicated have, how- 





ever, been varied by adventurous times of 
hardship and struggle which have played 
their necessary part in rounding out the 
Griersonian world-view. 

It is the eternally and limitlessly creative, 
in music, upon which Mr, Grierson’s gaze 
is fixed. To labor over the putting down 
of notes on paper is to remove music one 
degree from its primal inspiration. Tor 
another person to study this set pattern 
of notes and reproduce it after the com- 
poser’s original psychic wave has receded 
is to remove it another degree. Heavy and 
laborious this process seems to Mr. Grier- 
son, who thinks of music as a living es- 
sence to be:drawn from the infinite 
Prometheus’s fire snatched from heaven 
and given to one’s fellow men on the in- 
stant, a nascent and limitless force. This 
is no more than is felt by any truly 1n- 
spired composer, who would rather live 
perpetually in the flame of his inspiration 
than emerge from it and laboriously en- 
deavor to write it down, and whose vision 
of the infinite potentiality of musical evo- 
lution is so compelling that he thinks with 
horror of the endless and parrot-like repe- 
tition of a-single work. Mr. Grierson has 
the distinction not merely of having con- 
sidered this ideal, but of having given him 
self to it. 


His Meaning of the Word ‘‘Psychic’’ 


In the course of my conversations with 
Mr. Grierson, whom | had the pleasure of 
meeting a few days ago for the first time 
after a correspondence of several months, 
| have asked him to give out, particularly 
for the sake of Americans, his meaning 
of the term “psychic” with respect to his 
music. For with the army of pretenders 
to the psychic that we have in our midst, 
and who talk meaningless jargon on the 
subject, it devolves upon highly developed 
normal minds of psychic attainments to 
formulate their utterances on the subject 
with particular clearness. 

At the outset it is plain from certain of 
his expressions that Mr. Grierson’s idea 
of psychic capacities is based upon the 
simple conception of subjective .or subcon- 
scious mind which is held by the foremost 
thinkers on the subject to-day as the re- 
sult of a half century of practical experi 
ments. ‘He says: 


“The exterior can only show’ what 
springs from the interior. The mind is 
double. The greater the work to be done 


the more profound must be the conscious- 
ness of the subconsciousness.’ 
Again: 


“We are only beginning to get a glimpse 
of our secret selves as through a glass 
darkly. What we took for supernaturalism 
is beginning to be revealed as natural law 
working up from the secret springs of the 
subconscious.” 

Very important in conjunction with these 
utterances is the following: 

“The artist who believes himself under 
the domination of some invisible power is 
to be pitied. The soul is either master or 


” 
slave. 

In other words, there is here neither 
spiritism nor automatism under some 


power alien to man, but the operation of 
the living spirit within man, and of. nat- 
ural law working in ways as yet little un- 
derstood. 

“Music,” Mr. Grierson has said, “is the 
most psychic and mystical of the arts. 
Only now are we beginning to realize its 
full meaning. The true mission of music 
is to encourage and inspire. It should lift 
the mind above the evils of our surround- 
ings. What I call psychic music acts as a 
spiritual disinfectant. Much of our so- 
called classical music was composed on a 
plane of strife and discord, the moments 
of illumination coming like fitful flashes 
of lightning in the dark. When a com- 
poser puts his doubts and troubles into his 
compositions, as so many of the greatest 
have done, he inflicts his troubles on his 
hearers. There are four planes of music. 
On the first plane we get an expression of 
simple sentiments or emotions; on the 
second, joyfulness; on the third the dra- 
matic and heroic; on the fourth we enter 
the serene. The last is the most psy- 
chic of all, and by far the most difficult to 
reach. When I am on this plane I lose 
sight of my audience, consciousness be- 
comes quiescent, space ceases to exist, and 
time disappears in the mystical rhythms 
that belong to the transcendental. 
The reasoning faculties have little to do 
with my musical gifts. Passivity and 
quietude are the leading essentials. The 
less I think about music the better my mu- 
sic is. I never practise at the piano. If 
I did my power to improvise would cease.” 

All of these utterances are directly in 
line with the highest teaching which we 
have to-day, from science both physical 
and mental. They bring us, however, only 
to the threshold of Mr. Grierson’s thought, 
the immense sweep, the deep penetration 
and the rare poetical embodiment of which 
can be realized only by a reading of his 
writings. Without at present touching 
upon some of the amazing corollaries of 
his thought, this merely suggestive intro- 
duction to this new musical liberator—the 
most authentically psychic and most dar- 
ingly and far-seeingly critical musical per- 
sonality of the time—may fittingly be 
closed by the following passage from the 
essay entitled “The Soul's New Refuge,” 
in “The Invincible Alliance,” and which 
may be taken as relating in some measure 
to Mr. Grierson’s present mission in 
\merica. P 

“Music, in our day, has become for many 
thousands of people a refuge against the 
onslaughts and delusions of materialism, 
and just in proportion as opinions become 
more positive music will become more im- 
perative. Society having become chaotic, 
people will become more and more at 
tracted to the harmony created by rhyth 
mic sounds. But more than all else, music 
is becoming a psychic necessity.” 


Damrosch Illustrates Use of Orchestra 
Instruments in Brooklyn 


The third in a series of five concerts for 
voung people by the New York Symphony 
Orchestra was heard at the Brooklyn Jn- 
stitute of Arts and Sciences on December 
6. Walter Damrosch, the conductor, spoke 
in an illuminating way concerning the uses 
of the trumpet, trombone and bassoon, and, 
illustrating the first two instruments were 
the performances of Beethoven’s overture, 
“Leonore,’ No. 3; an excerpt from “Le 
Cid,” by Massenet, and the funeral march 
from “Gotterdammerung.” Harold Bauer, 
the celebrated pianist, played the C Minor 
Concerto by Saint-Saéns, and made a pro- 
found impression. To illustrate the work 
of the bassoon, an excerpt from “Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream.” Mendelssohn; “Arab- 
ian Dance,” Tschaikowsky, and “Dance of 
the Flowers,” from’ Tschaikowsky’s “Nut- 
cracker Suite,” were given. 


oo ©. s. 


Noted Singers on Way Here 


Lonpon, Dec. 6.—Sailing to-dav on the 
Vauretania for New York were Mme. 
Jeanne Jomelli, the operatic prima donna, 
who is to make a five-months’ concert tour 
of the United States, and Mme. Tetrazzini, 
who is to open at the Boston Opera House 
and then make a long tour principally in 
concerts. 

Leo Slezak. the tenor, is on the Katser 
Wilhelm der Grosse, bound for New York 
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EXTREMES MERT IN 
DAMROSCH PROGRAM 


Bach and Debussy Divide Attention 
—New Suite by Latter Causes 
Amazement 





Extremes met on the program of the 
New York Symphony Orchestra Friday af- 
ternoon of last week in A£olian Hall, New 
York. Bach occupied its first half_and De- 
bussy the second, but the fact that the two 
are antipodal did not lessen the general mu- 
sical fascination of the occasion. Indeed, 
there are few programmatic permutations 
and combinations which Mr. Damrosch can- 
not devise with ease and assured success. 
The Bach numbers in the present instance 
were the Third Brandenburg Concerto for 
strings and the Fifth, for strings, piano, 
violin and flute. Provision was made for De- 
bussy with the “Aprés-midi d’un Faune,” 
three piano preludes and the composer’s 
most recent publication, the symphonic suite 


MORATTI 


School of Bel Canto 


For four years the only assistant of the late 
G. B. Lamperti 
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“Le Printemps,” which is in no manner re- 
lated to the “Ronde de Printemps.” 

The burden of the solo parts in the sec- 
ond of the Bach concertos was borne by 
Harold Bauer, Georges Barrére, first flute 
of the orchestra, and Alexander Saslavsky. 
More elasticity of rhythm and a_ better 
string tone would have improved the ren- 
dering of the first one, but the other was 
from first to last an unadulterated delight. 
A more sympathetic cooperation of the 
three solo artists, a finer understanding of 
style, a truer balance, a clearer sense of the 
content of this music than was evinced by 
these players could neither have been de- 
sired nor elsewhere obtained. Mr. Bauer’s 
performance at the piano was in all respects 
superlatively fine. There is no greater Bach 
player in America to-day. 

Different but altogether as admirable as 
his Bach was Mr. Bauer’s playing of De- 
bussy’s “Collines d’Anacapri,” “La Fille aux 
Cheveux de Lin” and “Minstrels.” Deli- 
cacy of treatment and subtle beauty of tone 
color characterized it. Best of these pieces 
is the second, though none of them equals 
in atmospheric quality or individuality the 
composer’s earlier written works for the 
instrument. 

Mr. Damrosch’s admirably balanced and 
deft reading of the “Aprés-midi” was much 
enjoyed. The work remains Debussy’s 
most sincere and enduring contribution to 
purely orchestral literature. The new 
“Printemps” caused amazement and won- 
der. Lusciously scored though its two 
movements are, it shows a curious falling 
off from the old Debussyan ideals. The 
composer has written frank,  straight- 
forward and suave melody, some of which 
savors of Massenet and some of which is 
avowedly trivial in its quality of pure dance 
rhythm. Moreover, Debussy has abjured 
most of his wonted harmonic idiosyncrasies. 
Much of the new work is fascinating, but 
why this reversion to a more conventional 
manner? Has Debussy reached the end of 
the rope, or has he undergone an abrupt 
change of spiritual viewpoint? The work 
was superbly played. =m. . 


TRIBUTE TO DR. MEES 








Albany Musical Association Passes 
Resolution Praising Former Conductor 


ALBANY, N. Y., Dec. 8.—At a recent meet- 
ing of the Albany Musical Association the 
following resolutions were adopted on the 
resignation of Dr. Arthur Mees, the di- 
rector of the association: 

“The Albany Musical Association, in re- 
luctantly accepting the resignation of Dr. 
Mees, its director for a score of years, takes 
this opportunity to express its high regard 
for him as well as its sense of profound 
loss. The individual friendships which, as 
the seasons passed, have ripened into warm 
affection; the association’s keen apprecia- 
tion of his consummate musicianship; the 
intellectual and artistic stimulus of his pres- 
ence and conversation—all these are de- 
lights which will lie treasured in the 
thoughts of the members and make the 
weekly meetings a bright memory and an 
inspiration. 

“Not only the association but the entire 
community owes a debt to Dr. Mees which 
it can never repay. The gradual raising of 
musical standards; the splendid festivals 
and the presentation of the noblest in choral 
music, bear witness to the painstaking skill 
and loving labor freely given by this mas- 
ter of music. 

“And now at the parting of the ways, we 
try to put aside the regret which the severed 
connection brings, and remembering that so 
much of the past is still ours. we extend 
him this farewell greeting with the warm 
hope that his future may know only happi- 
ness, and his labors in the cause we all love 
be ever crowned with the brightest success.” 





Flonzaleys Introduce Moor’s Suite to 
Brooklyn 


The Flonzale~ String Quartet gave a pro- 
gram of marked interest at the Brooklyn 
Institute of Arts and Sciences on Decem- 
ber 7. Schubert’s Quartet in D Minor, the 
new Emanuel Moor Suite for violin and 
‘cello, played by Alfred Pochon, second 
violin, and Iwan D’Archambeau, ’cello, and 
Haydn’s Quartet in D Major were the 
offerings. This celebrated quartet was in 
its best form and the warm reception ten- 
dered the players was a testimony to the 
growing popularity of chamber music in 


3rooklyn. m &. 3. 
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AN ARDENT WELCOME 
FOR MISS GOODSON 


English Pianist Plays Superbly in 
Her First New York Recital 
of Season 





Surely those persons who find the F 
Minor Sonata of Johannes Brahms dull, as 
a noted critic called it last week, cannot 
be in the majority. For the audience which 
gathered to hear Katharine Goodson on 
the occasion of her first New York recital 
of her present tour at A©olian Hall on De- 
cember 3 seemed to show by its applause 
that it found the majesty of Brahms at his 
best very much to its liking. 

Miss Goodson, whose popularity with 
discriminating Americans grows from year 
to year, was heartily welcomed back on 


this occasion. Her individuality, which ex- 
presses itself in everything she does, was 
observable in a program which was note- 
worthy in its departure from well-trodden 
paths. In three imposing groups the lyric 
phase was represented in Schumann’s 
“Scenes from Childhood,” op. 15, the he- 
roic element in the mighty Brahms sonata 
and perfumed efflorescence in Chopin’s 
Berceuse, F Minor Fantaisie, F Major and 
“Butterfly” Etudes and A Flat Valse, op. 
42. Little does one hear from pianists of 
the day that matches the convincing pres- 
entations of Miss Goodson. Her art is at 
once emotionally full and scholarly, though 
there is no touch of academicism in it. 
Her technic, fully developed, is used al- 
ways as a means, 

The Brahms sonata is not a work that 
many can play. It is music that requires 
first a deep-seated sympathy for its com- 
poser, a profound musical understanding 
and finally a big solid technic. Miss Good- 
son played it superbly; commanding was 
her playing of the first and last move- 
ments, poetic the sublime Andante, while 
the Scherzo danced under her fingers with 
a gusto and verve that thrilled her hearers. 
Fach of the lovely miniatures of Schu- 
mann was interpreted with mastery and 
what is more with an insight into their 
meaning that showed the humanity of the 
true artist. 

In Chopin’s fine Fantaisie Miss Goodson 
scaled heights which she has perhaps not 
reached before in New York. Such a per- 
formance makes one feel that the piano is 
truly an instrument capable of virtually 
unlimited possibilities when a master sits 
before it. The audience redemanded the 
“Butterfly” Etude and applauded the others 
quite as vehemently as it did the longer 
offerings. 

The other items were the Schumann F 
Sharp Major Romanza, tonally perfect as 
played by this artist, Gernsheim’s charming 
“7£olus,” which won a repetition and Percy 
Grainger’s virtuoso arrangement of the 
“Valse des Fleurs” from the “Nut 
Cracker” Suite of Tschaikowsky. The 
original is Tschaikowsky at his worst and 
Mr. Grainger’s addition of much pianistic 


material has not helped matters much. Miss 
Goodson played it magnificently, and at the 
close of the program added the Chopin 
Polonaise, op. 53, one of her best offer- 
ings. 

There remains to be said only that in her 
performance the English pianist once more 
established herself as one of the few great 
pianists of the day. A. W. K. 





Weingartner’s Opera, “Cain and Abel,” 
to Be Produced in Darmstadt 


Bertin, Dec. 6.—A one-act Biblical opera, 
“Cain and Abel,” by Felix Weingartner, 
which the composer says is a creation of 
his youth, will be produced for the first 
time at Darmstadt next May. Weingartner 
himself will conduct it. 








Snatches from Documents of 


Helen Ware's 


Most Powerful Poetic Interpre- 
ter of Hungarian and 
Slav Music 


SUCCESSES: 


Philadelphia. Ledger:—“‘Helen Ware, a 
Philadelphia girl who has won highest hon- 
ors all over Europe, has come home to us 
to repeat her triumphs. Her playing last 
night was a revelation to all music lovers.’’ 

Cleveland Plain Dealer:—“Miss Ware is 
herself part of her instrument, rather, she 
has made the instrument part of herself. 
The depths of feeling, ranges of emotion 
and color which she drew from her violin 
swayed the audience magically.” 








Two Engagements (Dec. 1-Jan. 14) 

with The Philadelphia Orchestra 
followed by 

Two Engagements (Mch. 2 and 3) 


with The Bethlehem Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Also 
Two New York Engagements, 


Feb. 22 at Waldorf-Astoria and 
another in April. 





Helen Ware’s American Successes 
are shared with 


Dr. Istvan Halasz 


Hungarian Baritone 
The greatest exponent of the Hun- 


garian Classic Song. Their pro- 
grams are Unique and Fascinating. 
(second half of 


Season) 
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PROFESSOR OF SINGING 


PAOLO GUETTA Via PASSARELLA 7 MILAN, ITALY 


On the Examining Board at the Conservatorium G. Verdi. 


Il canto nel suo meccanismo—Ediz. U. Hoepli. 


Author of: 


Dalle antiche norme e dalle nuove—Ediz. G. Ricordi & Co. 


o mis ALESSANDRO BONCL «=: 


Dearest Master, 


Parma, 21st Sept., 1913. 


The ideas you express on the teaching of singing in your ‘‘Dalle antiche norme e dalle nuove’’ corresponds 
so exactly to those of the true School, and to mine, that as well as congratulating you most heartily, I 
wish, for the sake of the revival of this Italian Art, that all may follow them. 


Alessandro Bonci. 
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TOLEDO’S SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA PROVES ITS WORTH IN FIRST CONCERT 
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Toledo’s Newly Organized Symphony Orchestra, of Which Lewis Clement Is the Conductor 





Althaus, F. N. Johnson, C. Botte, J. S. Niewiadom 
ski, F. Wagner, Chas. B. Smoyer, Roy Slater, A. 


, 


b Rerea. ). O., Dec. 1—To those in- The whole program was performed in a_ others equally well known, The program 


terested in local musical affairs an en- Way that brought forth expressions of sur- given yesterday was as follows: B. Ketchum. Violas—Don V. Weedman, P 

. : ywrised delight from the hundreds of au- ; s . Schultz, Frank Urie, Otto Krueger, N. H. Moray. 

couraging sight was presented yesterday pl ya a Overture, “Oberon,’’ Weber; Symphony No. 1, Cellos na gt re id L. B. Ketchum. C. A. Lind 

after “— he Scot High S | 1 Au ditors gathered. : -— Beethoven; Menuet from Opera “Berenice,” Han- say. R. Spe il , Sr. Bass = a A. Jor dan P. “Malone, 

alternoon in the scott ign ocnoo! fin he orchestra is made up of Toledo mu- del; “Gypsy Rondo,’? Haydn; “Petit Mari, Petite E Muelle: Flutes—T. G. Patterson, Alfred 

ditorium when the newly organized Toledo _ sicians and contains men prominent them- ners ve string apt a, wirets —— Buhren. Clarinet—Otto Ballard, C. J. Hartung, 

. ° ~ . _ C " ‘ " ants - ( j tring yrchestra), SCNaIKOWSKYy ; : - rer oes re : > ' -_ » 

Symphony Orchestra gave its first program, selves as leaders of bands or orchestras. «pomp and Circumstance,” Elgat , bow go sates PP - 7 cae —e 

2 o ‘ < r « < ’ . . ° ucnanse »aASSOONnS Soo oO 9 e > 

° ° ~ . ~ / y > > } rs q > ile > be : , 

under the direction of Lewis Clement. It Among the ee ee John Koella, : . Hedges. Horns—W. F. Lewinski, L. A. Woodruff 

‘gree ow ‘ leader of the Valentine Theater Orches- The personnel of the orchestra is as fol- | Cornets—W. L. Vail, W. H. Hopkins, F. W. 

is through the efforts of the Musical Art tra, concertmaster; Abraham Ruvinsky, Lin's Lower. l'rombone R. A. Babcock, C. F. L. Leon 

aE ae ‘ ’ ; ; : : ; ’ . hardt. Bass Trombone—Joe Grant. Truba— 

Society, composed of men, that the orches- leader of the Russian Orchestra of Hotel Harry J. Olker. Timpeni—J. C. Weinie. Drume 

tra was organized, and it now lox ks. after Secor: Charles Allen, leader at Keith’s: , a og 2 gone i ri th ee ed and triangle W. C. Schuck. llarp—Miss Hazelle 

’ a ae . . ; iY p rinsk in ed, ¢ as, & ~— cinath : 

yesterday’s performance, as though Toledo [red Lower, leader of Lower’s Band; Wil- @2"20am sugges * ania mi Black. Organ—Carl Stock. 


: ; ; 4 : ae Sturmer, J. S. Shaw, Theo. Koella, D. L. Stewart, — ; 
were to have a permanent organization. liam Vail, Lynnel Reed, Emil Sturmer and Cc. E. Allen. Second violins—J. Benowitz, W. Ps mw = 





Akron Musical Club Wins Favor in dances, the soloist being Jeanne Bowman. Christine Miller Wins New Admirers in core, left a wonderful impression. The 


Operetta Effective costumes and pretty stage settings Terrell, Tex. way in which she stirred her audience was 

a with the rest combined to make “In India” a _ something to be long remembered. The 

Akron, O., Dec. 4, 1913—The study or by far the most successful effort the club _Terrett, Tex., Dec. 8.—An event extraor singer’s accompaniments as played by Miss 

; afternoon section of the Tuesday Musical has yet done. The direction of the operetta ‘inary in local musical circles was the pro Dansby of the conservatory added much 

: Club of Akron gave two splendid perform- was jn the hands of Mrs. D. S. Bowman. &fam rendered by Christine Miller, con to the perfect success of the evening of 
ances of the operetta “In India” at the Mrs A. S. McCormick selected the cos tralto, at the Terrell branch of the Cin song 


cinnati Conservatory Saturday evening. 
Miss Miller is the possessor of a true con 
tralto and uses it with musicianship and in 


Grand_ Theater on November 25 and 26.  tuymes. Mrs. C. F 
Mrs. T. S. Ejichelberger sang the leading 
role, Merah, in a manner that evoked 


. Cass looked after things 
as stage manager and Mrs. C. Brust was 
accompanist. 


Ernest Newman’s Article 


hearty applause. The other women in the Sanam telligence. She possesses to a marked de MusicaL AMERICA wishes to acknowledge 
cast were: Mrs, N. O. Mather, as How Dr. Muckey to Lecture at Convention of &%'°e that happy faculty of creating an at- that the article by Ernest Ne wman entitled 
How; Eileen Bowman, Simila; Mrs. App, , : mosphere in keeping with the spirit of her “Evolution of the Dance,” in the issue for 
Veerah, and Mrs. A. S. McCormick, Mrs. National Music Teachers songs. Each group stood distinct with its November 8, was published by courtesy of 
J. Madden, Mrs. E. R. Lowenhaupt, as old Dr. Floyd Muckey, whose articles on own individuality. The group of Brahms, Harold Bauer, for whom the article was 
women. A _ butterfly dance by Mrs. A. scientific voice building have created much including “Feldeinsamkeit,” “Nachtigall,’ written. This essay was inspired by Mr. 
Leavitt, Mrs. G. G. Bates and Harriet Good discussion, will deliver a lecture before “Der Schmied” and “Von Ewiger Liebe,”  Bauer’s unique program of dance music, to 
and a ladies’ chorus of 21 voices gave added the National Music Teachers’ Association was given with great depth and beauty. be given for the first time in New York at 
piquancy to the performances. Forty-nine at their convention in Cincinnati, Ohio. “The Idyls of the South Sea,” by Cad his recital on January 11, and was designed 
girls of ages ranging from four years to The lecture will be illustrated. The con- man, were faultless in their description and — to show the relationship between music and 
twelve years helped toward the general suc- vention will take place on December 29- charm. the dance. It will appear on the program 
cess of the presentation by songs and 30-31 and January I. “The Eagle,” by Schaefer, as a last en- of this recital. 








aon SOME OF es FREDERIC MARTIN 
BUTT AND RUMFOR THE AMERICAN BASSO 


HAVE BEEN MAKING IN AUSTRALIA ORATORIO CONCERT RECITAL 


Sydney—11 concerts, averaging $5200 receipts each. 

Melbourne—13 concerts, averaging $5020 each. 

Perth—7 concerts, averaging $5004 each. 

14 towns of less than 25,000 inhabitants—19 concerts, 
averaging $5104 each. 

7 towns over 25,000 inhabitants—14 concerts, averaginzZg 
$5112 each. 

THE FAMOUS ENGLISH SINGERS RETURN TO 
AMERICA EARLY IN JANUARY, BEGINNING 
THEIR SECOND TOUR ON THE PACIFIC 
COAST AND VISITING CANADIAN AND 
NORTHWESTERN POINTS . BEFORE 
STARTING FOR THE EAST. 

Their sensational success last season leaves no doubt as 
to the welcome awaiting them. For terms for such 

dates as are still available, 


Write LOUDON CHARLTON 
CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


Mason & Hamlin Plano Used Exclusively 





R. MARTIN, in his concert career, has sung 
with practically all of the important societies and 
clubs in the United States. He has had important 


recital and festival appearances. His many reengage- 


ments are the strongest possible recommendations of 
artistic worth. 


For available dates address 


FOSTER & DAVID, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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HEARING FOR MUSIC 
QF MRS. HECKSCHER 


Haarlem Philharmonic Society 
Presents Program of American 
Compositions 


The first musicale of the season of the 
Haarlem Philharmonic Society of New 
York, at the Waldorf-Astoria, was devoted 
to the works of Mrs. Celeste D. Heckscher. 
The compositions were performed by thirty 
members of the New York Symphony Or- 
chestra, directed by Alexander Saslavsky, 
Louise Voigt, soprano; Isabel Hauser, 
pianist; Alexander Saslavsky, violinist, and 
Corinne Wolerstein, accompanist. The pro- 
gram was as follows: 

“Dances of the Pyrenees,” suite for orchestra 
(three movements); ‘Serenade,’’ ‘‘Norse Maiden’s 
Lament,” “Pourquoi je t'aime,” Mme. Voigt; 
“Asiatic Dance’ (from the opera “The Flight of 
Time”), “Old French Dance,” for orchestra; ‘*To 
the Forest,” suite for violin and piano, Mr. Sas- 
lavsky and Miss Hauser; ““The Folded Rose,” “Mu- 
sic of Hungary,” songs with orchestra, Mme. 
Voigt; “‘Dances of the Pyreness,’”’ for orchestra 
(two movements). 


The giving of this entire program of 
Mrs. Heckscher’s works was inspired by the 
great success of her concert in A®olian Hall 
last year when the New York Symphony 
Orchestra, under Mr. Saslavsky, and assist- 
ed by noted artists, gave the first full pro- 
gram of her works. The concert, on this 
occasion, as on the last, demonstrated that 
Mrs. Heckscher’s compositions are of suffi- 
cient value and wide enough in variety of 
style to bear the strong critical attention 
focused on a program of the works of but 
one composer. The Haarlem Society is to 
be congratulated on its recognition of a 
purely American composer, especially since 
it is a woman who is so recognized, 

The orchestral works were received with 
marked enthusiasm and were smoothly 
played. In the various movements of the 
“Dances of the Pyrenees” there was viril- 
ity and a happy expression of the emotional 
content, while the “Asiatic Dance” from 
Mrs. Heckscher’s new opera, “The Flight 
of Time,” had to be repeated in response 
to insistent demands. This composer seems 
to have a decided talent for orchestral com- 
position and is especially happy in her 
choice of subjects for orchestral treatment. 

In the songs Mme. Voigt displayed a 
good voice of fine tonal quality and excel- 
lent interpretative ability. It is only fair 
to say that the songs offered her an excep- 
tional opportunity for the display of her 
art, for they are most singable. In the two 
songs with orchestra Mme. Voigt was even 
more successful, reaching the highest point 
of her work in “The Folded Rose” from 
“The Flight of Time.” This song should 
have wide popularity. 

In the suite for violin and piano Mr. Sas- 
lavsky and Miss Hauser showed excellent 
ensemble and entered well into the spirit 
of the work. It is a bright, attractive com- 
position and should be heard more widely. 
Technically both artists were impeccable. 
The closing numbers of the “Dances of the 
Pyrenees” aroused prolonged applause. Mr. 
Saslavsky and the artists were especially 
happy in their work during the afternoon 
and the concert, dedicated as it was to the 
works of one composer, was one of the 
most successful which the club has ever 
given. 


MUSIC IN NATION’S CAPITAL 


Parlow-Bachaus Repeat Successes— 
Boston Symphony in Fine Program 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 5.—Kathleen 
Parlow, violinist, and Wilhelm Bachaus, 
pianist, played in joint recital before a large 
and demonstrative audience here this week. 
Miss Parlow’s playing was characterized 
by a daintiness and charm that fairly en- 
chanted her auditors. Chopin numbers 
and a group of Schubert-Tausig arrange- 
ments comprised the solo part of Mr. 
Bachaus’s offering. His interpretation of 
these works was marked with great 
brilliance and _ poetic feeling. Grieg’s 
Sonata in C minor was played by both 
artists with fine effect. The recital was 
given under the direction of T. Arthur 
Smith, 

There was not a tedious moment in the 
program offered by the Boston Symphony 
in its second concert in the Capital City 
given recently under the management of 
Mrs. Katie Wilson-Greene and a jammed 
house showed its satisfaction. Beethoven's 
Sixth Symphony was the keystone number 


of the concert, and it was played deélight- 
fully. The soloist was Fritz Kreislers whose 
interpretation of Tschaikowsky’s Concerto 
in D major was undeniable, the audience 
calling him to the center. of the platform 
six times before its appreciation spent it- 
self. Weber’s “Jubel” overture was the 
final number of the program. W. H. 





WITEKS’ NEW YORK RECITAL 


Violinist and Pianist Charm von Ende 
Hearers with Their Art 


Anton Witek, solo violinist and concert- 
master of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
in conjunction with Vita Witek, pianist, 
gave a concert on December 6, at the Von 
Ende School of Music, New York, to a 
large and well-pleased audience. Schu- 
mann’s A Minor Sonata for violin and 


Mr. and Mrs. Anton Witek 


piano gave both Mr. and Mrs. Witek ample. 


opportunity for displaying their artistic in- 
terpretation, of which they took full advan- 
tage, especially in the first movement. 
Grieg’s G Major Sonata for violin and 
piano showed off their splendid technic and 
musicianship. 
Mme. Witek’s 
delssohn’s “Rondo 


numbers were Men- 
Capriccioso” and Al- 
kan’s “Le Festin D’Esop,” both of which 
were greeted with enthusiasm. Mr. Witek 
played the Adagio from a Haydn violin 
concerto with much feeling, and was heard 
to good advantage in Raff’s “Minuetto.”’ 
His other numbers, which were all played 
with artistic finish, were “Scherzo” by 
Spohr, and two compositions of Ries, 
“Gondoliera” and “Perpetuum Mobile.” 


solo 


Columbia 
““Messiah” 


Mme. Jeanne Jomelli will be the soprano 
soloist at the performance of “The Mes- 
siah” to be given on Wednesday evening, 
December 17, at Carnegie Hall by the Co- 
lumbia University Festival Chorus of 350 
voices, under the direction of Prof. Walter 
Henry Hall. The other soloists are Mme. 
Rost-Why, contralto; Orville Harrold, 
tenor, and William Hinshaw of the Metro 
politan Opera Company, baritone. 


Soloists for University 


Metropolitan Stars Aid Sick Chorister 


One of the oldest of the Metropolitan 
Opera House choristers, Edgardo Tosi, was 
sent back to his native Italy on December 
6 on the Berlin, of the North German Lloyd 
Line. He is a victim of cancer and when 
the fact became known one of the women 
of the chorus raised a fund for him. Within 
a few minutes she collected $150 from 
artists, including Miss Destinn, Miss Bori. 
Messrs. Caruso, Gilly, Amato, Didur and 
Polacco. 





EVAN WILLIAMS 
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$2,000 RAISED FOR 
GUILMANT STATUE 


Of This Amount ‘$900 Was. Sub- 
scribed by American Committee 
Headed by Dr. Carl 


The committee in Paris in charge of the 
funds being raised for the monument to be 
erected in the memory of the late Alexander 
Guilmant has received the sum of 4459.90 
francs ($900) as the amount raised in this 
country through the efforts of the American 
committee. 

Dr. William C. Carl received the follow- 


ing letter from Mr. 
official treasurer: 


Etienne Gaveau, the 


“Dear Sir: 

“IT wish to thank you personally, -both in my 
name and in the name of the Committee of the 
Guilmant Monument, for the cheek which you 
have handed in. The total amount of the sub- 
ecriptions now. aggregate ten thousand francs,,. in- 
cluding the sum you have given. Will you kindly 
transmit our thanks to the American subscribers, 
and receive, my dear sir, the assurance of our best 
regards.”’ 

Word has been received that the work 
on the monument is expected to be started 
this season, and when completed the monu- 
ment will be placed at the side of the Tro- 
cadéro, where M. Guilmant played for many 
years. 

The executive committee for the United 
States comprised William C. Carl, chair- 
man; Edmund Jaques, secretary and treas- 
urer; George Whitfield Andrews, David Ed- 
gar Crozier, Clarence Dickinson, Louis H. 
Eaton, Charles Galloway, Edward Kreiser, 
John Hermann Loud, Lawrence J. Munson, 
Frank T. Miles, Frederick Maxson, James 
H. Rogers, Edward Rechlin, S. Tudor 
Strang. Carl G. Schmidt, Frederick W. 
Schlieder, George Waring Stebbins, FEv- 
erette E. Truette. 





M. MOSZKOWSKI 


DEXTERITY AND STYLE 


Twenty Modern Studies for the Pianoforte 


M. MOSZKOWSKI 
Two Books. 


by 





(Op. 91) 


Price, 75 Cents Each 


(Schmidt’s Educational Series, No. 117 A.B.) 


The 


latest 


addition to Schmidt's Educational 


Series is a notable collection of modern studies 
by the world-famed composer, Moritz Moszkow- 


ski, 


Every player knows the grace and elegance 


of Moszkowski’s pianoforte compositions and 
the studies embody many of the technical prin- 
ciples which make this composer’s writings so 


thoroughly pianistic and attractive. 


The 


work 


offers a liberal selection of studies in pure tech 
nique, interspersed with some numbers designed 
for the practice of sustained melody, etc. 


BY THE SAME COMPOSER 


VALSE TOURBILLON (The Whirlwind) 


Opus 89 
No. 5 


Price 65 cts. 
(Fourth 
Grade) 





OTTO THUMER 


VELOCITY AND FINGER 


EQUALITY 


A Practical Course of Progressive Studies for 


the Pianoforte 
Two Books 


(Schmidt's Educational Series No. 112 a-b) 


The Study of Velocity through the develop- 
ment of control and strength of the fingers is 
here presented in a thoroughly practical manner 
and arranged to meet the requirements of the 
300k I may be applied as soon as 
a working knowledge of scales and time signatures 


young pupil. 


has been acquired. 


Price, 75 Cents Each 
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WINS DAYTON’S ESTEEM 


Soprano Assisted Capably by Resident 
Violinist—Mme. Szumowska Heard 
by Mozart Club 


Dayton, O., Dec. 5.—The second concert 
of the series arranged by 
Dayton 


A. F. Thiele 
brought to Maggie Teyte and 





Robert Schenck, Gifted Young Dayton 
Violinist 


crowded the new Victoria Theater with one 
of the most brilliant audiences that have 
ever been assembled here for a musical 
event. Miss Teyte was assisted by Robert 
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Schenck, an unusually talented young Day- 
ton violinist, a pupil of Tirindelli of the 
Cincinnati Conservatory. It was the first 
professional appearance of the young vio- 
linist in Dayton. 

Miss Teyte’s program was happily se- 
lected and included operatic airs and songs 
in French with a group of old English songs 
in costume, all of which she sang with a 
charm and naiveté that were irresistible. 
She received a reception of the utmost cor- 
diality. 

For his opening number Mr. Schenck 
played the Grieg Sonata in F Major and 
followed with the “Danse Espajiol” of Sar- 
asate, Schubert’s “Wiegenlied’” and Mr. 
Tirindelli’s “In a Garden.” A double num- 
ber, “Le Nil,” by Leroux, sung by Miss 
Teyte with violin obbligato played by Mr. 
Schenk, was particularly telling and the art- 
ists were called to the stage time after time. 
Charles Lurvey was the accompanist for 
Miss Teyte, while Harold Morris of Cin- 
cinnati served in a similar capacity for Mr. 
Schenck. 

Mme. Szumowska appeared before the 
Mozart Club in a lecture recital on Chopin 
at the new Y. W. C. A. auditorium and 
scored emphatically. She aroused her hear- 
ers to great enthusiasm by her wonderful 
playing of Chopin. 

The Singers’ Club, an organization of a 
dozen of the best women’s voices of the 
city, under the direction of Grant Odell, 
gave a very attractive concert last Monday. 
The club made a fine impression in this, its 
first public appearance. An added feature 
was found in the ’cello solos of Max Froe- 
lich of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra. 

“SCHERZO.” 


PIANIST ZADORA INTRODUCED 


Artist Booked by Edelman & Gouldon 
for Initial American Appearances 


Abner N. Edelman has joined forces 
with Alfred M. Gouldon, who was for sev 
eral years the personal representative of 
Efrem Zimbalist. The new firm of Edel 
man & Gouldon, with offices at 220 West 
lorty-second street, has secured the ex 
clusive direction of Michael von Zadora, 
the Polish pianist, who is the head of the 
piano department at the Institute of Mu- 
sical Art, New York. Mr. Zadora has been 
hailed in Europe as a pianist of the first 
rank, and echoes of his successes abroad 
have reached our shores to such an extent 
that he has already been engaged by man) 
of the leading musical organizations of this 
country. 

The first 





to realize his value was the 
Kneisel Quartet, which has engaged him 
to appear as soloist in eight cities. He has 
already been heard in Boston, Philadelphia 
and Newark with this organization and ap- 
peared in New York with the quartet on 
December 9. Mr. Zadora’s first appearance 
in. recital is scheduled to take place in 
7Eolian Hall on the afternoon of Jan 
uary 22. 


BATTISTINI IN BERLIN 


Famous Baritone Tells Why He Has 
Never Visited America 


Mattia Battistini, the famous Italian bari- 
tone, whom many regard as the foremost 
living exponent of the art of bel canto, has 
been the man of the hour recently in Ber- 
lin, where he has been filling an engage- 
ment. 

Battistini is the only one of the world’s 
greatest singers who has never yielded to 
the lure of the American dollar. When 
asked why he had persistently refused to 
join the coterie of his Italian compatriots 





Opera Goers Find Novelties 
In Their Christmas Stockings 
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Representation of Operatic “Gifts” to Metropolitan Patrons, 
Delivered by “Santa Claus” Gatti-Casazza 


Viafora’s Symbolic 


well as 
what 


PERAGOERS may be expected to have their Christmas gifts as the 

rest of mankind, and Cartoonist Viafora has the 
management of the Metropolitan Opera has in store for its patrons in the shape of 
operatic novelties. Thus, General Manager Gatti-Casazza is depicted descending 
the Metropolitan’s chimney as a “Santa Claus,” laden with five new operas and 
three revivals. Of these “The Masked Ball” and “Der Rosenkavalier” have already 
been “delivered.” The other symbols in the picture are Antonio Scotti as Fal 
staff; Charpentier as the “double” of his own Julien; “three of a kind” in Monte 


represented above 


mezzis “l’Amore dei Tre Re’; a reminiscence of the “Toreador Song” in “Car- 
men”; Wolf-Ferrari’s version of “L’Amour Medecin” and the “portrait of the 
Mother,” which figures prominently in Victor Herbert’s “Madeleine.” 





at the Metropolitan Opera House in New FOR ‘* FRIENDS OF MUSIC” 
York he laughingly told a Berlin cor- aw 

respondent of the New York Herald of a 
remark in which one baffled impresario had 
summed up the situation: 

“A man must either be a grand seigneur 
who has need neither of money nor fame 
or else he is a blank fool.” Signor Bat 
tistini swears that his real reason is a 
haunting memory of mal de mer when as a 
young artist he crossed the Atlantic for an 
engagement in South America 


First Concert Attracts Large Audience— 
Program of Chamber Music 


l‘or the first concert of the newly organ 
ized Society of the Friends of Music, given 
lyecember 7 in the Ritz-Carlton Hotel, New 
York, there was a large audience to listen 
to a program by the Kneisel Quartet and as 
sisting artists from the New York and Bos 
ton Symphony Orchestra. The society was 
formed to develop musical culture in Ame1 





























is an object-lesson to all of 


her craft, 
sympathetic voice is of it- 
self a pleasure to hear. 


This is the opinion of the music critic 


SOPRANO OF THE CENTURY 


ica and to work with similar societies 
abroad. American music will be featured, 
but the best of all countries will be repre 
sented and much music that could not other 
wise be heard will be brought out. The 
program of the first concert was as follows: 


Miss La Palme’s diction 


and her clear, 


“Unfinished” Quartet in C Minor, Schubert 
Kneisel Quartet (Franz Kneisel, first violin; Hans 
Letz, second violin; Louis Svecenski, viola; Wil 
lem Willeke, violoncello); Quartet in F Major for 
oboe, violin, viola and violoncello, Mozart, George 
Longy, Franz Kneisel, Louis Svecenski and Willem 
Willeke; Concerto in G Major, for violin principale 
and two flutes, with string accompaniment and 
piano, Bach, Franz Kneisel, George Barrére, Wil 
liam Kincaid, Hans Letz, Louis Svece 


the LONDON STANDARD. 


nski, Willem 


BEATRICE Willeke, Ludwig Manoly, Samuel Gardner, Elias 
Breeskin, Sascha Jacobsen, Robert Toedt and Clar 
M é male 
L A ' A L New Operatic Sky in Berlin 
BeRLIN, Dec. 6.—The so-called Fortuny 


sky, named for its inventor, a Spanish 
painter, and regarded as a most important 
acquisition to modern stage machinery, had 
this 


OPERA CO. of N. Y. 


its first try-out on a German stage 
Address Inquiries to the Concert week at the Deutsches Opernhaus at Char 
Bureau of the Century Opera Co., 62d lottenburg. The sky is described as an im 
‘ : ; mense concave surface of aluminum, 
St. and Central Park West, New which projects light and sound effects with 
York. complete fidelity to nature. The customary 
side wings are eliminated and the pictorial 





illusion is said to be perfect. 
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New York, December 13, 1913 


DEFINING THE ISSUE 
We received a 
garding the propaganda which this paper, as well as its 
editor, 


have number of communications re- 


has been making for some time past for the 


abrogation of the discrimination which undoubtedly ex- 
and for a 


American in music, 


our 


against everything 
attitude 


ists 


more generous toward Own composers, 


conductors, not because they are 


they 


players and 
but 
serves recognition. 


singers, 


Americans, because have ability which de- 


Furthermore, we have raised our voice against the 


craze for everything foreign, which has existed for 


years in this country, even when artists have come here 


who were barely shadows of their former selves, and 


yet have managed, 
of all the available 


many cases, to sweep the decks 


cash, so that other worthy endeav- 


ors, particularly of American artists, have been barely 


able to secure enough to pay their traveling expenses. 


The communications we have received have heartily 


endorsed our position. There have been a few, how- 


ever, who have evidently misunderstood our attitude, or 
have considered themselves aggrieved because their 
personal interest was affected. 

is a prominent who has 
sent us the following letter: 


NEw 
AMERICA: 


Among the latter manager, 


York, November 29, IQOT3. 


Editor MUSICAL 


Some people have recently told me of your articles 


against Fine! Keep it up! It’s great for busi 


The 


God knows | 


Ysaye. 


ness. Hammer him to a finsh! more you hammer, 


the more the people will buy. need the 


money! 
Very 


truly yours, 


R. E. 


JOHNSTON. 


vyhnston, instead of listening to what “some 


told him about the 
time to time in 
articles himself he 


lf Mr. Ji 
people” articles which have ap- 
MusicaAL AMERICA, had 
would have seen that his 


have 
peared from 
read these 
letter is not justified. 

Musical AMERICA 
against Mr. Y 
said, and, we 


any articles 
What we 
that 


not published 


other 


has 


saye or any artist. have 


believe, with justice, is musical 


knowledge, culture and intelligence in this country 
have reached a point where we should no longer pat- 
ronize artists whose attitude to the American public is 
one of supercilious indifference, whose performances 
are not, in any way, up to their own standard, and yet 
who receive a tremendous reward, which we do not 
consider justified, especially for the reason already 
stated, that it takes from more worthy endeavors and 
enterprises, and is therefore, both in an educational as 
well as artistic sense, detrimental to the best interests 
of musical art in this country. 

In this connection it is perfectly true that we men- 
tioned, as examples to illustrate our meaning, two art- 
ists of the highest distinction, namely, Mr. Paderewski 
and Mr. Ysaye. We contended that Mr. Paderewski is 
no longer entitled to the recognition that he once re- 
ceived, and we gave varied reasons therefor, while ad- 
mitting, of course, his genius and his immense popular- 
ity with the music-loving public. 

We took Mr. Ysaye as another example of an artist 
who once had a deservedly great reputation, but who 
to-day, at times, plays with a humorous indifference 
for the audience as well as for the composer. 

We called attention to the fact that Mr. Paderewski 
frequently misuses the instrument he plays, and we did 
ask frankly whether it was worth five dollars to go to 
a hall, wait forty minutes till Mr. Paderewski conde- 
scended to appear, and then have him use a magnificent 
concert grand as if it were an anvil. 

The trouble with Mr. Johnston is that he belongs to 
past times in the managerial field. Anything which af- 
fects his own business interest or that of the artists he 
represents, he looks upon as an attack. He does not 
realize that of late years there has been a wonderful ad- 
vance in musical knowledge and taste in this country, 
which is all the more surprising inasmuch as he himself 
notably contributed to this advance through the 
many attractions of the highest artistic class which he 
has brought to this country or has represented here. 

The time has gone by when the United States can be 
safely exploited as an Eldorado for musical “has-beens,” 
and the best proof of that is that within the last three 
seasons several foreign tenors, sopranos and baritones 
have fallen down at the Metropolitan Opera House be- 
cause they were not able to meet the issue, and yet they 
are, each and every one of them, distinguished in their 
own countries. 

Would it not be nearer the truth if Mr. Johnston ad- 
mitted that our position is correct, at least to the ex- 
tent that the American public will no longer pay large 
sums to artists of great reputation unless such are still 
measurably worthy and willing to give a fair return for 
the large reward they demand? 


has 





WHY EXPURGATE “ROSENKAVALIER”? 


A reading of Hugo von Hoffmannthal’s original text 
of “Der Rosenkavalier” will convince any one that this 
opera could never have been a successful competitor in 
the National Federation of Musical Clubs’ prize com- 
petition. The Kaiserin found it desirable to inaugurate 
a campaign of expurgation upon it in Germany, and 
New York has deemed it expedient to pursue this cam- 
paign further with vigor. 

This seems a curious fact in a city which has toler- 
ated with some fortitude the dramatic presentations of 
“The Lure” and “The Fight.” These two have been in 
plain English, and have been spoken with the intention 
of being heard. The dubious elements of the “Rosen- 
text, doubly concealed. In the 

they will be rendered in German, and thus 
would be apt to be understood well only by the Ger- 
mans living in New York, and they, as representatives 
of the European continent, are not squeamish about 
such matters as are our puritanical Americans. 

Beyond that, these passages in question are not spok- 
en, but sung, and we know that when language is sung 


kavalier” however, are 


first place 


but a series of bovine-sound- 
melting into each other in a 
It really cannot be seen why there is any need 
of expurgating the “ text. 


it is no longer language, 


ing vocables mysterious 
manner. 


Rosenkavalier” 





BUSONI COURTING DESTRUCTION 


“New World” con- 
Busoni—a priest of 


How is this! Busoni 


American Indian themes! 


writing a 
certo on 
art, a representative of the Renaissance transplanted 
into our own time! 

Mr. Busoni, that this thing is ta- 
boo, this futile and ridiculous attempt to apply Ameri- 
can Indian the real art? Do 
not know that there is nothing in it? Have you 
not read the pronunciamentos of the American critics 
on this matter? and so 


to succeed in so ridiculous 


Do you not know, 
melodies to making of 


you 


They have settled it long ago, 
Mr. 


it is impossible, Busoni, 
an attempt. 

The songs of the American Indians are mere barbaric 
chants without rhyme or reason. No application of the 
highest imagination, the highest genius in the world, 


can make a decent whistle out of this sow’s ear. In 


making this forbidden attempt you are committing a sin 
which will prove your certain downfall from the artistic 
height on which you have established yourself. The 
critics have concluded the matter in advance. Take the 
of a friend—do not hurl yourself from this Tar- 
do not nail yourself to this cross. 


advice 
peian Rock; 








Personalities 





Thuel Burnham, the American Pianist, from an Oil 


Painting 


Thuel Burnham, the American pianist, will sail for 
America on the Rotterdam on December 13 for his first, 
tour of his native country. From January until the end 
of the season he will concertize under the direction of 
Harry Culbertson, of Chicago. On his arrival in New 
York Mr. Burnham will allot the four Burnham schol- 
arships which are being arranged for by the MacDowell 
Club, the Thursday Musical Club, the Studio Club and 
Susan Woodford. His New York recital will be on 
March 24 and on March 29 he will play with the Peo- 
ple’s Symphony. In February and March there will 
also be two appearances with the Kneisel Quartet. 


Schumann-Heink—Henry Schumann-Heink, son of 
Mme. Schumann-Heink, singer, has been appointed 
clerk of the Paterson (N. J.) Police Court, at a salary 
of $1,200. 

Hudson-Alexander—After her 
Wilson College in Chambersburg, Pa., 
Hudson-Alexander, the soprano, was 
dinner at the Executive Mansion by 
Mrs. Tenner. 


Luckstone—Isadore 


recent song recital at 
Mme, Caroline 
entertained at 
Governor and 
Luckstone, the New York vocal 
teacher, declares that a vocal teacher, or, indeed, any 
music teacher, should be able to illustrate personally 
anything which he may require his pupils to do. He 
does not exempt himself from this test. 


Hamlin—Jack Hamlin, the small son of George Ham- 
lin, the American tenor, has a large ambition; it is to 
conduct an orchestra “just like Campanini.” The little 
fellow may often be seen at performances of the Chi- 
cago Grand Opera Company, but instead of watching 
the plot unfold on the stage, his attention is fastened 
upon the conductor and the magic results he obtains 
from a little stick no longer than a ruler. 


Hammerstein—In the cast of “High Jinks 
comedy, with music by Rudolf Friml, composer of 
“The Firefly,” is Elaine Hammerstein, daughter of 
Arthur Hammerstein and grand-daughter of Oscar. 
The work had its New York premiére this week under 
the direction of Arthur Hammerstein. Elaine Ham- 
merstein is seventeen years old and hopes “to star for 
Grandpa” in grand opera some day. 


.”’ a musical 


Hempel—Frieda Hempel, soprano of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera, sang with a heavy heart last week, for she 
had lost her dogs Boy and Struppi. The first, a fox 
terrier, was left behind in Berlin when Miss Hempel 
came to New York this season. He died about three 
wee ago, and the day after the mews reached the 
singer Struppi died, too. Struppi was an Irish terrier 
and a great pet and was with Miss Hempel at her 
apartment in Riverside Drive. 


Ruffo—Titta Ruffo, the 
initiated into the tribe of 
during a ceremony at the Land Show 
last week. Medicine Owl, Chief of the tribe, conferred 
the title of “Che-Ka-Ko-Meens,” or “Thunder Chief,” 
and painte: d two red spots on the cheeks of the singer, 
saying: ‘This man is worthy of the name, for when he 
sings he makes the flowers bloom and the hearts of 
men joyous.” Ruffo was cheered as he went through 
the solemn tribal rites. 


baritone, was 
“Real Injuns,’ 
held in Chicago 


celebrated 
Blackfeet, 


Stransky—Josef Stransky, the eminent conductor of 
the New York Philharmonic Orchestra, is one of few 
contemporary musicians who understand the art of 
painting. Mr. Stransky not only has one of the finest 
collections of modern German paintings in his New 
York home, but he is so well versed in the subject 
technically that he is able to write articles on the sub- 
ject. Responding to the request of The International, 
he has recently completed an article on modern Ger- 
man art, which will appear in that periodical in the 
near future. 
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San Franciscans Warm in 
Praise of Hadley’s Work 














Henry Hadley, Conductor of the San Francisco Orchestra, and His Brother Arthur, 
in the Former’s New Motor Car 


AN FRANCISCO, Dee. 5.—Henry 
Hadley is meeting with unprecedented 
success in his work as conductor of the 
San Francisco Orchestra. This is the or- 
chestra’s third season and both press and 
public are unanimous in their conviction 
that the orchestra has never done finer 
work than at the present time. This is 
Hadley’s eighth year as a conductor of op- 
era and symphony both in Europe and 
America. He is an untiring worker de- 
voted to both the classics and moderns and 
the Cort Theater is filled at each perform- 


ance by respectful, enthusiastic audiences. 
The symphonies have taken a firm hold in 
the hearts of the San [Franciscans and they 
look up to their orchestra and its leader 
with feelings of civic pride and loyalty. 


Henry Hadley’s new tone-poem after 
Vondel’s “Lucifer” has been accepted by 
Josef Stransky for the Philharmonic 


Orchestra. His symphony No. 4—‘“North 
East, South and West” has been scheduled 
for performances this season by the Phila- 
delphia, New York, Chicago and Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestras. 





DISAPPOINTMENTS IN 
DR. MUCK’S PROGRAM 


Boston Symphony Orchestra’s New 
York Concert Not Up to 
Usual Level 
” is to be hoped that the symphonic 
works of the late and highly esteemed 


conductor, Gustav Mahler, are not to be 


made steady diet for patrons of symphonic 


concerts. lor they follow close on the 
heels of the endless symphonies of Anton 
Bruckner, vieing with that Viennese com- 
poser’s works not only in their lack of 


convincing and worthy ideas but in length. 

The audience at the Thursday evening 
concert last week of the Boston Symphony 
Hall, New Y ork, 


found this out much to its regret, and dis- 


Orchestra at Carnegie 
tinguished itself by moving about restlessly 
and chatting merrily between the three 
long parts. Dr. Muck had to beat his 
baton against his music stand to call them 
to order, an unusual proceeding at these 
concerts. 

The leader of the band from Boston 
brought us Mahler’s Fifth Symphony, the 
one in C Sharp Minor (that is the first 
movement happens to be in that key—the 
last is in the unrelated tonality of D). The 
symphony is not new to New York, though 
it is played at such great intervals (one 
should be thankful for this, at any rate) 
that it is always something of a novelty 


when a conductor puts it on his list. There 
is little to be said about a work which 
contains thematic material enough for a 
twenty-five minute symphony and _ which 
runs on instead for one hour and seven- 
teen minutes; such was the interval it oc 


cupied last week, as_ th 
timed the three sections. 
Mastery of instrumentation, a _ certain 
felicity of melodic expression and a com- 
mand of modern harmonic development 
were Mahler’s. But of distinguished mel- 
odies he had few or none, and his complex 
treatment of his material is always 
a cause for wonder. Even with his mas- 
tery of orchestral writing his climaxes do 


present writer 


nalVve 


not overwhelm you as do those of Wagner 
and, in our time, Richard Strauss. The 
performance was a fine one, and Dr. Muck 
was applauded to the echo at the close, 
sharing the plaudits with the orchestra. 

It was nearly quarter of ten when Fritz 
Kreisler came on the stage to play the 
Tschaikowsky Concerto. The pleasure de- 
rived from a Kreisler performance is in- 
deed considerable. Even the banalities of 
this brilliant work of the popular Russian 
master are in a degree to be forgiven when 
played by a great artist. And Mr. Kreisler 
is one of these. He played the concerto 
with lovely tone and a fire which in its 
dashing sweep almost approached the 
tzigane in music. He made many cuts, 
the advisability of some of them open to 
question, and seemed to show a certain in- 


difference that those who know how in 
tensely the great violinist interests him 
self in his art could not understand. His 


addition of an embellishment ad /’Orientale 
in the Andante was out of place, too, Yet 
it may be that the work is unsympathetic 
to him. One can hardly imagine that the 
riotous commonplaceness of the drunken 
peasantry in the Finale can appeal to a 
musician who plays Brahms and Beethoven 
as he does. The orchestral accompaniment 
was insecure and uneven, and in the slow 
movement the first bassoon “squawked” 
and the first clarinet played hopelessly out 
of tune. Even this must be forgiven. For 
the symphony had occupied the time usually 
given to a whole concert. Accordingly th 
accompaniment to the concerto was played 


by musicians whose energies were well- 
nigh spent. Dr. Muck was doubtless 
tired, too, after the long and_ turgid 


symphony, which should be retired to a 
place of honor in the library of musicians 
rather than placed on programs which the 
public is asked to enjoy. A. W. K. 


A Classical Afternoon 
With Boston Symphony 


Those New York patrons of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, who find their deep 
est musical edification in a purely classical 
program (there are said to be r 
greatly prefer these tranquil joys to the 
emotional stimuli of modernism) repaired 
to Carnegie Hall with delight in their gentl 


many who 


hearts last Saturday afternoon. Dr. Muck 
provided as an antidote for the large dose 
of Mahler two nights previous Haydn's 
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The Weber’s 


International Prestige 


The strongest evidence of how wide- 


spread is the popularity of the Weber, 


is shown by the great demand for this 


famous piano abroad. This demand has 


become so urgent that one of the largest 


and best equipped factories in all Europe 


has been erected near London for the 


manufacture of Weber pianos. 
proof as to the prestige enjoyed by the 
Weber in Europe, is one of the most 


striking tributes that could possibly be 


paid to any piano. 


Such 
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“Surprise” Symphony, Handel's Concerto 
in F for strings and woodwind, the “Magic 
lute” Overture and the Beethoven Violin 
Concerto, with the greatest of all its in- 
terpreters, I‘ritz Kreisler, to play it. 

Some person of keen perceptions not very 
long ago characterized the Boston Sym- 
phony as a “chamber music orchestra.” 
With this designation one may or may not 
Yet there is nothing in which this 
ultra-refined and super-polished organiza 
tion can show its graces and refinements as 
well as in the music of the classicists to 
which its tone and style are so _ ideally 
suited. As the orchestra was in good trim 
last Saturday the performances of the ever- 
fresh Haydn symphony and the fine con- 
certo of Handel were superlatively enjoy- 
able. The Mozart operatic overture was 
also well done. But we have heard more 
delicately shaded, polished and clean-cut 
presentations of it under Mr. Hertz at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. 

Of Mr. Kreisler’s sublime interpretation 
of the Beethoven Concerto what is left to 
be said at this date? Words are futile in 


agree, 


description of the manifold wonders of his 
playing of the first two movements, espe 
cially when he is in such good form as he 
was on Saturday. As usual the climax of 
his performance was his proclamation ot 
his own superb cadenza—so finely fash 
ioned by contrapuntal weaving of the two 
main themes and entailing double-stopping 
of supreme difficulty. And he made the 
heavenly Larghetto tear-compelling in its 
lofty poetic eloque nce. His tone showed a 
slight falling off in the final Rondo, which 
in its trivialities forms such a pitiful anti 
climax to the preceding section. rm. 2. FP. 


Otto Kahn Recovers from Indisposition 


Cuicaco, Dec. 7—Otto H. Kahn, of New 
York, who collapsed while making a speech 
here last night, left for New York to-day 
fully recovered from his indisposition. Mr 
Kahn was speaking as chairman of the 
Metropolitan Opera directorate at a dinner 
given by John C. Shaffer to friends 
who have assisted in placing opera 
here on a firm basis. 
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“D’yer see, Emmie, now it’s gettin’ late they’re puttin’ 
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BACHAUS DISCUSSES HIS TECHNIC 








How the Pianist Produces His Effects — Self-Criticism During 
Practice — Scales and Arpeggios Important — Opinions of 
Modern Piano Music—Neitzel’s Concerto a Fine Work 


By HARRIETTE BROWER 








6é OW do I produce the effects which 
I obtain from the piano?” 

The young German artist, Wilhelm 
Bachaus, was seated in the spacious apart- 
ments secured for him and his charming 
wife, at the Ritz, in New York, when this 
question was asked. A grand piano stood 
close’at hand and the pianist ran his fingers 
lightly over its keys from time to time or 
illustrated some technical point as he 


talked. 

“In answer | would say I produce them 
mainly by listening, criticising, judging, 
working over the point, until I get it as I 
want it. Then I can reproduce it at will, 
if | want to make just the same effect; 
but sometimes | want to change and try 
another. 

“[ am particular about the seat I use at 
the piano, as | sit lower than most ama- 
teurs, who in general are apt to sit tod 
high. My piano stool has just been taken 
out for a few repairs, or I could show you 
how low it is. Then I am old-fashioned 
enough to believe still in scales and ar- 
peggios. Many of the players of the pres- 
ent day seem to have no use for such 
things, but | find them of great importance. 
This does not necessarily mean that I go 
through the whole set in all keys when | 
practice the scales, but I select a few at a 
time. I start with ridiculously simple 
forms—just the hand over the thumb, 
and the thumb under the hand; a few 
movements each way, especially for ar- 
peggios. The principle I have mentioned is 
the difficult point, and a few doses of this 
remedy bring the hand up into order 
again.” 

The pianist illustrated this principle on 
the piano most convincingly. 

“As you see I slant the hand consid- 
erably across the keys,’ he said, “but this 
oblique position is more comfortable, and 
the hand can accommodate itself to the 
intervals of the arpeggio or to the passing 
of the thumb in scales. Some may say 
stick out the elbow too much, but I don't 
care for that, if by this means the scale 
becomes smooth and even. 


Overhauling His Technic 


“T have to overhaul my technic once or 
twice a week, to see that everything is all 
right, and of course the scales and arpeg- 
gios come in for their share of criticism. 
Yes, I practice them in legato, staccato 
and in other touches, but mostly in legato, 
as that is somewhat more difficult and more 
beautiful than the others.” 

Speaking of the action of fingers, Mr. 
Bachaus continued: “Why yes, I raise my 
fingers, whenever and wherever neces- 
sary—no more. Do you know Breithaupt? 
Well, he does not approve of such techni- 
cal exercises as these (illustrating), hold- 
ing some fingers and lifting others, for 
technical practice, but I do. As far the 
metronome, I approve of it to cultivate 
the sense of rhythm in those who are lack- 
ing in this particular. I sometimes use it 
myself, just to see the difference between 
the mechanical rhythm and the true rhythm, 

for they are not always the same by any 
means. 

“Do you know these ‘Technical Exer 
cises’ of Brahms? I think a great deal of 
them, and as you see, carry them around 
with me; they are excellent. 

“You ask me about octaves. It is true 
they are easy for me now, but I can re 
member the time when they were difficult. 
The only remedy is to work constantly at 


them. Of course they are more difficult 
for small hands, so care must be taken not 
to strain or over tire the hand. A little 
at a time, in frequent doses, ought in six 
months, to work wonders. Rowing a boat 
is good to develop wrists for octave play- 
ing. 

“No, | do not teach piano, as I have no 
time for it; my own studies and concert 
work fill all my days. I do not think one 
can both teach and play successfully.” 


Modern Piano Music 


The subject turned to modern piano 
music. “Your MacDowell has written some 
nice music, some pretty music,” said Mr. 
achaus; “I am familiar with his Con- 
certo in D Minor, some of the short pieces 
and the Sonatas. As for modern piano 
concertos there are not many it is quite 
true. There is the Rachmaninoff, the Mac- 
Dowell | mentioned, the D Minor of 
Rubinstein, and the Saint-Saéns in G 
Minor. There is also a Concerto by Neit- 
zel, which is a most interesting work. | 
do not recall that it has been played in 
America. I have played it on the other 
side, but not here, and I may bring it out 
during my present tour. I believe Dr. 
Neitzel was in America a few years ago, 
in the capacity of a concert artist. He may 
he, doubtless is, far more highly gifted as 
a composer. At any rate this concerto is 
a fine work, into which the author has put 
his best thought, feeling and power. 

“| enjoy playing in America, especially 
in New York, where the knowledge and ap- 
preciation of music are so highly cultivated 
The smaller towns, not having these great 
opportunities, are not so far advanced.” 


PARLOW-BACHAUS IN TORONTO 


Many in Audience Remember Violinist 
as Juvenile Concert Performer 


Toronto, CAN., Dec. 1, 1913.—Kathleen 
Parlow and Wilhelm Bachaus played in 
joint recital last week before a critical and 
enthusiastic audience which jammed Mas- 
sey Hall. Many in the crowd remembered 
Miss Parlow, who is a Canadian by birth, 
as a talented young girl who took part in 
local concerts in various parts of the 
Dominion. But there was no trace of 
self consciousness in the artist who faced 
them last week. Miss Parlow offered a 
program that called forth all her power, 
brilliance, poetic fancy and wealth of warm 
imagination. She scored heaviest in the 
Wieniawski Polonaise and the Paganini 
Concerto. Her double stopping and oc- 
tave playing in the Polonaise elicited sin- 
cere applause. Miss Parlow did not try to 
force her violin to distressing limits, and 
never once allowed the sentimental pas- 
sages to lose their dignity. 

Mr. Bachaus’ played four Chopin 
studies in a style that set his auditors 
a-thrill, and gave an illuminating interpreta- 
tion of Chopin’s Ballade in A Flat Major 
and the Polonaise in A Flat, op. 53. 
Grieg’s Sonata in C Major for, piano and 
violin received a splendid joint interpreta- 
tion by Miss Parlow and Mr. Bachaus. 

R. B. 


Mme. Fremstad Added to List of Foster 
& David Artists 


Foster & David announce that Mme. 
Olive Fremstad, of the Metropolitan Opera 
(ompany, will appear in concert and re 
cital under their exclusive management for 
the remainder of this season and all of 
next season. 
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Madame Vicarino sang with tremendous success the 
role of “Violetta” in Verdi’s “La Traviata” recently in 
the Verdi Festival at the 


ROYAL OPERA OF PRAGUE (BOHEMIA) 


Her success was so pronounced that the Director of 
the Prague Royal Opera, Herr Teweles, wrote her the 
next day the following letter of congratulation: 

PRAG, NOVEMBER 3, 1913 

The great success obtained by you last night as 
“Violetta” in Verdi’s ‘La Traviata” moves me to thank 
you for your cooperation in the Verdi Cycle. 

a have been greatly pleased to make the acquaintance 
of a singer of such perfection in the art of singing, and 
whose performance is of such superior rank, and I am 
convinced that the great success, and stormy approval 
showered on you last night by the public, have opened 
the way for you to the largest German Opera Houses. 


(Signed) TEWELES. 


Prager Tagblatt, Nov. 3, 1913—'Last night’s performance gave us 
again two guests. Regina Vicarino was the heroine of the evening. 
lo her was also reserved the thankful task of rescuing the banner of 
the Italian singing art. Vicarino does not ostentate gorgeous jewels 
on her person or costumes; she carries her jewels in her throat. A 
strong voice of infinite sweetness, trained in the best Italian school: 
a not only powerful voice, but one that is even and symmetrical in 
all the registers. Regina Vicarino found a quick response from the 
public, which did not hesitate to render homage to her great ability. 
Her acting, which was natural, and not forced, added luster to her 
performance.” 


Prager Montagblatt und Béhmen, Nov. 3, 1913—“Vicarino 
possesses a dazzling technique, and her effects were doubly pleasing ; 
her colorature leaves nothing whatever to be desired. In the last scene 
the artist reached her audience with unbounded sympathy. She took 
37 curtain calls during the evening.” 
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MAKING PROPAGANDA 
FOR RUSSIAN MUSIC 


Aeolian Choir of Brooklyn, Under 
Director Norden, Gives Unique 
Programs 


Of an interest distinctly above the or- 
dinary was the recital of a capella Russian 
church music given recently by the A¢olian 
choir at St. Mary’s Church, Brooklyn. The 
choir, which is under the direction of N. 
Lindsey Norden, a skilled choral conductor 


and a musician of rare attainments, was 


organized only last season. But it has sung 


eight ambitious programs since that time, 
one of them, given last may, having been 
devoted exclusively to Russian ecclesiastical 
compositions. Apart from the Russian 
Cathedral Choir of New York there are 
few, if any, choirs, in America devoting 
their energies to exploitation of this branch 
of sacred music at once so compelling in 
heauty and fertile in novel interest. 

In consequence of its success last Spring 
the Afolian Choir has determined upon a 
further propaganda for this type of Rus- 
sian works. The program already men- 
tioned brought forward a number of four 
and eight-part choruses imported through 
the efforts of Mr. Norden. These included 
Kastalsky’s “O Gladsome Light,’ Tsches- 
nokoft’s “Praise the Name of the Lord,” 
|ppolitow-Ivanoff’s “Bless the Lord,” Rach- 
maninoff’s “Only Begotten Son,” “Gretch- 
aninow’s “Cherubim Song” and “Credo,” 
Schoedoff's “Sanctus,” Tschaikowsky’s 
“Forever Worthy” = and 3ortnyansky’s 
“Praise the Lord.” The choir, which is ex- 
ceptionally well constituted as regards vo- 
cal material and which sings with excep- 
tional smoothness and finish, is also highly 
successful in penetrating and revealing the 
essential spirit of this music, All the chor- 
uses were sung in carefully devised English 
translations and profoundly impressed the 
hearers. The chorus is to be particularly 
commended for its efforts in opening up 
an entirely new field of religious music to 
choirs of this country. 





Popular Artists at “Tuesday Salon” in 
New York 


The meeting of the “Tuesday Salon” at 
Sherry’s, New York City, on December 2, 
was made notable through the appearance 
of the Metropolitan prima donna soprano, 
Marie Rappold, Ethel Leginska, pianist; 
Theodore Harrison, baritone, and Ruby 
Helder, who has been described best, per- 
haps, as a “girl tenor.” 

In a program of ten numbers Mme. Rap- 
pold scored a distinct success with songs in 
German and French by Strauss, Reger, 





ALICE NIELSEN WINS ACCLAIM IN LOCKPORT, 




















Left to Right: Melvilie Clark, Harpist; Charles Strony, Accompanist; Mrs. Stickle, 


\lice Nielsen, soprano, assisted by Mel- 
ville Clark, harpist, took Lockport, N. Y., 
by storm in her concert there on Decem- 
ber 1. The concert was an artistic triumph, 
both artists winning the unanimous ap- 
proval of the audience. Miss Nielsen’s 
opening group of displayed the 
purity and range of her beautiful lyric so 


vv 
songs 


ner and A. A, Van de Mark 


prano. Her “Down in the Forest” was 
especially effective, while the Charles Gil 
bert Spross “Will o’ the Wisp” was well 
received. Miss Nielsen closed her pro 
eram_ stirringly with an aria from 
losca.” 

Miss Nielsen is seen in the accompanying 
photograph on one of the locks at Lockport 


Secretary; Alice Nielsen, Charles L. Wag- 


Charles L. 
whose direc 


in company with Mr. Clark, 
\Wagner, her manager (undet 


tion Miss Nielsen has been touring the 
United States during the last few years), 
Charles Strony, her accompanist; Mrs 


Stickle, her secretary, and A \. Van de 
Mark, the local manager, under whose di 
rection the concert was given. 





in which she sang Charles Gilbert Spross’s 
“Jean,” Hallett Gilberté’s “Two Roses,” 
Graham Peel’s “Early Morning” and _ the 
“Chanson Provengale,” by dell’ Acqua. 
There were piano pieces of Arensky, Boro 
dine, Debussy, Erich Wolff, Schulz-Evler 
brilliantly performed by Miss _ Leginska, 
while Mr. Harrison won approval in an old 
Italian group and songs of Salter, Reich- 
ardt and Rummel. Miss Helder displayed 
her unusual vocal qualifications in songs by 
Marshall and Balfe and two operatic arias. 














l)vorak, Bachelet and Grieg, and arias from The able accompanists of the occasion 
“Tosca” and “Manon Lescaut.” Her great- were Harold Osborne-Smith and Daisy 
est success was won in her English group, Green. 

Cordeli ' F~ Violinist 





Cordelia Lee 
turned from 


a Handel sonata, 


Lee is a very 
good 


gence, 


welcome to the 








Brooklyn Standard Union, Oct. 24, 1913: 
Recital.—A 
three 
cital yesterday afternoon in .Holian Hall, 
Bruch’s great concerto, some Saint-Saens, 
Wilhelm, Winiawski, and the famous ‘‘Chaconne’”’ 
sympathetic artist, 
technic 
sound musician and does not allow her temperament to run away 
with her judgment. 
ranks of concert 
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SEASON 1913-14 


young violinist who has but just r 
years abroad, Cordelia Lee, gave a violin re 
Manhattan She played 
Hubay 
of Bach. Miss 
with temperament and _ intelli 
and brilliant execution, in addition she is a 
Her début was highly successful, and she is 
violinists here 
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Philadelphia Organists’ Club Has Free 
Recital 


The American Organ Players’ Club gave 
the second of its series of free Organ re 
citals at Assembly Hall, Philadelphia, on 
December 4, under the auspices of the fac- 
ulty of Central High School and _ the 
patronage of William L. Austin. John 
M. E. Ward performed at the organ, and 
was assisted by Cora J, Althouse, soprano, 
and Mary Yoos, pianist. Dr. Ward was 
heard to good advantage in Tschaikow- 
“March Funebre,” Brahms’s “Ilun 
Dance,’ Clarence Dickinson’s “Ber 
besides several shorter numbers. 
The feature of the evening, a new composi 
tion for organ and piano by Jean Sibelius, 
called “The Dance of Death.” Miss Alt 
house gave artistic interpretation to “Eliz 
abeth’s Prayer” from “Tannhauser” and 
songs by Charles Gilbert Spross and H. E. 


“Tosca.” 
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Aborigine Lyrics Win Favor in Bedford 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 6, 1913.—An audi 
ence which filled the town hall in Bedford, 
Mass., listened to a program of conspicu- 
ous quality given by Arthur T. Moreton, 
baritone, on November 27. The offering 


which stood out in clear profile in the pro 
eram was a modern song cycle by R. Hunt 
ington Woodman, entitled, “A Seminole 
Legend.” The baritone delivered thes 
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lyrics with a plenitude of tone quality and 
a pleasing conlidence of interpretation 


which won his hearers. Gounod's “Vul 
cans Song” and “Pilgrim’s Song,’ were 
also finely portrayed. The singing of Lucy 
Root and the work of Ruth Wellington, 


Brown at the 
materially in the 


violinist, and Grace 
contributed 


the concert. 


piano, 


success ol 


Bach Celebration at Arnstadt Church, 
Where He Was Organist 


BERLIN, Dec. 6.—-The village church in 
\rnstadt, Thuringia, where Sebastian Bach 
was organist, was dedicated in its restored 
form this week with an impressive cere 
mony, which included the playing of some 


of Bach’s famous works on the organ 


which he used and which has been mod 
ernized. Bach lived at Arnstadt from 1703 
to 1707 


The cantata, “The Flower Queen,” which 
was given with such success in Bridgeport 
recently, was repeated in Newfield, Conn., 
on December 12, under the direction ol 
Belle Blackstone and Florence’ Leger 
llayes, soprano; Mrs. Hayes, contralto; 
Edith Gugenheim and Hazel Walsh, 
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CAPITAL TEACHERS 
FOR REGISTRATION 


Washington Piano Instructors En- 
dorse Movement Started by 
John C. Freund 


WasHINcTON, D. C., Dec. 8.—Already the 
movement for the registration of music 
teachers advanced by John C. Freund dur- 
ing his recent visit to Washington has be- 
gun to bear fruit. At the meeting of the 
Piano Teachers’ Association on Saturday 
last this formed the chief topic of discus- 
sion in a talk by Willard Howe. The 
speaker said in part: “The movement is 
one that concerns you as music teachers 
especially and the public generally. Mr. 
Freund is desirous of standardizing, as it 
were, the music teachers of America; to 
put them on the dignified plane now occu- 
pied by lawyers, physicians and other pro- 
fessional people. This must, of course, 
come from some act of legislature, but 
whether this could be national or state has 
not been determined. 

“To discuss such a registration with the 
members of Congress was the chief cause 
of Mr. Freund’s recent hurried visit to 
Washington. He is gathering statistics and 
information from various sources in order 
to determine just what would be the most 
feasible course to be pursued. The move- 
ment is young, but it is spreading rapidly, 
because the thinking public at once realized 
that such a registration would mean that 
the incompetent teacher must of necessity 
fall by the wayside; that the true music 
teacher would receive proper recognition 
and a musical uplift in this country follow. 

“Tt will also interest you to know,” went 
on the speaker, “that Mr. Freund contends 
—and he has statistics to support him—that 
there is absolutely no necessity for the stu- 
dent going to Europe for a musical educa- 
tion. There are just as competent teachers 
in this country and he is making an effort 
that this be realized. That is another thing 
Mr. Freund is working for. He wants 
American musical talent recognized, too— 
our composers and teachers—not merely be- 
cause they are American, but because they 
are worthy of rcognition. Besides, he as- 
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Mr. Hensel as ‘‘ SIEGFRIED” 
New York Herald: 


Previous performances of Mr. Hensel pre- 
pared the audience for the triumph he 
achieved. He was the young Siegfried as 
Alvary portrayed him many years ago—the 
young and god-like youth, filled with the joy 
of life. He laughed and sang and disported 
himself with splendid ease with a counte- 
nance alight with every passing emotion. 
His triumph was dramatic, rather than 
lyric, although in the song at the forging 
of the sword his voice rang out with fine 
effect, winning him an unusual outburst 
of enthusiastic applause. He was recalled 
nearly a dozen times after every act. 
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serts that the environments of the music 
students in America are far more healthy 
for mind and body than that of Europe.” 

The association was thoroughly enthusi- 
astic over this movement of registration and 
the interest Mr, Freund is taking in the 
American musicians. Asked if the veteran 
editor would talk on this subject in Wash- 
ington, Willard Howe assured the assembly 
that he would if Washington desired it. A 
motion was at once passed as follows: 

“That the Piano Teachers’ Association 
express its appreciation to Willard Howe 
and John C. Freund and would give its 
hearty support to the movement for the 
registration of music teachers; that it would 
be pleased to have Mr. Freund talk before 
the association and instructed Willard Howe 
to convey this desire to Mr. Freund.” 


STANDARDIZATION MAKES 
ADVANCE IN WASHINGTON 


Eastern High School to Ignore Teach- 
ers’ Rating—Point System Adopted 
—Aimed to Thwart Imposters 


WaAsHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 29.—Dr. Wil- 
liard S. Small, principal of the Eastern 
High School, has evolved a plan which he 
believes will facilitate the standardization 
of the competency of music teachers and 
thus help to thin the ranks of the impostors 
who now prey upon pupils and parents. A 
teacher's indorsement will count for nought 
under Dr. Small’s arrangement. 

The method of grading music pupils who 
come to the High School according to a 
teacher’s recommendation will be discon- 
tinued. Instead, the entrant will be asked 
to prepare for an examination before a 
board of local musicians. The examina- 
ion will be held in January or February of 
the school year and will be based on the 
point system. That is, the pupil will be 
judged from five angles. Accuracy as to 
time and notes, rhythm, memory, tone qual- 
ity, grace and ease of body at instrument, 
interpretation which includes phrasing, mu- 
sical expression and general effectiveness. 
Ten points will be the maximum rating 
on the first five considerations and 50 points 
for interpretation. 

The course at the High School requires 
that all solos must be played from memory 
and allots five minutes for technic and five 
minutes for composition. Each pupil is 
asked to submit at the examination for the 
use of the examining committee one copy 
of each composition to be played. Instruc- 
tions have already been issued music pupils 
enrolled at the High School as to the con- 
ditions of the examination. 

Dr. Small feels certain that the new sys- 
tem will spur the pupils to more conscien- 
tious study and advance musical art ac- 
cordingly. 


Ethelynde Smith and Alfred Holy Trio 
in Fall River Recital 


The first concert under the auspices of 
the Fall River Teachers’ Association was 
given in Fall River, Mass., recently by the 
Alfred Holy Trio, consisting of Alfred 
Holy, harpist; Jacques Hoffman, violinist, 
and Carl Barth, ’cellist, all members of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, and _ by 
Ethelynde Smith, soprano. Miss Smith 
won the large audience with her charming 
voice, especially worthy of praise being her 
interpretation of Hugo Wolf’s “Zur Ruh, 
Zur Ruh,” and Carl Loewe’s “Niemand 
hat’s Gesehen.” The trio displayed re- 
markable technic in all its numbers. 

Miss Smith appeared with signal success 
on November 29 before the Woman’s Lit- 
erary Union, Portland, Me., for the sixth 
consecutive season in a Browning program, 
supplemented with readings by Ruth 
Garland. 








orary member. 


SORORITY STUDENTS 
IN BOSTON MUSICALE 


Has Honorary Membership of Fa- 
mous Women Artists — Cecelia 
Society in Concert 


Boston, MAss., Dec. 6.—The fifth annual 
musicale of Beta Chapter, Mu Phi Epsilon, 
composed of women students of the New 
England Conservatory of Music, was given 
in Jordan Hall Monday evening, Decem- 
ber 1. This sorority was founded at the 
Metropolitan College of Music, Cincinnati, 
November 13, 1903. It has chapters in fif- 
teen well-known musical institutions. Beta 
Chapter, one of the most flourishing, has 
for honorary members Cecile Chaminade, 
Ernestine Schumann-Heink, Louise Homer, 
Jane Osborne Hannah, Mme. Cahier, Alice 
Nielsen, Kathleen Parlow, Germaine 
Schnitzer, Maggie Teyte and Tina Lerner. 
Grace Bonner Williams is a chapter hon- 
The program of Monday 
evening included the “Three Idyls from Ar- 
cady,” by H. Alexander Matthews, sung by 
Marguerite Neekamp; violin offerings from 
Wagner and Benda, by Ada Allen Chad- 
wick; Hasselmen’s Priere and Schuecker’s 
Mazurka, for the harp, by Lydia White; 
two works by Popper for the violoncello, 
played by Ora Larthardi; songs by Thomas, 
Hahn and Gounod, Alice Davis; Chopin’s 
Polonaise in F Sharp Major, and Pearl Tal- 
bot. The accompanists were Constance 
Freeman and Maybelle Day. 

At the concert of the Music Lovers’ Club 
of Boston, December 1, Mrs. Robert N. 
Lister, soprano, honorary guest, sang a 
group of works by Debussy and Rachman- 
inoff. Piano and violin solos by members 
of the club made up the remainder of the 
program, after which Mme. Edith Noyes 
Green spoke about the purpose of the club. 

The season’s third meeting of the Chro- 
matic Club was held on Tuesday morning, 
December 2, at the Tuilleries, Common- 
wealth avenue. The contributing artists 
were Harrison Bennett, baritone, who ef- 
fectively interpreted groups of German 
songs, ably assisted at the piano by Henry 
Gideon. Robert Cuscaden, violinist, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Bertha Smith Stratton, 
played from Bohm and Papin. The pro- 
gram concluded with Paderewski’s Piano 
Concerto A Minor, masterfully delivered 
by Boston’s eminent pianist and teacher, 
Carl Faelten, and his pupil, Anne Hatha- 
way Gulick. 

The Cecilia Society, Dr. Arthur Mees, 
conductor, will sing its first concert in Sym- 
phony Hall on Thursday evening, Decem- 
ber 18. The works to be performed are 
Florent Schmitt’s “Forty-sixth Psalm” (first 
time in America) and Chadwick’s “Noel.” 
The society will be assisted by the following 
artists: Mme, Marie Sundelius, soprano; 
Bertha Cushing Child, contralto; William 
Wheeler, tenor, and Reinald Werrenrath, 
baritone. 

Compositions by Brahms, Scarlatti, De- 
bussy, Chopin and Liszt and Albeniz made 
up an attractive program, intelligently in- 
terpreted on the piano by Miss Hedwig 
Schroeder, of the faculty of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music, at the sixth 
concert of the season in Jordan Hall, De- 
cember 3. The pianist is a daughter of Al- 
wyn Schroeder and pupil of Carl Stasny of 
the New England Conservatory, Heinrich 
Gebhard and Mme. Hopekirk. 
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WHAT NEW YORK CRITICS SAY 


LouisK reidler 


BARITONE 


Century Opera Company 
Richard Aldrich in The Times: 


“Mr. Kreidler as ATHANAEL was de- 
serving of much credit for his sincere and 
skillful impersonation, as well as for his 
excellent singing.” 


H. Krebiel in The Tribune: 


“Mr. Kreidler’s ATHANAEL was far 
and away the best thing he has done so 
far at the Century. 
study, both in make-up and in enactment, 
of the great performance of Maurice 


Renaud. 


It was a very careful 


Katherine Ricker, mezzo-contralto, gavea 
half hour of songs at the Business Woman’s 
Club of Boston, November 30. Numbers 
from Brahms, Franz, Cadman and Hawley 
especially pleased the members. Helen 
Leavitt was at the piano. 

The first of the Thursday Morning Mu- 
sicales was given at the home of Mrs. 
Thorndike, December 4, before a large and 
discriminating audience. Miss Edith Bul- 
lard, soprano, sang old English airs and 
songs by John Adams Loud with a fine 
sense of lyric fitness. W. H. L. 





EGON PUTZ PROVES ABLE 
INTERPRETER OF CHOPIN 


Entire Program of Master’s Works Is 
Given Intelligent Exposition by 
Young Pianist 


Entire Chopin programs are infrequent 
occurrences in New York’s concert world, 
but one of two such recitals given in the 
short space of two weeks was heard at 
AZolian Hall on December 4, when Egon 
Pitz chose to display his pianistic gifts 
through the medium of the immortal Pol- 
ish composer. 

That the young artist was not presuming 
in electing to stand as a Chopin inter- 
preter was shown by the close attention 
paid to his playing by an audience includ- 
ing a large number of professional musi- 
cians and by the unmistakable signs which 
this audience gave of its enthusiasm. In- 
deed, this pianist, who is a pupil of Pugno, 
gave to the exposition of the Chopin works 
an absolute ease of technic, a praiseworthy 
intelligence in his readings and a consid- 
erable degree of poetic beauty. 

Offered on Mr. Putz’s program were a 
variety of the Chopin favorites. Thus he 
won a hearty recall with his first group, 
closing with the A Flat Ballade. In the 
second group the pianist aroused an espe- 
cial burst of enthusiasm with the F Sharp 
Major Impromptu, while the B Flat Minor 
Scherzo was so brilliantly played as to 
necessitate an encore. The ‘“Revolu- 
tionary” Study stood out in the third set 
of pieces as particularly well played, while 
the Polonaise in A Flat brought the per- 
former out again at the close. K.S.C. 


CHORUS AS CONCERT “STAR” 


Giulio Setti and His Forces Admirable 
in Metropolitan Program 


Once more the “star of ‘Boris Godou- 
now,” as the Metropolitan Opera chorus 
was called last season, became a star at 
the opera house last Sunday evening, when 
Giulio Setti and his choristers were the 
featured participants in the program. Un- 
fortunately, it is not possible to record that 
this collective star was as magnetic as some 
individual luminaries, for there were many 
vacant seats. This was regrettable, for the 
program was decidedly worth while. 

While excellent contributions were made 
by the company’s soloists, Lenora Sparkes, 
Sophie Braslau, Italo Cristalli and Leon 
Rothier, the feature was the singing of the 
Prologue to “Mefistofele” under Mr. Setti’s 
dynamic baton, with the choristers as 
Boito’s “heavenly phalanxes” and Mr. 
Rothier as Mephistopheles. A remarkable 
exhibition of choral singing was achieved, 
and when Mr. Rothier responded to recalls 
for his splendid work he brought Mr. Setti 
with him for a deserved ovation. 

Stormily redemanded was the “Soldiers’ 
Chorus” from “Faust,” while the “Rigo- 
letto” Quartet, sung well by the four solo- 
ists, was so protractedly applauded as to 
hold up the final “Tannhauser” March. 
Of the individual performances, comment 
in the lobby related particularly to the 
deeply moving interpretation of Orfeo’s 
great aria by Sophie Braslau. This new 
contralto displayed such luscious tone, 
warmth of temperament and utter confi- 
dence as to indicate that she is destined for 
important roles at this house. Six or seven 
recalls were won by another new singer, 
Mr. Cristalli, in his “Bohéme” aria and his 
pleasing voice was effective in the Quar- 
tet, as well. Miss Sparkes and Concert- 
master Nastrucci won laurels in the Bach- 
Gounod “Ave Maria.” ar ee 





Brockton’s Elegance at Mrs. Packard’s 
Musicale 


Brockton, Mass., Dec. 6—An annual 
event looked forward to with much pleas- 
ure by the musical society people of this 
city is the Thanksgiving Musicale given by 
Mrs. Nellie Evans Packard, at her studio. 
On the evening of the holiday just past a 
large gathering assembled for the ninth 
consecutive concert. A charming collec- 
tion of songs was artistically sung by Mrs. 
Packard and her pupil, Bettina Nielson, 
soprano. The assisting soloist this year 
was Carl Webster, the Boston ’cellist. 

W. H. L. 
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Modern Music Society to 
Cultivate American Music 


Another Movement to Help the Native Composer—Benjamin Lambord 
and His Associates Plan Among Other Thongs the Organization 


of a Symphony Orchestra 


HAT may be considered as an em- 
bryonic attempt for cultivation of 
our American national music in New York 
is the refreshening and sincere work car- 
ried on by the New York Modern Music 
Society. is only a year 
old, but it is already *giving evidence of its 
achievements. 


This organization 


The Modern Music Society was organ- 
ized in 1912 with the Lambord Choral So- 
ciety as its nucleus, and was incorporated 
but 
first 


recently. During a most successful 


season the original society, besides 


achieving the purposes for which it was 
primarily founded—namely the study and 
performance of modern music—so_ broad- 
ened its activities as to include the per- 
formance of chamber and orchestral works. 
Now the 


has become imperative. 


need for a more general scope 


The larger body, besides including in its 
membership the Lambord Choral Society, 
enlists among its ranks professional mu- 
sicians, creative and executive, and all such 
as are interested in forwarding serious 
musical interests. It is planned to organ- 
ize as one of the component parts of the 
society a symphony orchestra to take rank 
with the leading organizations of the me- 
tropolis, and under its auspices will be 
given chamber music concerts, recitals and 
lectures, besides the usual subscription con- 
certs. One of its leading objects is to pro- 
vide hearings for meritorious works by 
American composers. The society has reg- 
ular headquarters at No. 278 Broadway. 
These rooms are the center of the society’s 
social activities, chorus rehearsals, etc., and 
club privileges are extended to associate 
as well as active members. 

During the first season two subscription 
concerts enlisting the entire choral forces 
of the society were given under the direc- 
tion of Benjamin Lambord. The first of 
these consisted of modern part-songs with 
and without accompaniment, and the sec- 
ond the works of Richard Wagner, being 
given in commemoration of the centenary 
of the composer’s birth. A selected body 
of players from the Metropolitan Opera 
participated in this event. Besides these 
concerts the society gave five matinée mu- 
sicales, each representative of a certain 
phase of the art. 
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The first of this season’s matinées was 
given but recently at Rumford Hall with 
Mrs. Raymond Osburn, as soloist and Ben- 
jamin Lambord as the accompanist. An 
interesting program, beginning with Ger- 
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Benjamin Lambord, Conductor 
of the Lambord Choral So- 
ciety 


man and Irench folksongs and 
ending with songs of Arnold 
Schonberg and Maurice Ravel 


was presented 

The New York Modern Music 
Society owes its existence and 
progressive spirit to a great ex- 


tent to Cesar Saerchinger, the 
secretary and founder of the or- 
ganization, and Mr. Lambord, 


the musical director. These two 
idealists may be considered pio 
neers in the ranks of advocates 
of American music. 

“Like many of the big world’s 
movements, our society grew 
out in a modest began 


way,” 
Mr. Saerchinger. “I came to 





realize while visiting friends in Cesar 
Virginia that the reaJ joy of 
music consisted _not so much 
in solemn conventional musical _ per- 


formances to be heard in gilded concert 


halls and operas as in intimate musicales 
arranged for friendly social circles. | 
found that it was far more inspiring to 


hear a simple quartet or chorus sung in a 
small circle of enthusiastic lovers of music 
than to hear the great symphonies and long 
programs of celebrated masters. It seemed 
to me that there was so much joy in taking 
active part in producing music than to be 
always a mere listener. 

“IT have always been in favor of having 
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Saerchinger, 
Music Society 


our popular songs sung in chorus form. I 
think it is wrong to be interested merely in 
big cantatas and oratorios, while we lack 
the more elementary factors and especially 
the folkmusic. Folkmusic in our American 
sense does not need to be an imitation of 
the European folksongs, but it certainly 
must be music felt and understood by the 
people. Our music makers are too am- 
bitious and start with the high and ac- 
ademic, while they neglect the simple and 
yet the most essential steps: the folkmusic.” 

“Don’t you feel that ragtime has taken 
the place of American folkmusic?” I in- 
terrupted. 

“Absolutely,” replied Mr. Saerchinger. 
“Ragtime is the subconscious reaction of 
the popular sentiment against the 
music that the people as a whole 
do not understand and feel. How 
can you demand a simple _ busi- 
ness man and the family of work- 
ing people to enjoy the high music 
when they don’t understand it? 
How can you lure the people to 
the concerts of our musical celeb- 
rities with real art and not adver- 
tisements, when they don’t find 
their performances interesting— 
they don’t feel the esthetic grip 
of the tone. Yet they have an in- 
born desire for music and become 
at once interested in the ‘rag.’ 

“Our Modern Music Society is 
not only producing music for its 
members and the people, but 
making propaganda for good 
music in a national way by means 
of lectures and giving personal 
advice. Our magazine, /nterna- 
tional will have a special depart 
ment for music.” 

IvAN NARODNY. 


Secretary of the Modern 





ENTERTAINED AT MUSICALE 


Fraternal Association Hears Mme. Kauf- 


mann, Roland Myers and Others 

The Fraternal Musical 
cepted the hospitality of 
Tuesday evening, December 2, at 
on West End avenue, New 
formal musical program ; 
Mme. Minna Kaufmann, soprano; Roland 
I. Myers, violinist, and Irving Randolph, 
pianist. Mr. Myers played two of John 
\dam Hugo’s compositions, “I mpassion 
ata’ and “The Swan,” with the composer 
himself at the piano. Both were enthusi- 
astically received. Mr. Myers also gave an 
excellent performance of the Wilhelmj ar- 
rangement of Schubert’s “Serenade.” 

Mme. Kaufmann delighted her hearers 
with her excellent interpretation of a group 
of Russian songs and “Extase,” by Duparce, 
accompanied bv Florence Spurr McWil 
liams. Two Chopin numbers, “Valse” and 
“Polonaise,’ were artistically played by 
Mrs. Randolph. Dr. Frank Crane, asso- 
ciated with the New York Globe, presented 
an interesting and comprehensive paper on 
“Impressions of Wagner.” The concluding 
number on the program was a novel ar- 
rangement of Gounod’s “Ave Maria,” sung 
by Mme. Kaufmann, and accompanied by 
Messrs. Castellanos, organ; Myers, violin, 
and Hugo, piano. x tee oe 


Association ac 
Edward Berge 
his home 
York. An in 


was given by 





\ young violinist named Daisy Kennedy, 
a Levcik pupil, recently started an innova 
tion in London by beginning her recital at 
half-past five in the afternoon. 





Thila Plaichinger, the dramatic soprano 
of the Berlin Royal Opera, has joined the 
faculty of the Stern Conservatory, Berlin. 


D'INDY’S “ISTAR” MAKES 
A SUCCESS IN BRUSSELS 


Audiences at Monnaie Enthusiastic— 
Cold Reception for Reger Work— 
Dubois Symphony Applauded 





Brussets, Nov. 24.—When the season of 
1913-1914 draws to a close, and all its mu- 
sical reviewed in the 


events are memory 
of the art lover, nothing will stand out 
more clearly than the really remarkable 


performances which the Théatre de la 
Monnaie is now giving of Vincent d’Indy’s 
“Istar,” for which Ambrosiny, ballet mas- 
ter of the Opera here and ot Covent Gar- 
den, has arranged the most beautiful ballet 
one could well imagine. It is made up of 
a series of pictures, which are admirably 
danced by Mlle. Cerny and which well il- 
lustrate the wonderful score of d’Indy. 
The public has been most enthusiastic. 

The second of the Concerts Populaires 
was given by the Orchestra of the Court 
of Meiningen under the leadership of Max 
Keger and with the assistance of , 
Szigeti, violinist. The orchestra made a 
very good impression, but the Variations of 
Mr. Reger did not meet with favor. So 
much so, in fact, that they were removed 
from the program after the public re- 
hearsal, and were replaced by a_ shorter 
work. Mr. Szigeti was heard in_ the 
Brahms concerto. 

After Szigeti came Jacques Thibaud in a 
violin recital which attracted an enormous 
and most enthusiastic crowd. The program 
consisted of works of Brahms, Bach, Co 
relli, Saint-Saéns and Wieniawski. 

Pugno and Ysaye gave their second so- 
nata recital at the Philharmonic 
recently and met with the same 
which they attained at the beginning of the 
season, 

At the concert conducted by Ysaye yes- 
terday an exceedingly interesting program 


ir set 


concerts 


SUCCESS 


was given. Lucien Capet was the soloist 
and was again heard in the Concerto of 
Beethoven much to the delight of all true 
music lovers. It was most interesting to 


see the admiration which Ysaye manifested 
toward his younger brother in art while 
conducting the concerto from memory, and 
he was heard to say to the Queen, who was 


present, that Capet made the concerto of 
Peethoven seem more youthful and full of 
life each time he played it. Theodore 


Dubois, former Director of the Paris Con 
servatory, was represented on the program 
by his Second Symphony. The work was 
given an admirable reading by Ysaye, and 
the Brussels public was much more cour 
than were the Parisians when the 
work was first presented in Paris, where it 
was greeted with hisses and cat-calls from 
the moment the first note had been sounded 
Other items on yesterday's program con 
sisted of first performances of three works 
by Belgian composers, who pre 
sented a Legend, for solo voices, chorus 
and orchestra; Jongen, in a symphoni 
poem, and Brusselsmans, in a 
tone pictures entitled “A Flemish Ker 


mess.” R. W. 


teous 


» 
Vasse, 


series OT 


“What makes vou stand on one foot and 


move your shoulders in that way?” asked 
the snipe. 
“Well,” replied the crane, “there's no 


chance of my learning to sing, so I’m prac 
ticing to see if I can’t become a 
dancer.”—Washington Star. 


classic 





\lbert Spalding and Coenraad von Bos 


recently gave a sonata evening in Berlin. 








Manhattan 
Ladies 
Quartet 
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IRENE CUMMING, First Soprano 
ISABEL THORPE, Second Soprano 
GRACE DUNCAN, First Alto 
ANNA WINKOPP, Second Alto 


New York, June 4, 1913 


I take pleasure in commending the Man 
hattan Ladies Quartet as being the best of 
its kind I have heard Its ensemble is such 
as to place it with the most artistic musical 
organizations in the city 

WALTER HENRY HALI 
Columbia University N. ¥ 


Mgt. Walter Anderson, 171 W. 57th St. 


Quartet 
Address c/o 
Irene Cumming 
153 W. 155th St. 
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ENDORSE MOVEMENT AGAINST FAKE MUSIC TEACHERS 





” 


“More Power to Your Elbow,” Says 


William Woodhouse, Jr. 


To the Editor of Musica AMERICA: 

One has but to meet John C. Freund once 
or twice, as the writer did, to become con- 
vinced of this one fact—Freund is an en- 
thusiast. Well do I recall my introduction 
to him, in that litthke back room of the 
MusicaL AMERICA suite of offices, and be- 
ing held (a semi-prisoner) while the versa- 
tile, energetic, almost-Mephistophelian per- 
sonage fairly bombarded me with unan- 
swerable argument upon some _ musical 
topic which happened to be broached. So 
that it is without a particle of wonder that 
the once hapless victim sees the redoubtable 
freund. essaying the task of cleaning out 
the ranks of the music teachers and rid- 
ding the craft of the many fakirs who have 
too long played the part of musical leech 
upon thousands upon thousands of helpless 
though earnest students. 

One must perforce cry, “More power to 
your elbow” in this fight against tremen- 
dous odds, but which will surely be won by 
the forces of truth and justice, in the end. 
lor, while the fakir, like the poor, seems 
always to be with us, he cannot “fool all 
the people all of the time,” and gradually 
he is being found out and his possibilities 
for harm lessened. He is well-nigh omni- 
present, however—in the big city where the 
size of the community aids him to hide 
himself, and in the smaller cities where his 
errors are glaring to a knowing few, but 
which too frequently linger longer than 
they ought because of the scant opportunity 
which the many have for making proper 
comparisons. 

One often sees him flourish because of 
his “influence” with some more or less 
peculiar press agent who has access to the 
columns of the local papers. He swells 
with importance when his paid press agent 
gets a few lines of puffery into the papers, 
and cares more for what is made to appear 
than for the actual realities of his position. 

We see him—and he is sometimes a “she” 
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—without a voice; with little or no knowl- 
edge of the science of music or the manner 
of its creation; with no reputation for ever 
having done anything really worthy, essay- 
ing the role of instructor in one of the 
greatest of the arts; sometimes with a 
smattering of knowledge of it, but to the 
knowing ones proving how right Pope was 
when he wrote that “A little knowledge is 
a dangerous thing.” 

The pity is that he can “fool some of the 
people ALL of the time.” It can hardly be 
otherwise, because the new student knows 
nothing of vocal production and is only 
too ready to accept as truth the new ideas 
which the so-called teacher gives voice to; 
and the general public, being fed by the 
press agent, is not expected to know, and, 
besides usually accepts at face value what 
it reads in the papers, not knowing the 
source from whence so much _ puffery 
springs. 

The young student, therefore, becomes 
positive that the new-found teacher is right. 
He knows nothing which contradicts it— 
until he gets a second teacher, whose other 
ideas, being the latest and newest, assume 
importance and are naturally given cre- 
dence by the still unposted learner. Year af- 
ter year this state of affairs may exist in 
every community because “a new sucker is 
born every minute,” and few of the stu- 
dents are ever likely to get at the truth of 
the matter, since so many teachers of prom- 
inence are apparently unable to come to an 
agreement upon the correct manner of vo- 
cal production. 

If the proper mode of securing correct 
vocal production resolves itself into the 
matter of the imitation of beautiful tone, 
as many good teachers claim it to be, how 
in the name of that which is musically good 
can a teacher who cannot SHOW how to 
produce a good tone, going to become a 
good teacher? How can a teacher who 
cannot and does not sing, honestly set 
himself up as a teacher of the art? Is 
the fact that he essays the part of teacher 
responsible for the other fact that after 
many years of teaching (?) he cannot point 
to a single student who has “made good”? 
Or whose pupils have an excessive tremolo, 
or are throaty, or roar? Or who turns a 
tenor into a baritone because the last 
teacher called the student a tenor and there- 
fore the newest teacher must needs show 
his great knowledge by a disagreement ? 

Or it may be responsible for pains in the 
hack which students have complained of 
after taking a singing lesson—and that not 
a breathing lesson, either! Or for a ter- 
rific strain which a natural alto will some- 
times get into the habit of producing, be- 
cause some fakir tries to send her voice 
up to C when it never ought to have gone 
above an F! Or to the loss of resonance 
in a once-beautiful voice! 

None of these cases is imagined. You 
have known them all, and more than one 
has had health and voice permanently in- 
jured through nothing else than a vicious 
training from a fakir who ought to be 
drummed out of the musical ranks for 
sheer incompetency. 

It is therefore with much pleasure that a 
subscriber sees your splendid paper take 
up the cudgels for honest teaching, for an 
elimination of the fakir and the consequent 
protection of thousands of future vocalists. 
When the time comes that the fakir shall 
he thrown out, then will follow an era with 
fewer would-be singers and more real ones: 
with a smaller number of fooled pupils and 
a greater number of those who are hon- 
estly trying to do something for the mu- 
sical uplift of a community; with less soph- 
istry strutting in the guise of truth, and 
more reality, with fruits to show for the 
labors which have preceded their gathering. 

Turn on more light, Friend Freund, and 
see the fakir scuttle for cover, because of 
the falsities which light will discover. 

Very cordially yours, 
Ww. WoopuHouse, JR 

Trenton, N. J., Dec. 2, 1913. 


A Propaganda That Will Leave Its 
Mark in Musical History 
To the Editor of Musica 
You are just. on the right path. Permit 
me to echo and indorse what you have 
started in the way of a national movement 
to eliminate the fake music teacher, espe- 
cially the vocal ones. I will be more than 
willing to assist with whatever experience 
have had in my thirty-five years of train- 
Ing voices, 


las BOWNE Soprano 
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103 PARK AVENUE, - NEW YORK 
Phone 6844 Murray Hill 





Your article in MusicaL AmMerIcA of 
November 29 is a pillar of sense and sound 
judgment. To be sure, your propaganda 
will leave its mark on the history of musi- 
cal education in our glorious country. 

Your friend, 
Paoto La VILLA. 
283 Aurora Ave., 


St. Paul, Minn., Dec. 5. 





ADELE KRUEGER’S RECITALS 


Popular Soprano Gives “Lieder” Pro- 


gram at German Press Club 


“Ladies’ Day” at the German 
Press Club, of New York, that Adele 
Krueger was heard, during the, first year 
of her professional career. On Wednes- 
day of last week Mme. Krueger’s charm- 
ing voice was heard again on the after- 
noon set apart by the German journalists 
for the annual musicale and reception in 
honor of their fair guests. 

The popular soprano received a cordial 
welcome, and was showered with flowers. 
First she sang “Un bel di,” from “Madama 
Butterfly”; then she interpreted “In dem 
Schatten Meiner Locken,” by Hugo Wolf. 
She was recalled and by special request of 
several guests sang “Zueignung,” by Rich- 
ard Strauss, a song, by the way, which was 
in her group when she made her previous 
appearance at the clubhouse at No. 21 City 
Hall Place. 

On Sunday afternoon, November 30, Mme. 
Krueger sang at a musicale given by Mr. 
and Mrs. August Stumpp at their residence 
in Stapleton, Staten Island, for which the 
Beuchhausen Trio was also engaged. Mme. 
Krueger’s numbers for this engagement 
were Massenet’s “Elégie” (sung with ’cello 
obbligato) and -the Santuzza aria from 
Cavalleria Rusticana.” 

Mme. Krueger has several bookings in 
New York State for the early Winter, one 
a joint recital in Poughkeepsie with Mme. 
Rider-Possart, the pianist. 


BARITONE’S DEBUT DELAYED 


It was on 


Dr. Halasz ee to Sing Hungarian 
Folk-Songs and Classics 


Very few visiting artists before landing 
in America suffer the trials that Hungary’s 
famous baritone, Dr. Istvan Halasz, ex- 
perienced before his American début which 
was to have taken place in Philadelphia. 
The steamer Panonia, on which he sailed, 
had saved 100 lives from a burning Span- 
ish vessel in mid-ocean, but the good for- 
tune of the saved passengers meant ill-luck 
for Dr. Halasz, as the steamer arrived in 
New York just too late for him to make 
connections for Philadelphia for his début. 
A kindhearted millionaire went so far as 
to place his private yacht at the disposal 
of Dr. Halasz’s manager in an attempt to 
bring him to New York in time, but on 
account of the high seas, it was impossible 
to transfer the passenger. As a result, in- 
stead of Philadelphia music lovers, Cleve- 
land enthusiasts had the opportunity to 
give the baritone a hearty welcome at his 
American début on November 23. 

It is said that Dr. Halasz is the first 
Hungarian baritone who has come with the 
mission of interpreting to American music 
lovers the gems of the Hungarian folksong 
and modern classic songs. The folksongs 
are partly known through Liszt’s and 
Brahms’s rhapsodies, but the Hungarian 
classic sohg is an unknown quantity. 

Dr. Halasz will present Hungarian and 
Slavic programs in joint recitals with Helen 
Ware, the violinist. 


Texas Chorus Sings Hadley Cantata 


GREENVILLE, TEX., Dec. 6.—The St. Ce- 
celia Choral Club of this city recently gave 
a musical evening, assisted by Esther May 
Plumb, of Chicago, contralto, the feature 
being Hadley’s cantata, “The Legend of 
Granada,” sung by the entire club, under 
the efficient direction of Earl D. Behrends, 
of Dallas. The contralto solos were artis- 
tically sung by Miss Plumb, and the so- 
prano arias effectively presented by Mrs. J. 
P. Beckham, the president of the club. The 
work of Gertrude Arnold, accompanist, 
added materially to the success of the con- 
Cert. 


First White a Musicale 


WasuHIncton, D. C., Dec. 5.—The first 
White House musicale of the season, given 
to-day by Mrs. Woodrow Wilson, intro- 
duced Morgan Kingston, tenor, with FEv- 
elyne Edwards at the piano; Beatrice Har- 
rison, ‘cellist; George Falkenstein, pianist, 
and Ada Sassoli, harpist, in a program of 
fourteen numbers. The President’s cold 
prevented his attendance, but the Vice- 
President and Mrs. Marshall and members 
of the cabinet and their wives were present. 
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under the direction of Mr. Arturo Toscanini. 
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TWO AMERICANS IN OPERA OF NICE 





May 


Peterson, Soprano, and Gaston Sargeant, Bass, to Sing with 


Salignac’s Company—Paris Musicales by D’Aubigné and Arthur 


Alexander 


Bureau of Musical America, 
17 Avenue Niel, Paris, 
November 28, 1913. 


MERICANS who 


sojourn 


contemplate mak- 
this season on the 


Riviera will have no complaint to make on 


ing a 


The official pregram 
of the Nice Opera, the most i:uportant 
in that quarter of the globe, is at hand, 
and the répertoire is exhilarating. The 
manager in charge this yea is the tenor, 
Salignac, who has sung witk such great 
success at the Opéra Comique and _ tire 
universally mourned Théatre des Champs 
Elysées. Like Affré, the tenor-manager 
now drawing crowded houses with his 
company at New Orleans, Salignac will 
combine business and artistic duties, for 
during the season he will be heard ‘n a 
varicty of roles. For the first time in the 
history of the Nice Opera the Wagner tetral- 
ogy is to be given in full, with Félia Lit- 
vinne, Altchewsky and Van Dyck in lead- 
ing roles, and among the revivals promised 
is Bellini’s “Norma,” with Mme. Calve. 
Three new creations are announced— 
“L’Auréole,” by Tremisot; “Le Marchand 
de Masques,” by Albert Wolff, of which 
Salignac is joint librettist with J. F. Louis 
Merlet, and “La Maffia,” a two-act lyric 
drama composed by M. de Seynes to a 
libretto by André de Lorde, the author of 
some of the Grand Guignol’s most ex- 
citing thrillers. A Nice audience will have 
the opportunity of hearing for the first 
time M. Camille Erlanger’s “Aphrodite,” 
Gabriel Fauré’s “Pénélope,’ which was 
so fashionable in Paris last season, and 
Weber’s “Freischiitz.” 

May Peterson, the Chicago soprano, now 
appearing at the Gaité Lyrique, Paris, in 
“Lakmé,” has been engaged for a number 
of performances. Another American who 
will sing frequently with the Salignac 
company is Gaston Sargeant, the bass, who 
passed through Paris recently on his way 
south from London, where he has had 
success at Covent Garden. 

In addition to opera, Loie Fuller and 
her school, Trouhanowa and M. Aveline 
will be among the dancers at the Nice 
Opera, and numerous interesting concerts 
are announced, including the inevitable 
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L. D’Aubigné, the Paris Teacher of 
Singing, at His Villa at Sévres 


Beethoven Festival, with an orchestra of 
250 conducted by Camille Chevillard. 


D’Aubigné Musicale 


L. d’Aubigné, the eminent teacher of 
singing, gave an enjoyable little féte at 
his villa at Sevres on the occasion of his 
birthday anniversary, when a number of 
his pupils provided the musical program. 
Mr. d’Aubigneé’s talent as a teacher has 
splendid scope in the material at his com- 
mand, and it is seldom one’s privilege to 
hear in a single afternoon such a bevy of 
uniformly fine voices as those possessed 
by his pupils. The principal items on the 
program were given by the following: 

Eva Everter, Aria from ‘‘Hamlet’’: Ida Greason, 
\ria from ‘**Samson et Dalila’’; Agnes-Scott Lon 
gan, Aria from ‘Aida’; Gretchen Hood, ‘Pac¢i,’’ 
Verdi; Robert L. Tait, Aria from “‘Thais’’; George 
Suffel, Aria from ‘‘Masked Ball’; Gertrude Shan 
non, Aria from “Butterfly’’; Mary Douglas, 
‘Nymphs and Faunes,’”’ Bemberg; Belle Brown, 
\ria from “Romeo et Juliette’; Lorraine Bonar, 
a Tschaikowsky song; Mrs. Cothran; Miss Eadie 
Reid, ‘“‘Le Printemps qui commence,” St.-Saéns, 
and Miss Joy, Air de “Lia,’? Debussy. 


Mr. d’Aubigné, Mr. Tate, Miss Greason 
and Miss Egerter gave the Quartet from 
“Rigoletto,” and Miss Bonar and Miss 
Cothran sang the duet from the first act 
of “Lakmé.” M. Santa-Vicca, violinist, 
displayed a fine tone in two little pieces 
of Couperin’s arranged by Kreisler. M 
Derusz accompanied most efficiently. 

Albert Chantrier has written some 
bright and sparkling music in lighter vein 
for the latest of French operettes, “Ohé! 
Milord” . . .!,” which has just had its 
first performance at La Cigale. Several 
of the numbers, without being startlingly 
original, possess decided charm. 


Los Angeles Tenor Entertains 


Mr. and Mrs. 
former the Los 


Arthur Alexander, the 
Angeles tenor, were “at 
home” on Sunday afternoon in_ their 
beautiful apartment in the Rue Raynou 
ard. In the program presented, many of 
us had the pleasure of hearing for the 
first time a young French violinist, Mm« 
Marie Laghos, who plays with a breadth 
and depth of which virtuosi of this 
country are rarely capable Mrs. Kath- 
leen Lawler, a pupil of Mr. Alexander, 
has a brilliant coloratura voice which she 
uses with great feeling, and she should 
have an interesting future. She sang 
“From the Land of the Sky Blue Water,’ 


‘ 


by Cadman, and “Birthday,” Huntington- 
Woodman. She is also evidently the 
possessor of marvelous energy, for in 
addition to singing for Mr. Alexander's 
friends, she was heard the same after- 
noon at another “at home” and at a con- 
cert at the Trocadero. Alexander himself, 
in splendid voice, sang “Caro mio ben,” 
“Vittoria” and lieder of the German 
school. He has a glorious tenor voice 
and a unique faculty of accompanying 
himself magnificently on the piano. 

Among those privileged to hear this 
splendid program were: Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur Hartmann, Dr, and Mrs. Younger, 
Mrs. Charles Clark, Chester Il*entress, 
Mr. and Mrs. Harold Sheets, Mrs. Caimp- 
bell, Miss Campbell, Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Hostater, Mme. Kathleen Vierke, Mrs. 
Frederick Jackson, Mrs. Benjamin Cole, 
Belle Brown, Mrs. Ernst Krause, Captain 
Gustave de Sabelfelt, Mrs. krank Perkins, 
Mrs. Guilford Wood, Helen Low, Kathe- 
rine Bogle and Charles de la Plate. 

C. Putiies VIERKE. 


SOPRANO-BRIDE RETURNS 


Adela Bowne, Now Mrs. Henry P. 
Kirby, in America for Short Stay 


Another American singer who returned 
this week from Europe is Adela Bowne, the 
soprano, who was married in London on 
November 21 to Henry P. Kirby, the well- 
known American architect, in the Church 
of St. Clement Danes, in the Strand. She 
has since sung at an organ recital in that 
church and at the home of the American 
ambassador, Walter Il. Page, who is a 
friend of her husband. 

Mr. Kirby is the architect of the Double 
day-Page buildings in Garden City; the 
home of Cornelius Vanderbilt ; the Montauk 
Theater in Brooklyn and several other im 
portant edifices. Since leaving America last 
Winter Miss Bowne, who had previously 
sung in opera in Italy, has been doing a 
vreat deal of singing there again. She has 
added to her répertoire Aida, Santucsza, 
Tosca and Amelia, having couched these 
roles under Sebastian in Naples. Miss 
Bowne and her husband sailed on the Mau- 
retania on December 6 for a short stay in 
America, after which the soprano plans to 
return to Paris to coach under Trabadelo. 


Greenville (Tex.) Choral Club Proves 
Its Worth 


GREENVILLE, TrEXx., Nov, 29.—One of the 
best musical events of the season was the 
concert given by the St. Cecilia Choral 
Club last Friday evening. This club while 
young is making wonderful strides. It has 
planned a series of five concerts during the 
\Winter, the second of-which was given last 
l'riday. Esther May Plumb, of Chicago, 
was the assisting artist and she surpassed 
all expectations, her beautiful contralto 
voice thrilling the audience. The second 
part of the program was given to the club 
number, a cantata, “A Legend of Granada,” 
directed by Earle D. Behrends of Dallas. 
rhe work of the club was excellent, re- 
vealing careful thought and training. The 
solo parts were taken by Mrs. J. P. Beck- 
ham, the president; Miss Cameron Boone 
and Mrs. J. A, Tolbert and the quartet 
number by Mrs. Will Reeves, Mrs. Archie 
Holmes, Hattie Clio Smith and Mrs. 
\rchie Morris. Gertrude Arnold was the 
accompanist The club has thirty women’s 
voices. FE. D. R. 


“A Tale of Old Japan” Sets Clearfield 
Athrill 


CLEARFIELD, Pa., Dec. 1, 1913.—The 
Clearfield Choral Society, assisted by the 
College of Music Orchestra, presented “A 
Tale of Old Japan,” by Samuel Coleridge 
Taylor at the opera house on November 25. 
The work is the largest that the society has 
yet attempted and won the hearts of a huge 
audience. 

The program was divided into two parts, 
the first containing Keler-Bela’s overture, 
“Tempelweihe,” prologue from “Pagliacci,” 
“Eri tu che macchiavi,’ from the “Masked 


all” and the “Toreador’s Song’ from 
“Carmen.” William E. Strassner, baritone, 
sang these numbers especially well. The 


other soloists were Mary Mitchell, soprano; 
Della M. Anderson, contralto; Ray Clewell, 
tenor; Martha B. Hames, accompanist, and 
H. Clark Thaver, conductor. “Women of 
Inver,” by Loughborough, and “His Lul 
laby,” by Carrie Jacobs-Bond, sung by Miss 
Anderson, earned several encores. Messrs 
Clewell and Strassner gave a clear and 
pleasing interpretation of “The Passage 
Birds Farewell.” 








IMMIGRANTS APPLAUD 
THE SONGS OF FOSTER 


American Melodies Greatly to Liking of 


East Side Audience in Concert 
Given by Education Board 


A thousand immigrants heard and ap 
plauded the songs of Stephen Collins [oster 
as sung by the Harmony Glee Club of 
Brooklyn, conducted by George A. Meier, 
at Public School 62, Hester and [ssex 
streets, last Sunday afternoon. The con- 
cert was under the auspices of the Lecture 
Bureau of the Board of Education of New 
York. There was an interpretative lecture 
by Augustus Ludwig, of the Manual Train- 
ing High School of Brooklyn. It was the 
first time an East Side school had been 
opened on a Sunday afternoon for such a 
purpose, but the recital was such a success 
that others will be offered there during the 
\Winter. 

“Old Folks at Home,” 
“My Old Kentucky Home,” “Old Black 
Joe” and “Hard Times Come Again No 
More” appealed to the audience mightily 
and there was especial interest when it was 
explained that Foster himself had lived for 
years on the Bowery. 

Organ recitals under the auspices of the 
Board of Education were given at several 
of the school auditoriums of Greater New 
York on Sunday. Other lecture-recitals of 
this week under the same auspices were as 
follows: 

“Siegfried,” Mrs. Mary Hill) Brown; 
Humperdinck’s “Hansel and Gretel,” Mrs 
Caroline K. Goldberg: “Songs of Shakes 
peare,” Mrs. Henrietta Speke-Seeley ; 
“Story and Song of the American Indians,” 
Mrs. Enid M.S. La Mont; “Folk Songs of 
Italy,” Lewis W. Armstrong; “Edward 
MacDowell,” Margery Morrison, illustrated 
by instrumental music by Miss Morrison 
and vocal music by Mrs. Thomas Conyng 
ton: “Melodies of Many Lands,” illustrated 
hy songs by Frederic Reddall. 


“Old Dog Tray,” 


Mme. Sundelius Gives Recital in Lex- 
ington, Mass. 


Boston, MaAss., Dec. 6—Mme. Marie 
Sundelius, soprano, recently returned from 
a most successful Western trip, where she 
sang several engagements in Cleveland and 
St. Louis. In Cleveland, the soprano ap- 
peared for the first time with the Symphony 
Orchestra there, and all the critics paid her 
glowing tributes. 

On Wednesday afternoon, December 3, 
Mme. Sundelius gave a charming song re 
cital before the members of the Outlook 
Club, of Lexington, Mass., in the hall of 
the Lexington Old Belfry Club, at which 
a large and enthusiastic audience showed 
marked appreciation of the artistry and 
extraordinary vocal endowment of this 


singer 


As to Encores 

[From the Philadelphia Star] 
()pera should never be. broken into Hy 
repetitions because it checks the dramatic 
action and_ utterly the illusion; 
orchestra concerts should not be marred 
by the introduction of additional numbers 
hecause the program should be arranged 
with care and with the intention of pro 
ducing an effect which shall be an artist 
whole and into which nothing else can 
come without destroying what has been 


destre VS 


done. 
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NOVELTY IN CHICAGO’S OPERA WEEK 





““Cristoforo Colombo’? Heard There for First Time—‘‘Samson” and 
Puccini’s ‘‘Girl” with Ruffo’s ‘‘Rigoletto’’ Added Features of the 


Local Schedule 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 624 Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago, December 8, 1913. 


ITH Titta Ruffo in the cast, Verdi's 
opera, “Rigoletto,” takes on a very 
interesting and new vitality. 

At the Auditorium last Monday evening 
the second week of the Chicago Grand 
Opera Company’s fourth season began with 
this celebrated baritone in the role of the 
Court Jester. It is his most complete char- 
acterization. 

When he sang this role last season he 
made a sensational impression with it, and 
this he again repeated last Monday evening. 

Titta Ruffo is a great singing-actor. Both 
his dramatic instincts and musical gifts are 
on a par, so that his impressions are sym- 


metrically worked out. He again dominated 


the performance. 

Alice Zeppilli labored somewhat under 
difficulties with the role of Gilda. The opera 
seems to be a “hoodoo” for her, for at the 
previous performance last year she also was 
not on her usual artistic heights. 

Giorgini was satisfactory as the Duke, 
and Huberdeau, Nicolay, Keyes and Egener 
completed the cast. Ettore Perosio con- 
ducted. 

Heard here frequently in oratorio form, 
Saint-Saéns’s “Samson and Delilah” 
brought forth the artistic accomplishments 
of Julia Claussen and Charles Dalmores in 
the two title roles and Marcel Charlier as 
conductor. 

While Saint-Saéns’s biblical opera has all 
the aspects of an oratorio, especially in its 
first act, it is a fine spectacular piece for 
dramatic performance. 

Mme. Claussen dominated her role com- 
pletely. Her rich and powerful mezzo-so- 
prano voice took on many tone colors. She 
was, indeed, a seductive enchantress, both 
in histrionism and in song. 

Dalmorés, herculean in figure, stentorian 
in voice, gave an heroic representation to 
the role of Samson.. He repeated his for- 
mer success. The resonant and sympathetic 
singing of Gustave Huberdeau in the role 
of an Old Hebrew, was one of the features 
of the performance. 

The ballet made a number of pleasing 
pictures, Rosina Galli as the premier dan- 
seuse enhancing that part of the perform- 
ance. Dufranne and Crabbe acquitted 
themselves of their minor roles creditably. 
To Charlier belongs the praise for a very 
smooth, sane and musical reading of the 
score, 

“Girl*’ 


Puccini’s Again 


After a lapse of nearly three years, Puc- 
cini’s opera, “The Girl of the Golden West” 
was revived at the Auditorium last Wednes- 
day evening. The performance of this Be- 
lasco play in operatic form was exemplary. 

Carolina White in the role of the West- 
ern girl, Minnie, which she created when 
the opera was first given in Chicago, is 
charming. 
unconstrained 


Her fresh voice and her 
actions eminently fit this role. She re- 
peated her former triumph in it. 

Amedeo Bassi, also the creator of the 


role of Dick Johnson when this opera was 
first produced here, December 27, 1910, du- 
plicated his former characteristic repre- 
seatation of the outlaw. If anything, he 
showed a greater command of his vocal re- 
sources in the role. The Jack Rance of 
Giovanni Polese completed a noteworthy 
trio of principals. 

Polese brings to this role a virile por- 
traiture. Vocally it is sonorous and mu- 
sical. 

That to Cleofonte Campanini belongs the 
major part of the credit of the successful 
performance goes without saying. 

His exhaustive musical understanding, 
his skill in blending the various orchestral 
colors, and the domination of the entire 
musical situation by him, makes this sterile 
musical work at least interesting during its 
performance. 

Columbus in Opera 


Columbus in opera is one of those incon- 
gruous subjects which resemble the por- 
trayal of all great historical personages 
when transferred from the printed page to 
the living dramatic stage. 

Baron Franchetti’s spectacular opera, 
“Cristoforo Colombo,” is, of all operas, 
with the exception of the same composer's 
“Germania,” the most artificial and theat- 
rical pageant which we have seen on our 
lyric stage within memory. 

It was given its Chicago premiére last 
Thursday evening under the direction of 
Cleofonte Campanini by the Chicago Grand 
Opera Company, and it afforded Titta 


Ruffo, the celebrated baritone, another op- 
portunity for the display of his histrionic 
and dramatic powers. 

Like Verdi’s “Aida,” it was written in 
celebration of the 400th anniversary of the 
discovery of America by Columbia, and the 
municipality of Genoa, Italy, commissioned 
the Baron to compose an opera with this 
momentous world-occasion as a text. 

Unlike “Aida,” however, which refrains 
from portraying authentic personages, 
“Cristoforo Colombo” attempts to bring to 
life on the lyric stage the great discoverer 
himself, as well as Queen Isabella of Spain, 
and this is always a dangerous proceeding 
for dramatists and composers, for the ideal 
illusions which we possess of these charac- 
ters when seen embodied on the stage, be- 
come too human and their actions too com- 
monplace, to retain their historical or ro- 
mantic interest. 

Baron Franchetti and his librettist, Luigi 
Illica, have utilized three incidents in con- 
nection with the life of Columbus, and in 
that many divisons was the opera divided 
in the version presented here. 

Originally the score contains three acts 
and an epilogue, but Cleofonte Campanini 
has eliminated one act so that only two acts 
and the epilogue were presented, which 
proved sufficient. 

Titta Ruffo accomplished colossal things 
with his portraiture of the noted navigator. 
lle has a fine solo in the first act, where the 
populace revile him, and also a sustained 
part in a duet with Isabella, after which she 
hands him her crown to procure money for 
his voyage of discovery. 

Again on shipboard he has a dramatic 
soliloquy when he finds the compass belies 
his hopes and he is at his wits’ end. 

And finally his last scene at the tomb is a 
cumulative climax of great dramatic and 
vocal power, which created an unusual out- 
burst of applause from the entire audience. 

Rosa Raisa, the young dramatic soprano, 
gave a fine interpretation of the aria in the 
first act and looked very sympathetic in the 
short role of the Queen. 

She enhanced the earlier 
which she made as Aida and 
music with finer vocal control. 

The other roles, which are also very 
short, were ably handled by Bassi as 
Guevara and Huberdeau as Roldano, be- 
sides a number of other male singers of the 
company who appear in various characters. 

The’ greatest credit, however, for the suc- 
cess d’estime which the opera had is due to 
Campanini, who brought to this pleasant, 
artificial music his wonderful enthusiasm, 
his mastery of all his orchestral and choral 
forces, so that some of the music took on 
an almost important character. 


impression 
sang the 





‘‘First Times’’ at the 
Symphony Concerts 


EW have never before 

been heard in Chicago were further 
supplemented in the scheme of last week’s 
music by two compositions 


operas which 


symphonic 
which were marked on the program of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra with the cap- 
tion “First time in America” at the reg- 
ular public rehearsal of the orchestra last 
Friday afternoon. 

Mr. Stock presented to his patrons the 
symphonic poem, “The Sirens,” by Reinhold 
Giére, and the violin concerto, op. 38, in A 
Minor, by Heinrich G. Noren, at this con- 
cert, both of which were new to Americans, 
and in the latter piece, Hugo Kortschak, 
the second concert master of the orchestra, 
performed the solo part with great distinc- 
tion. 

Giére’s symphonic poem is a_ fanciful 
work full of imagination and originality. 

[It is descriptive and highly colored, and 
the orchestration (a large, modern orches- 
tra is required) is rich and skillfully made. 
The composition follows a romantic legend 
in outline, and the piece found instant 
favor. 

Noren’s violin concerto is a most accept- 
able addition to the literature of modern 
concerti for this instrument. It is scored 
somewhat heavily, but the themes have a 
wholesome German nucleus, they are devel- 
oped with exhaustive musical acumen and 
the solo is grateful and melodious, while its 
technical complexities are not so obvious 
that they obscure the musical beauties of 
the work. 

Hugo Kortschak played the concerto in 
exemplary fashion and made an artistic hit 
with it. 

He was constrained to respond to the 
frequent recalls with a Bach piece. 

The orchestra, under Frederick Stock, 
played the accompaniment excellently. 


The symphony in E Minor, No. 5, by 
Tschaikowsky, occupied the second half of 
the concert, and in its performance the or- 
chestra as well as Mr. Stock again revealed 
its artistic qualities. 

The noble opening movement brought 
forth the fine blending of the various or- 
chestral choirs, the second section was a 
sustained instrumental song, and the last 
division was made into a tremendous cli- 
max to the whole work. 

Cornelius Van Vliet, who recently or- 
ganized the Minneapolis Trio, consisting of 
Fabbrini, Scheurer and Van Vliet, gave a 
concert last Tuesday in Eau Claire, Wis., at 
which a Trio in F Sharp, op. 7, by Wolf- 
Ferrari, was produced for the first time in 
America, 

Schubert’s Trio in B Flat Major made up 
the other ensemble number, and a group of 
four piano pieces by Chopin, Debussy and 
Rubinstein were played by Sig. Fabbrini. 

The advanced pupils of Kurt Wanieck, 
Frank Van Dusen, Edward Clarke, Charles 
La Berge and Herbert Butler, gave a recital 
at Kimball Hall last Saturday afternoon 
under the auspices of the American Con- 
servatory of Music. 

A program containing compositions by 
old masters was given by Jennie Johnson, 
contralto; Renzina Teninga, organist, and 
Ruth Ray, violinist, at Kimball Hall last 
Saturday afternoon. Selections by Bach, 
Rossi, Pagnani, Francceur, Tartini and 
Handel were on the program. 


Ballmann’s Orchestra Concert 


The seventh regular orchestral concert 
by Martin Ballman’s Orchestra was given 
at Lincoln Turner Hall last Sunday after- 
noon. Mme. Else Harthan-Arendt, so- 
prano, was the principal soloist. The pro- 
gram contained selections of international 
music, including works by French, Russian, 
English, Scandinavian, German and Aus- 
trian composers. 

Members of the class of ensemble play- 
ing of the Cosmopolitan School of Music 
and Dramatic Art, gave a chamber music 
program at the Auditorium recital hall last 
Monday evening. 

Schumann’s Quintet, Trio in A Minor by 
Sinding, and various movements of sonatas 
for piano and violin by Mozart, Schuett, 
Grieg and Beethoven were presented. 

Lucia May Smith, soprano, assisted by 
Agnes Bodholdt, pianist, gave a song re- 
cital at the Auditorium Recital Hall last 
Wednesday evening under the auspices of 
the Cosmopolitan School of Music. Miss 
Smith was heard in three groups of mis- 
cellaneous songs. Miss Bodholdt played 
the Schumann Papillons and the Liszt 
Tarantella. 


At the Musical College 


Last Saturday morning in the Ziegfeld 
Theater pupils of the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege School of Acting presented with suc- 
cess a one-act play, “Love’s Awakening,” 
by H. J. Roumlig, under the direction of 
J. H. Gilmour. Immediately following the 
dramatic production students of the School 
of Opera, under the direction of Adolf 
Muhlmann, gave three acts of “Der Frei- 
schiitz.” The Ziegfeld Theater was filled. 

Titta Ruffo, accompanied by his brother 
and Signor Parelli, of the Chicago Grand 
Opera Company, visited the Chicago Mu- 
sical College last Thursday, and inspected 
this school from the stage of the theater to 
the Recital Hall, on the sixth floor. They 
visited the studios, rehearsal halls, and re- 
newed acquaintances with Leon Sametini, 
Maurice Rosenfeld and numerous other 
members of the faculty. 

Rosemarie Blaine, who has received her 
entire musical education in the Chicago Mu- 
sical College, was engaged last week to 
understudy Mme. Emma Trentini in “The 
Mirefly.” 

The December dinner of the Ziegfeld 
Club was postponed and a buffet lunch was 
served in the Savage Club rooms, after the 
Chicago Musical College faculty concert in 
Orchestra Hall, last Tuesday evening. 
Among the guests were a number of oper- 
atic stars now singing here with the Chi- 
cago Grand Opera Company. 

Concerts by the preparatory departments 
of the Chicago Musical Colleze will be 
given in Recital Hall each Wednesday even- 
ing during the month of December with the 
exception of Christmas week. 

George Hamlin of the Chicago Grand 
Opera Company has just had the unusual 
experience of making his initial appearance 
in two new roles within six days. Decem- 
ber 6 he sang Don José in “Carmen” for 
the first time, and December 11 Pinkerton 
in “Madama Butterfly.” That the distin- 
guished tenor has made. tremendous strides 
in the histrionic side of his art since last 
season, Was instantly apparent on the open- 
ing night of “Natoma,” and with these two 
new roles added to his operatic répertoire, 
he will be a most useful member of the 
company. 

Several features which were new and in- 
teresting made the annual faculty concert 
of the Chicago Musical College, given last 
Tuesday evening at Orchestra Hall, one of 
the most important musical events of the 
season. 











In the first place, Ernst von Dohnanyi’s 
Piano Concerto in E Minor, op. 5, was per- 
formed for the first time in America. A 
Scherzo from the Second Symphony by 
Adolf Brune, the Chicago composer and 
member of the faculty, was also produced 
for the first time, and the college Women’s 
Chorus made its début in the choral, “St. 
Mary Magdalene,” by Vincent d’Indy, un- 
der the direction of O. Gordon Erickson, 
who is well known as the conductor of the 
Sunday Evening Club. 

The Dohnanyi Concerto, played by Ru- 
dolph Reuter, the gifted American pianist, 
proved to be an excellent medium for the 
display of pianistic virtuosity. 

It is a composition planned along mag- 
nificent lines, the first of its three move- 
ments being much in the severe style of 
Brahms. The second of sustained charac- 
ter and the last is very brilliant. 
That the orchestral accompaniment is hard- 
ly on a par with the piano solo is a point 
at which the very critical musicians cavil. 
However, it was brilliantly played. 


Mr. Reuter showed enormous power, 
rapid and steel-like finger technique and a 
strong sense for rhythm. 

Mr. Brune’s Scherzo found much favor 
with the vast audience, and he added an- 
other success to the many which he has 
lately achieved with his compositions. 

Detached from the rest of the Symphony, 
it proved, nevertheless, to be a piece full 
of imagination, of fine harmonic invention 
and of rare orchestra color. Leon Same- 
tini, the talented young violinist, created a 
veritable sensation with his performance of 
the Saint-Saéns B Minor Concerto. His 
warm tone, his enthusiasm and the virility 
with which he plays were all duly recog- 
nized by frequent applause. 

Mabel Sharp Herdien was heard in the 
Ave Maria from Max Bruch’s “The Cross 
of Fire.” She also sang the soprano solo 
in d’Indy’s Choral. Mrs. Herdien ranks 
among the leading sopranos of Chicago and 
was in fine voice and sang with much mu- 
sical style. Burton Thatcher, the other so- 
loist on this excellent program, is a young 
baritone with an extremely resonant voice 
of rare quality, and he sang the aria from 
Marschner’s “Hans Heiling” with great in- 
telligence and artistic feeling. 

The Chicago Symphony Orchestra played 
besides the Brune Scherzo, the prelude to 
“Hansel and Gretel,’ by Humperdinck, and 
under the direction of Karl Reckzeh gave 
an excellent account of itself. 

Mr. Reckzeh was complimented by Fred- 
erick Stock on the excellent readings which 
he gave to the orchestral numbers as well 
as to the accompaniments. 

The College Women’s Chorus and Or- 
chestra, which made its first appearance at 
this concert, disclosed the excellent drilling 
it has received from its conductor, Mr. 
Erickson. It has a spirited attack and ex- 
cellent precision. 

A recital by pupils of Mrs. W. C. Sco- 


field was given at Kimball Hall last 
Wednesday evening. 
The program contained solos and en- 


semble numbers, as well as arias from vari- 
ous operas, which were presented by a 
dozen or more pupils. 

The program contained sixteen numbers. 

A program of compositions by old mas- 
ters was given Saturday afternoon in Kim- 
ball Hall by Jennie Johnson, contralto, 
Renzina Teninga, organist, and Ruth Ray, 
violinist, under the auspices of the Amer- 
ican Conservatory of Music. Among the 
composers represented were Bach, Pachel- 
bel, Rossi, Pugnani, Francceur, Tartini and 
Handel. Maurice ROSENFELD. 


John Cort has engaged the Theodore 
Bendix String Quartet as a permanent fea- 
ture for his new Boston theater, which 
opens in January. 
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MELANIE KURT THRILLS 
HER HEARERS IN BERLIN 


Soprano in Superb Voice in Concert 
with Philharmonic Orchestra—Isolde 
Menges in Violin Recital 


Bertin, Nov. 25.—Melanie Kurt is one 
of the few great sopranos of the day whose 
vocal quality and training are so perfect as 
to afford the hearer unqualified enjoyment. 
That the great hall of the Philharmonie 
was filled almost to the last seat at her 
concert of November 21 can therefore give 
no occasion for wonderment. In _ the 
“FEroica” Symphony, which began the pro- 
gram, one was almost led to believe that 
the Philharmonic Orchestra was outplaying 
itself under the masterly control of Leo 
Blech. Its performance was one of the 
most remarkable and inspired artistic feats 
we have ever been privileged to hear from 
this conductor. The resultant ovation was 
tremendous, rivaling the thunder of ap- 
plause subsequently bestowed upon Mme. 
Kurt. 

The prima donna was in truly splendid 
voice. From the warm, rich tones of her 
lower and middle registers to the heroic 
splendor of her top notes the control was 
perfect. Mme. Kurt has an artistic and 
impassioned style. When she sings the aria 
of Rezia from “Oberon” it becomes a play 
of the most poignant human emotions—of 
despair, longing, hope and finally of uncon- 
trollable ecstasy. And when these emotions 
are conveyed through the medium of a su- 
perb voice, capable of the subtlest modula- 
tions, the appeal is tremendous. One asks 
oneself why this splendid aria is not sung 
more frequently, and the answer probably 
is that few voices are suited to it. 

The enthusiasm of the audience rose to 
an even greater height after Mme. Kurt's 
queenly performance of “Isolde’s Liebe- 
stod,” wherein the great soprano lavished 
all the wealth of her vocal resources, and 
she was recalled again and again. 

The most remarkable of the new appear- 
ances on the horizon of the  violinistic 
world is undoubtedly that of Isolde Menges, 
whose rapid rise to popularity has been no 
less than astonishing. Gifted with a phe- 
nomenal temperament and the highest tech- 
nical accomplishments, her first Berlin ap- 
pearance created a furore which resulted in 
doubling the size of the audience at her 
second concert. In a city so over-sated 
with concerts as Berlin this fact is re- 
markable. 

The Mendelssohn E Minor Concerto was 
played by this violinist with a  vivacity 
which would invite sudden disaster to a 
less “volcanic” temperament. Her tone is 
large, one might say “exuberant.” The 
pleasure Miss Menges feels in playing com- 
municates itself to the audience and the 
“war-horses” of the violinist’s répertoire 
are given new meaning through the force 
of her personality. The Glazounow A 
Minor Concerto, as played by Miss Menges, 
was a truly interesting work and its an- 
dante was sung with exquisite feeling. A 
group of smaller pieces ended the program. 
Handel’s Largetto was played with a great- 
ness of tone and beauty of shading which 
brought the young artist a hurricane of ap- 
plause. Miss Menges is leaving for Eng- 
land, where she already has a large follow- 
ing. Her next Berlin concert will be in 
January. H. E. 





“au revoir’ to 
Miracle.” 


Lucien Muratore sang his 
his Paris public in Hué’s “Le 
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THE SONGS OF 
MARSHALL 


KERNOCHIAN 


are now being sung by 
many prominent artists. 
They may be obtained 
from his publishers— 


G. SCHIRMER 
3 E. 43rd St., NEW YORK 


Now in preparation 


The Foolish Virgins 
Text by CECIL FANNING 


A cantata for women’s voices 
with Baritone Solo 
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Top Row, Left to Right: 
Bottom Row: 
Anthony Schulmerich 


EWBURGH, N. Y., Dee. 8. 
able and enthusiastic leadership of John 
T. Collins, director of the Newburgh Sym- 
Hay- 
Club, 


many im- 


phony Society, and Frederick H. 


wood, director of the Chaminade 


composed of women’s voices, 
portant artists have been heard in this city 
during the past four years. Among them 


have been Caroline Hudson, Lois Ewell, 
William Sim- 
mons, Ethel Falconer Ames and, finally and 
Charles Norman 


baritone, who appeared at the Symphony 


Lucy Marsh, Reed Miller, 


triumphantly, Granville, 


Society concert on Monday evening, De- 
cember I, assisted by Charles Gilbert Spross 
in his own songs. 

They were assisted by Josenh Heindl, 
‘cellist, and other members of the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra. In a final group of 
songs appeared “The Wind,” by 
the presentation of which was the signal 
for an ovation, and consequently Mr. Gran 
ville and Mr. Spross were compelled to add 
three songs to the program. Louise Taylor, 
a native of Newburgh, is the accompanist 
for the society and showed her usual ability 
in the songs by Secchi, Daniels and Bond. 

In February the Chaminade Club will 
give its annual concert and the Symphony 
Society will give its concert in the 
Spring. 

During the past Symphony 
Society has made much progress as an ar 
tistic body and the selection of an artist to 
was given much consideration. No 
mistake was made. Mr. Granville sang the 
“Deo Possente” to open his part of the pro 
gram and his fine control of an unusual 
legato and rare quality of tone and diction 
made him popular at once. It was a stir 
ring rendition and he showed through the 
voice a histrionic appreciation of the Aria 
that was gratifying. 

The orchestra acquitted itself in an artis 


Spross, 


Sect nd 


season the 


assist 


tic manner in the rendition of the “Phédre”’ 
Overture, the Andante from Schubert’s 
“Rosamunde” and a number by Moszkow 


ski and other lighter numbers. 


\t the last election of officers the Sym 
phony Society elected Anthony Schul 
merich as its president It was happy 
selection. Mr. Schulmerich is a_ business 
man and is rapidly financing the organiza 


Under the 
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John T. Collins, Charles N. Granville, Isaac D, Collins. 
Frederick H. Haywood, Louise Taylor 


(Accompanist) and 


members 
along 


satisfaction of the 
give their support 


tion to the 
who can only 
artistic lines. 

Newburgh, not sixty miles distant from 
New York City, can now boast of an inde 
pendent musical life and = environment, 
thanks to the devotion of a few public 
spirited citizens and the zeal of the musical 
directors. 


THE MYSTERIOUS “SINGBENI’’ 


A Composer No One Ever Knew; Not 
Even Victor Herbert 


CHICAGO, Nov. 29. Victor Llerbert, the 
composer, last night disclosed to the Irish 
Fellowship Club the secret of how he first 
got his own music before the public. His 
story, related at a dinner given at the 
Hotel LaSalle in his honor, solved for the 
first time a mystery which puzzled New 
York society. 

“When Patrick Sarsfield Gilmore died,” 
said Mr. Herbert, “his widow was anxious 
that an Irishman should him as 
bandmaster of the Twenty-second Regi- 
ment of New York. So it was that | be 
came the head of the organization which 
Gilmore had made famous. 

“Shortly afterward | was called upon to 
furnish the promenade music at one of the 
events in New York Those in 
charge insisted upon classical music and 
asked me to make up a program. It is no 
light task to twenty-four classical 
selections for a military band, and [I was 
only able to think of twenty-three. To fill 
the gap I put upon the program ‘Spanish 
Phantasy, by Singbeni.’ 

“When the women went over the program 
they eliminated so many numbers that 
about all that was left was the music of the 
wonderful Singbeni. None of the women 
would admit ignorance of this composer 
and his music was the talk of the evening. 
\nd, gentlemen, to this day I have no idea 


SUCCCE d 


society 


che OSe 


who Singben1 is.’ 
\n attractive feature of the opening 
meeting of the Chaminade Club, Dayton, 


O., was a paper on the “Symphony Orches 
tra” prepared and read by A. IF. Thiele, and 
vhich made so much of an impression that 
\lozart Club of the same city asked to 
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HORATIO CONNELL IN 
WASHINGTON RECITAL 


Baritone Sings for Friday Morning Club 
—Sousa Delights Old Friends— 
Concerts for the Blind 
Dec. 2——Under the 
Morning Club, Ho- 
ratio Connell, baritone, appeared in a song 


WASHINGTON, D. C., 
auspices of the Friday 


recital at the Raleigh Hotel ballroom, em- 
artistically and 
Most of 
his numbers were in German, by Schubert, 
Schumann, Hugo Wolf and Brahms. The 
aria from “The Creation” (Haydn) was 
very effectively sung and his group of 
songs in English was delightful. Lucy 
Brickenstein, of the Friday Morning Club, 
made a most artistic accompanist, 

John Philip Sousa returned to the na- 
tional capital in a concert last Sunday and 
was very warmly greeted by his many ad- 
murers. His program was varied, including 
classic and popular compositions. Mr. 
very dear to Washingtonians, 
many societies and individuals having been 
honored with dedications of his composi- 
tions while the bandmaster was a resident 
here, and these selections were most en- 
thusiastically received. 

The artists who furnished the program 
during the last week in the concert hall of 
the Library of Congress were Margery 
“Snyder, violinist, and Helma Cheeseman, 
inger. While these concerts are primarily 
intended for the entertainment and educa- 
tion of the blind of the city, they have be 
come a meeting ground for the general mu- 
sic lover and student of music. 

Under the direction of Etta Giffin a se- 
ries of concerts has been arranged for the 
National Library for the Blind to be of 
fered by local and visiting artists. The 
most recent of these was given by Gurle 
Luise Corey, who presented a program of 
delightful ballads in her beautiful soprano. 

At the special afternoon musical service 
at the Church of the Covenant “St. Ce- 
cilia’s Mass,” by Gounod, formed the chief 
feature. The other selections were by the 
same composer, including “Blessed City 
Hleavenly Salem,” sung by the chorus, 
“Oh, Divine Redeemer,” by Mrs. Gawler, 
and “There Is a Green Hill lar Away,” by 
Sydney Lloyd Wrightson. The chorus, 
with a double sextet, is under the direction 
of Mr. Wrightson, who also directs the 
evening choirs of one hundred voices. The 
latter gave a very brilliant Wagner pro 
gram at the recent special monthly musical 
service. Harvey Murray presided at the 
organ in a most effective manner and was 
also heard in several solos. W. H. 


ploying his voice’ very 


arousing spontaneous applause. 


Sousa 1s 





Chicago Singer in Mexico (Mo.) Recital 


Mexico, Mo., Dec. 2——Mary Highsmith, 
of Chicago, gave the second number on the 
Hardin College Artist Course last evening 
\Mliss Highsmith was graduated from this 
institution, both vocal and piano depart- 
ments, some years ago, and has since gained 
an enviable reputation as concert and 
church singer. Her voice is of marked nat 
ural beauty and well trained. The pro 
gram, including eighteen ranging 
from Handel and Haydn to Debussy and 
Strauss, was well calculated to bring out 
her interpretative abilities. The audience 
was large and Miss Highsmith had to re 
spond to two encores. She was ably sup 
ported at the piano by Ilenri Gjerdrum, of 
the Hardin Conservatory faculty. X. 
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John C. Freund’s Interview in the “New 
Yorker Staats-Zeitung” 


To the Editor of Musica, AMERICA: 

I have read with the greatest interest 
the interview with Mr. John C. Freund in 
last Sunday’s Staats-Zeitung. 

[ do not believe there is any way in which 
a person’s interest can be excited better 
than by an article such as this. We are all 
anxious to know, but we all object to being 
taught. It is human nature for us to wish 
to convince ourselves that any knowledge 
that we have has been obtained through our 
own exertions and without the efforts of 
others. An article such as this would lose 
its entire force if it were coupled with the 
advice that present musicians should fol- 
low in the footsteps of those whom Mr. 
Freund describes. But the fact that he 
simply enumerated the exertions of others 
and the results they obtained, and then 
allowed the matter to rest there without 
any stated moral, gives the subject a great 
incentive to those who know music and 
even to those who do not know it. 

It has always seemed to me that patriot- 
ism is built upon this same foundation. 
There are thousands of men in Germany, 
for instance, who have never raised their 
hands in defense of the government, and 
never will, who are dissatisfied with the 
present existing conditions, and who are 
far from being in love with their present 
Emperor and his policies, and yet are 
staunch and patriotic Germans. And this 
is due, I think, very largely to the fact 
that the present-day German is living, to 
a great extent, upon what his ancestors 
have done, and the literature of the coun- 
try, which is permeated with the legends 
and heroic deeds of the old war chiefs, is 
an incentiie to the modern German _ to 
emulate the acts of those who have gone 
before. It is this love for the old rather 
than the love for the present, that makes 
a man patriotic. This is true in an art as 
well as in a country. And hence I firmly 
believe that stories such as Mr. Freund 
told in the Staats-Zeitung will give musi- 
cians a better and greater love for their 
art and will lead them to follow the ex- 
amples of those whom he described. 

Why does not someone start a school of 
reminiscences in which there might be 
taught a proper way of retaining and telling 
these old personal anecdotes, which, after 
all, make the history of an art or a country. 
Yours very truly, 

Howard S. NEIMAN. 
Terminal Building, No. 50 
New York, December 5, 1913 


| [udson 
Church St., 





Only One Caruso! 


To the Editor of Musica AMERICA: 

An item appearing in your issue of No- 
vember 15, under the caption of “Holds 
Caruso and Bonci in Class B,” and signed 
“C. W. S.,” is—to say the least—very 
amusing indeed. I presume that the writer 


intended his missive to create a sensation 
in the musical world. But his statements 
are too absurd to be taken seriously. 


He tells us that “Caruso and Bonci are 
most decidedly class B performers.” Rhet- 
orically speaking his statement is most de- 
cidedly emphatic, but from a critical stand- 
point it is most decidedly prevaricated. 

To begin with, Signor Bonci cannot be 
compared with Signor Caruso. Bonci’s 
voice, while it is natural and sweet and 
beautiful, is of too light a quality to be 
compared with Caruso’s robust, durable and 
exquisite one. Enrico (¢ 


‘aruso stands in a 

class by himself. 
“C. W. S.” further states that “Caruso 
in singing his famous ‘Sob’ song at the 


close of the first act of ‘Pagliacci’ struggles 


with his notes, especially the high ones, 
until the listener who has labored with 
them all through feels a relief that they 
are all done.” Of all critical disparage- 
ments this holds the record! 

Caruso’s voice needs no encomium. And 
far be it from me to praise its superb 


quality. For what 
fittingly express 
As we Say of the 
“Look and 


Caruso’s 


earthly vocabulary can 
its marvelous intonation ? 

beauty of the mountains, 
admire,” so must we say of 
voice, “Listen and feel’: for it’s 
beyond the power of even the mightiest pen 
to express its true exquisiteness. 

We have had but one Paganini, one Bee- 


thoven and one Verdi. And likewise to- 
day we have but on’ Caruso. Is there any 
other tenor—irrespective of nationality— 


who comes within reach of Caruso’s abso- 


That we have many (almost) 
great tenors is undeniable, but none to 
compare with our eminent Caruso. It’s not 
his old well-established reputation, but his 
ever-enduring ability that is keeping him at 
the pinnacle of his glory. Very respect- 
fully yours, EuGENE De BUERIs. 
New York, Nov. 23, 1913. 


lute realm? 


Damrosch as “Tristan” Conductor at 
the Metropolitan 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 


In the letter, “As to ‘Tristan’ in the 
Grau régime,” in your issue of November 
29, I have read with considerable interest 
the remarks of an “Old Timer” and as an 
equally ardent lover of opera I beg to take 
exception to a few of the points he makes. 

“<*The wonderful performances of “Tris- 
tan” with Nordica and the two deReszkes, 
in the days of Grau, when I conducted,’ 
complacently says Mr. Walter Damrosch.” 
This is quite correct, notwithstanding “Old 
Timer’s” contention to the contrary, and 
in this case “Old Timer’s” memory and not 
Mr. Damrosch’s is slightly at fault. 

The writer had not the good fortune to 
be present at the performances given under 
Anton Seidl, but Mr. Damrosch’s statement, 
as given above, is absolutely accurate, and 
if “Old Timer” will refresh his somewhat 
recreant memory (despite the fact that he 
heard al] the Wagner operas in those days) 
he will find that on February 11, 1901, 
“Tristan” was given with just that combina- 
tion of artists, as follows: Jsolde, Nordica; 
Brangane, Schumann-Heink; Tristan, Jean 
deReszke; Marke, Ed. deReszke; Con- 
ductor, Mr. Walter Damrosch. 

A magnificent performance! And again 

1 April 29, 1901, at the farewell perform- 
ance of opera for the season, the second 
act of “Tristan” was given with the same 
cast and the same conductor. 

If “Old Timer” has any doubt as to the 
above, the writer will be very glad to sub- 
stantiate the same with programs of the 
dates mentioned. Very truly yours, 

CuarLtes W. Horr. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
November 30, 1913. 


Josef Hofmann’s Nationality 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 


A friend had a dispute with me about the 
nationality of Josef Hofmann, the pianist. 
[ said that he is a Russian, while my friend 
said that Hofmann is a Pole. He also says 
that the Poles are the greatest living pian- 
ists. 

Will you inform us through the columns 
of your valuable weekly as to the merits 
of the argument? THOMAS SHELDON, 

Brooklyn, Dec. 6, 1913. 

Josef Hofmann was born at Cracow, on 
January 20, 1876, and is a Pole. It is im- 
possibie to state definitely that any nation 
produces the greate st living pianists, as the 
leaders in the piano world of to-day are 
gathered from many lands. The Poles 
have in recent years, however, produced 
several formidable masters of the keyboard. 

-Ep MustcaAt AMERICA. 


Dr. Muckey to Professor Dow 


To the Editor of MusicaLt AMERICA: 


[ feel that it would be an imposition upon 
your good nature to take up your valuable 
space if answering a man who says, as does 
Mr. Percy A. R. Dow, that “definition is 
the concern of the dictionary maker.” 

FLroyp S, Muckey, M. D. C. M. 


Schumann-Heink’s Thanksgiving Treat 
to Her Youngest Son 


Kew Thanksgiving treats planned by lov- 
ing mothers this year can have given as 
great pleasure as that devised by Mme. 
Schumann-Heink for her youngest son 
and his fellow students at the Culver 
Military Academy, Culver, Ind., when she 
engaged Florence Hinkle and Reinald Wer- 
renrath to give one of their joint recitals 
at that institute on the evening of Novem- 
ber 26. The 450 cadets and their officers 
and instructors showed their appreciation 
in the most demonstrative manner conceiv- 
able and recalls were constant. 

Miss Hinkle and Mr. Werrenrath will ap- 
pear on December 13 before the Union 
Club of Cleveland, Ohio. 
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THE FUNCTION OF THE GRAND OPERA HUSBAND 





[From the Saturday Evening Post] 


HE function of the grand opera hus- 
band usually is to interview managers, 
press agents and newspaper men in behalf 
of his wife, and to be the constant and 
unwearied disseminator of unfavorable 
opinions about all the other women in the 
company. That is his business and he de- 
votes his entire time to it—at least 1 sel- 
dom knew one to work at anything else 
during the season. There have been a few 
who claimed to have other business, but it 
was always an extraordinary and enviable 
business. It was invariably in such a con- 
dition that it took complete care of itseif 
during the Winter. 

Newspaper men hold the species in high 
disfavor and run away hastily when they 
see one approaching. The company press 
agent—poor fellow!—has no place to rur 
to, so he endures the visitation as. placidiy 
as his temperament and training will allow. 
The monologue of the husband in its mild 
est form contains a suggestion that the 
press agent does not understand his job— 
even he who in his time has made the rep- 
utation of many singers. From that tne 
husband proceeds to an insinuation that 
ulterior motives have kept his wife from 
her deserved representation. The husband 
of Mildred Fuller, known behind his back 
as Mr. Mildred Fuller, wound up his re- 
marks one day by informing the press agent 
that if his wife was given the same cam- 
paign of publicity as had been given to a 
great tenor she would command as high a 
salary as he. 

The press agent possessed the experience 
of many years and had learned that the 
way to avoid nervous prostration was to 
use much patience and a little diplomac-. 
He responded: “Miss Fuller is such a greai 
artist that she needs no campaign of pub 


licity.’ Then he moved away, leaving the 
husband open-mouthed and_ for once 
speechless. 

Most grand opera husbands are grea: 


nuisances; and, since those they deal with 
are only human, they defeat their own ends 
more frequently than they gain them. Our 
manager is a man of very equable tempera 
ment. He has the reputation of losing his 
temper not more than three or four times 
in a season, which, considering the a:noy- 
ing things he has to contend with, is some- 
thing of a record. One of the three or 
four was at the instance of the same Mr. 
Mildred Fuller. There were a few tem- 
pestuous remarks in more languages than 
Wolff ever used at his best, and then an 
edict was issued that Mr, Fuller should 
never be admitted to his private office 
again. 

A certain prima donna went out of town 
to sing in a concert not long ago. Her 
husband went along as her interpreter and 
business representative, and from all ac- 
counts it was a continual round of pleasure 
for the local manager. 

The train was late in getting into the 
town and both singer and husband emerged 
in a thunderous mood. They were met by 
the local manager and his assistant, who 
first had to listen to two sets of opinions 
about America in general and that city in 
particular because of the lateness of the 
train. They were put into a waiting auto- 
mobile and taken to their hotel. On the 
way over the auto was caught in a jam 
of traffic and held until the street could 
be cleared. Another explosion from the 
husband! 

Arrived at the hotel, he demanded a view 
of the program. 


“All wrong! All wrong!” he said. In- 
cidentally it was the same program he him- 
self had sent on three days before. “Ma- 
dame will not sing this. She will sing this 
and this. Print a new program.” 

The manager, heroically silent, hurried 
away to the printers. The husband ran 
after him to order the press to be held un- 
til he could approve the proof. At this the 
manager rebelled. He explained that it was 
too late for proofs, and even if there was 
time he could not afford to hold a gang of 
printers while a proof was beirg corrected. 
After much argument the husband con- 
sented to return, first remarking that all 
Americans are pigs. By this time the as- 
sistant to the manager was begging that the 
concert should be canceled so that he could 
beat in the face of the husband. He was, 
however, restrained from so doing. 

After a full day of wrangling the party 


finally arrived at the theater. The husband 
gave one look at the stage, gasped and 
gulped. It was decorated with yellow 
chrysanthemums—and yellow in the opin- 
ion of the prima donna is a hoodoo color. 
The husband rushed to the manager. 
“Madame will not sing!” he remarked. 
The house was full. There was no time 
for argument. The manager ordered the 
ill-omened chrysanthemums cleared away, 
leaving the stage bare. After this the prima 
donna allowed herself slowly to be per- 
suaded into singing and the manager left 
the stage in order not to yield to his 
temptation to commit murder. Boiling with 
indignation he stamped round to the front 
of the house and there engaged in a furious 
quarrel with an innocent newspaper man 
who had been given the wrong seats and in 





FRENCH “BERGERETTES” 
AND ENGLISH “PASTORALES” 


Beatrice Wainwright, Soprano, Appears 
in Unique Program at A£olian 
Hall 


One of the most interesting entertain- 
ments which have been given under the 
auspices of the Afolian Company at A®olian 
Hall, New York, was the program of 
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Beatrice Wainwright in Her Costume 
Recitals 


English “pas 
Wainwright ap- 


l‘'rench “bergerettes” and 
torales” which Beatrice 
peared in on November 28. 
A capacity house was enthusiastic over 
the way in which Miss Wainwright inter- 
preted her offerings. These included three 


Wecerlin “bergerettes,” Horn’s “I’ve Been 
Roaming,” Young’s “Phyllis Has Such 
Charming Graces” and Carey’s “Pastoral.” 
Miss Wainwright’s lyric soprano voice 


seemed well suited to this type of music 
and her shepherd costume added to the 
charm of the performance. The stage was 
set to represent a garden with a rose arbor 
and stone garden benches. 

Gerard Chatfield presided at the Pianola 
for Miss Wainwright, also offering as solos 
three Debussy pieces and pieces by German 
and Elgar. Dion Kennedy at the organ 


perfect good faith had come to inquire 
where he should sit. 

played the Prelude and Minuet from 
Bizet’s Suite, “L’Arlésienne, No. 1,” and 


two Symphonic Sketches, op. 66, by Edwin 
H. Lemare, the famous English organist, 
these pieces being especially composed for 
the Afolian pipe organ. 





Gladys Chandler Makes 


Début 


Gladys Chandler, a soprano, made _ her 
New York début with the Century Opera 
Company on Thanksgiving Day matinée, 
singing the part of Hansel in “Hansel and 
Gretel.” 

Miss Chandler made a splendid impres- 
sion both with her voice and dramatic skill. 
She is the youngest principal in the Cen- 
tury Opera Company, being still in her 
‘teens. The Thanksgiving Day performance 
was not her first appearance in opera. The 
young soprano was on the road last season 
with the Aborn Opera Company, and sang 
the roles of Musetta in “La Bohéme” and 
The Doll in the “The Tales of Hoffmann.” 

Miss Chandler is a pupil of Mme. Anna 
Ik. Ziegler, and received all of her instruc- 
tion in this country. Two parts in “Louise” 
have been assigned to her when that opera 
is produced, in addition to singing //ansel 
in all future performances of “Hansel and 
Gretel.” The young artist intends to con- 
tinue her studies at the Ziegler Institute, 
taking the courses of dancing, languages, 
singing and musicianship, besides perfect- 
ing several new roles for next year. 


New York 





Vera Curtis’s Concert Appearance 

In an article which appeared in a recent 
number of Musica AMERICA it was made 
to appear that, on account of her activities 


at the Opera, Vera Curtis, the young 
American soprano of the Metropolitan 
company, was unable to accept other 
professional engagements during the 
opera season. This impression was er- 
roneously created, as she is available for 
concert and recital work within a reason- 
able radius of New York City, provided 


such engagements do not conflict with per- 
formances at the opera in which she is 
scheduled to appear. At the close of the 
opera season next April Miss Curtis, who 


is a great favorite in the Southern and 
Western States, will leave for a concert 
tour of several weeks’ duration. 





Two Interesting “Pianola” Recitals 


\ special Pianola recital was given on 
Tuesday, December 2 by the Atolian Com- 
pany in the Green Room of A£olian Hall 
for the pupils of the Washington Irving 


High School. Gerard Chatfield presided 
at the pianola and performed a Bach Toc- 
cata and Fugue, the Beethoven Sonata 
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“Pathetique” and _ pieces by 
Schubert, Brahms and Wagner. 

A “program of Christmas Music’ was 
performed on Monday evening, December 
8, under the same auspices. The soloists 
were Marie Stoddart, soprano, and James 
Stanley, bass, while Mr. Chatfield presided 
at the pianola and Dion Kennedy at the or- 
gan. The organ opened the program with 
a Christmas fantasy by Best. Miss Stod- 
dart and Mr. Stanley sang airs from Han- 


Schumann, 


del’s “Messiah” and joined in Gounod’s 
“Noel” as a_ final number. There were 
Chopin and Mendelssohn pieces for the 


pianola as well as Gade’s “Christmas Bells” 
for the organ. 





Tollefsen Trio Displays Musicianship in 
Brooklyn Recital 


A concert under the auspices of the 
People’s Institute of Brooklyn was given at 
the Manual Training High School by the 
Tollefsen Trio, November 30, with a large 
audience. The trio gave musicianly read- 
ings of the first movement of Godard’s 
Trio in F Major and the first movement 
of Rubinstein’s B Flat Trio, besides an in- 
teresting group of shorter compositions. 
Mme. Schnabel-Tollefsen scored a decided 
success in a group of piano solos, consist- 
ing of numbers by Chopin, Moszkowski and 
Olsen, in which she won repeated recalls. 
As an encore she gave Svelard’s “Novel- 
loza.” Mr. Tollefsen added Drdla’s “Sere- 
nade” as an encore to his group of violin 
pieces, which included compositions of 
d’Ambrosio, Mlynarski, Arthur Bergh and 
Hubay. 





Ensemble Enters 
Fifth Season 


The Barrére Ensemble announces that in 
pursuance of its established custom it will 
again be heard this season in its regular se 
ries of Monday afternoon subscription con 
certs at the Belasco Theater, New York, 
which has been its home since its inception. 
The organization is now entering upon its 
fifth 

The two New York subscription concerts 
are scheduled for the afternoons of De 
cember 15 and February 2. The first will 
enlist the co-operation of Carolyn Beebe, 
the pianist, who is well known for her work 


Barrére Upon Its 


season. 


as an ensemble artist. At its second con 
cert the Itnsemble will present for its as 
sisting artist Mme. Gerville-Réache, the 


distinguished French contralto. 





Cavalieri and Fellow Artists in 
Worcester Concert 
W or ESTER, Mass., Dec. 2. Patrons of 


the Boston Opera series of concerts heard 
a program in Mechanics Hall last night 


given by Mme. Lina Cavalieri, soprano; 
Ramon Blanchart, baritone, and Giuseppe 
Oppezzo, tenor, with I[douard Tournon 


was Mme 
Worcester 
program included 
Aria, “Ballo in 


playing the accompaniments. It 
Cavalieri’s first appearance in 
for several years. The 
the following numbers: 
Maschera,” Verdi, M. Blanchart; “Je 
t'aime,” Grieg, Mme. Cavalieri; aria, 
“Otello,” Verdi, M. Oppezzo; aria, “Metis 
tofele,” Boito, Mme. Cavalieri; “Good 
Bye,” Tosti, M. Blanchart; (a) “Mattinata,” 
Tosti, (b) Neapolitan Songs, Mme. Cava 
lieri. The only disappointment over the 
program was that it was too short. 


Swan Ilennessy, the Irish-American com 
poser, recently gave a concert of his own 
compositions in Berlin. 
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NEW BOOKS ON MUSIC 





BOOK that music-lovers everywhere 
would be wise to add to their 
libraries is Mary Venable’s “The Interpreta- 
tion of Piano Music” published by the 
Oliver Ditson Company in “The Music Stu- 
dents’ Library” series.* Books on the art 
of the pianist are by no means rare, jsut 
this volume is unique in that its purpose is 
a little different from that of most books 
on the piano. 

The author states in her preface that the 
“prime object of the work here offered to 
the student is to assist him in acquiring a 
correct understanding of the visible lan- 
euage of music; to gather the significance 
of the abbreviated modes of a _ notation 
which must be rightly interpreted by the 
mind before the music can be conveyed to 
the ear by means of the mechanism of the 
pianoforte.” 

It is refreshing, indeed, to meet with an 
intellect conversant with musical art and 
its meaning; which has grasped at the root 
of all evil. For the inability of the average 
pianist to penetrate beneath the surface of 
a composition is exactly what makes for 
mediocre and perfunctory performances. 
Notation expresses only part of a com- 
poser’s message. Let this be clearly un- 
derstood, warns this author. And in the 
older masters it is by no means the larger 
part. Composers of modern times have 
taken greater and greater care that their 
notation shall express their ideas in the 


*“*Titg INTERPRETATION OF PIANO Music.” by 
Mary Venable. Published by the Oliver Ditson 
Company, Zoston, Mass. Cloth. Pp. 252. Price, 


$1.25. 


fullest possible manner. Yet the fact that 
a half-dozen virtuosi of the keyboard play 
the same composition in just as many ways 
proves conclusively that notation is an in- 
complete method of transferring a com- 
poser’s idea. 

Miss Venable treats in her chapters of 
“Musical Symbols and Their Meaning,” 
“The Slur, The Dot, The Dash,” “Phras- 
ing,” “The Acciaccatura-Arpeggio,’ “The 
Acciaccatura and Other Embellishments,” 
“The Appogiatura,” “How to Find a Hid- 
den Melody,” “Orchestration at the Piano- 
forte,’ “The Pedals” and several other 
matters. There is a wealth of sound advice 
in these pages. It contains more real, sen- 
sible comments on the matter of interpreta- 
tion than any book which has appeared in 
some time. In showing the reader how 
piano music would be set for the orchestra 
the author makes evident her keen appre- 
ciation. The pianist who knows his or- 
chestra, who can mentally picture a pass- 
age written on two lines in horn colors, or 
perchance conceived for the strings, will at- 
tain results in his performance that will 
lift him out of the rut of the mediocre. 

In her chapter on the pedals there are 
also many pertinent remarks. The illustra- 
tions in this chapter include numerous ex- 
cerpts from “Pedal Studies,’ by Albino 
Gorno, the author’s master in pianoforte. 
The entire book is illustrated with ex- 
amples. In respect of conciseness, clarity 
of style and general worth it stands high 
in the literature of the piano, a distinct 
credit to its author and to the house which 
has advanced it. A. W. K. 
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STAY HOME TO STUDY, 
SAINT-SAENS’S ADVICE 


No Need for Americans to Seek At- 
mosphere Abroad, Declares’ the 
French Composer 


Music in America has been a continual 
surprise to me, says Camille Saint-Saéns, 
in an interview published in The Etude. 
The standard of taste and appreciation in 
parts I have visited are much the same on 
both sides of the Atlantic. American or- 
chestras are very praiseworthy organiza- 
tions, the audiences know and appreciate 
what is good, while your leading operatic 
companies and instrumental artists are all 
that can be desired. I see no reason for 
Americans going abroad for study. The 
atmosphere is there, accomplished teachers 
are with you and there are a number of 
excellently organized conservatories, where 
one may study with the additional advan- 
tage that there are no distracting and dis- 
turbing new conditions continually to upset 
the mind. 

Americans are hard workers, but do not 
do enough to divert their minds from the 
arduous work of the day. Composers and 
virtuosos should have hobbies aside from 
the pen and and their chosen instruments. 
I frequently find that a change of scene 
and occupation are desirable and I always 
go back to my work with far greater zest. 
| never adhere to any particular method or 
iron-clad rule. In composing I select what 
appeals to me as being good and discard 
that which does not convince me as being 
the most appropriate music for my needs. 
The composers who write according to 
mechanical specifications and_ limitations 
set down by the theorists and who never 
do any thinking for themselves must 
eventually fail. For this reason | seek con- 
tinual change. Travel, poetry, the study of 
nature, all contribute to my music, because 
they help me in maintaining a better mental 
balance. 





Art of Christine Miller Charms Marlin, 
Texas 


Marin, Tex., Dec. 1.—It was rare good 

udgment on the part of the Musical Club 
in presenting Christine Miller in a song 
recital before the club on Wednesday eve- 
ning last. A program of varied interest, 
comprising songs by Handel, Bach, Cad- 
man and Nevin sent the audience home on 
a wave of delight. Miss Miller is a so- 
prano with a voice of unusual clarity and 
depth of feeling. These qualities were dis- 
played in “The Time of Roses,” sung as 
an encore. Her sympathetic reading of 
Tschaikowsky’s “Farewell” and her dra 
matic utterance of “Adieu” from “Jeanne 
l’Arc” will be remembered for some time in 
musical circles as efforts revealing a refine- 
ment of artistry and clear perception of 
their import, 


WORCESTER IN SORE NEED 
OF A LARGER AUDITORIUM 


County Musical Association Shows How 
City Misses Best Works—Last 
Festival Yields Small Profit 





Worcester, MAss., Dec. 4, 1913.—For the 
first time since the golden anniversary six 
years ago the Worcester County Musical 
Association shows a gain instes id of a loss. 
According to the treasurer’s report read at 
the annual meeting in Mechanics Hall to- 
day the Music Festival of 1913 showed 
profit of $448.35. 

Unfortunately for the interests of music 
Worcester is now lacking an auditorium 
with sez iting Caps icity adequi ite to permit the 
presentation of musical works of large 
scope. The president of the organiza- 
tion, William H. Cook, called attention to 
the fact that Springfield and Syracuse, 
where large music festivals are held, have 
auditoriums seating 4000 and 4500, respec- 
tively, while Mechanics Hall, large though 
it is, with seats for 1700 people, is lamenta- 
bly small for the unhz impered and profitable 
production of a music festival on a large 
scale. Exemplifying this condition, the 
president said that the association would 
like to offer Pierné’s Children’s Crusade 
next year, but as it would be necessary to 
use 300 salable seats in the hall for the 
children of the chorus, the venture would 
be a foregone financial failure. 

The tenor of the reports and speeches 
at the meeting indicated a lively desire on 
the part of the association to stir the citi- 
zens into a realization of the importance 
of having a proper temple of music so that 
Worcester could take rank among the chief 
cities of the country as a musical center. 
It is agreed that there is no dearth of musi- 
cal appreciation among the citizens of Wor- 
cester, and it is hoped that a suit ible build- 
ing, in keeping with the city’s size, wealth 
and culture, will soon be erected. 

Officers were elected and the present 
hoard is composed of William H. Cook, 
president; J. Vernon Butler, vice-president : 
Harry R. Sinclair, secretary; George R. 
Bliss, treasurer; Luther M. Lovell. 1i- 
brarian. The directors are Arthur J. Pas- 
sett, Charles I. Rice, Rufus B. Fowler, Fd- 
ward L. Sumner, Walter W. Farmer. Paul 
B. Morgan, Albert C. Getchell and Mat- 


thew  f W hittall. Willis E. Sibley and Al- 
fred L. Aiken, two new members, were 
added to the association. M. E. E. 


\ recital of considerable interest in To- 
ledo, O., was given December 1 by Thomas 
Rubee Wilson, pianist, assisted bv Lynnel 
Reed, violinist, and Mrs. Utto Sand. accom 
panist. The program was 
the audience 
formance. 


Maurice Ravel’s “Mother Goose” 
will be danced at Monte 


ambitious and 
was well pleased with its per- 


ballet 


Carlo this season. 
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SINGERS MATURE IN TWENTY YEARS 


Need Cumulative Force of That 
Much Experience, Says Mme. 
Hissem De Moss 


66 SINGER 
A til he had at 


experience.” That this 
is the belief 
De 
prominent in 


matures un- 
least twenty 
dictum is 
of its pro- 
Moss, the 
concert 


never really 
has 
years’ 
exaggerated 
Mary 


not 
mulgator, Hissem 
American 
and church work, who sets a high value on 
the force of experience in a 
singer’s work. 

“For instance,” continues Mme. Hissem 
De Moss, “I make it a rule not to let a 
single day go by in which I have not 
learned something new. Thus I feel that 
I sing better to-day than I did yesterday, 
and know that my work of to-morrow will 
be superior to that of to-day.” 


soprano, 


cumulative 


Mme. Hissem De Moss is typical of a 
new era in American music. Many of the 
now shining lights in the musical world 


are Americans and, furthermore, several of 
these new stars are altogether American 
trained. Up to a few years ago such a 
thing would have been considered practi- 
cally impossible, but conditions are steadily 
improving and more and more American- 
trained musicians are “making good,” put- 
ting America firmly “on the map” so far 
as musical training is concerned. 

Mme. De Moss is one of the first wholly 
American-trained singers thus to be recog- 


nized. She has been for the last twelve 
years soprano soloist at the Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, New York, and has 


won a name for herself in the concert and 
oratorio field. 

“To what do I attribute this rise in the 
prestige of American artists? There have 
been many varied causes, each doing its lit- 
tle share in this uplift. Talking machines, 
of course, have been a large factor in edu- 


cating the general public by bringing good 
music into the homes. Then again ‘opera 
in English’ has done much to help the 
cause, by putting the operas before the 


people in a language which they can under- 


stand and at non-prohibitive prices. Fur- 
thermore the sy park concerts in the 
Summer have gone a great way toward 


popularizing good music. 
“Thus far, however, only a very small 
percentage of our popul: ition wants to hear 


good music. This is chiefly due to the bad DALLAS, TEXx., Nov. 29.—A very success- : : ; . 
effect of the cheap rash one hears in ful production of “The Creation” was given Received with Much Favor 
vaudeville and moving picture shows, and the second Sunday night in November by Montcrair, N. J., Dec. 4.—One of the PIANIST 
if more serious artists were to go into the choir of thirty two voices of the Cen- most important concerts of this season took 
vaudeville, as several of our most promi- tral Presbyterian Church, under the direc- place in Montelair Club Hall last night, 
nent musicians have, it would greatly help tion of David L. Ormesher, with Katie when Nana Genovese, the mezzo-soprano, Will make his first 
the cause of American music. The day is Hammons as organist. The soloists were and Umberto Sorrentino, lyric tenor, both ‘ 
coming when we won’t be obliged to im- Blanche Witt, soprano; Jack Witt and Italians from grand opera land, gave a 
port foreigners to give us our music, for- Jonas Wades, baritones, and David L. Or joint recital. A favorite pupil of Lom ° 
eigners who now go back to Europe and mesher, tenor. The church was crowded. bardi, Mme. Genovese, delighted the au American Concert Tour 
build chateaux with our good money. In connection with the Sangerfest to be dience with her rich, warm voice—a real 
“Tt is the Americans’ own fault that many held here in the Spring it has been an- “mezzo”’—and called forth much applause 1914-15 
eood American musicians are not ade- nounced that the Schubert Choral Club, un- Mr. Sorrentino, who is a young man of 
quately recognized in their own country. It der the direction of Harriet Bacon Mac- small physique, astonished the critical au 
seems to be an obsession with the average Donald, and the Harmony Club, of Fort dience with the wondrously big and beauti For Bookings Address 
American to be amused and entertained Worth, under the direction of Carl Venth, ful tone he produced. His interpretations, = 
without the least effort on his part, as evi- will unite for one number. The selection moreover, were charming and dramatic by , ‘. 
denced by the shallow plays and inane mu-_ to be used is a composition by one of the turns, according to the nature of the aria Concert Direction Leonard 
sic now so popular. Another characteristic rominent Dallas teachers and composers, or song. Sorrentino is a remarkable acto1 
of Ame B Boi in general is the continued Fikes Albert Jahn. The joint suaaae will as well as a polished singer, and his voice 1425 Broadway, New York 
chase after novelties and untried sensa- consist of about 125 women’s voices. lacks nothing 
tions, as shown in the freakish clothes worn Clarence W rg ed the baritone, gave The program was almost entirely Italian. BALDWIN PIANO USED 
by women to-day, regardless of whether two concerts in Tex last week, one in The “street songs” were particularly well 





Mary Hissem De Moss, Prominent New 
York Soprano 


they are practicable or becoming. That 
probably accounts for the popularity of 
some sensational musical and dramatic ce- 
lebrities to the detriment of the more se- 
rious artists.” 

Mme. Hissem De Moss has been so busy 
with her church duties that she has not 
been able to fill many concert engagements 
recently. She will, however, be able to get 
away for a few months late in the season 
and make a Western concert tour. On 
January 5 she sings Handel’s “Il Penser- 
aria with the New York Symphony 
Orchestra under Walter Damrosch. 


W. J. Z. 
CONCERTS IN DALLAS 


“The Creation” Well Given—Whitehill 
and Christine Miller in Texas 


” 
OSO 





Denison, at each of 
MacDonald, of this 
Christine Miller, 


Houston and one in 
which Harriet Bacon 
city, was his accompanist. 
the contralto, also chose Mrs. MacDonald 
as her accompanist for her concerts at 
Marlin and Corsicana, and upon her return 
to North Texas visited the Schubert Choral 
Club of this city and sang a group of Ger- 
man songs by Mahler and responded to a 
hearty encore. 

Another interesting recital last week was 
that by Philip Tronitz, pianist, from Kidd 
Key College, Sherman, Tex., at the Colum- 
bian Club Building. There were more than 
3co guests present. The program was short, 
but Mr. Tronitz was at his best and his 
work was thoroughly enjoyed. Mmes. 
Barnett Gibbs and Samuel Milliken were 
the hostesses. EK. D, B. 


RECITALS IN COLUMBUS, MO. 


Chris W. Herrick’s New Anthem Heard 
in First Christian Church 
Mo., Nov. 30, 1913.—The 
Recital at Christian College on 
} was a charming affair. Cady 


CoLuU MBUS, sec- 
ond Faculty 


November 


Kenney, pianist, and Alvin L. Barton, vio- 
linist, were the soloists. Mr. Kenney ex- 
hibited great clarity and poetic conception 


Rameau and 
marked 


Debussy, 
showed 


in works by Chopin, 
Saint-Saens. Mr. Barton 


ability in the Brahms Hungarian Dance, 
No. 6, for violin. 
Frank Parker, director of music at the 


First Christian Church, gave the first of a 
series of seven special musical services on 
November 9. The program consisted of 
compositions of Chris. W. Herrick, organ- 
ist of the First Presbyterian Church of De- 
troit, Mich., which were sung with fine re- 
ligious feeling. The soloists were Irene 
Cook, Winifred Limerick, sopranos; 
Blanche Wanamaker, mezzo-soprano; I. 
G. Spargo, basso, and Mr. Parker, baritone 

Frances Oldfield, soprano and head of 
the vocal department of Stephens College 
assisted by Nellie C. Hudson, gave a recital 
on November 17. Most conspicuous among 
the offerings were Isadore Luckstone’s 
“Doll's Calendar,” a cycle of twelve 
and the popular aria from Gounod’s “Queen 
of Sheba.” Miss Hudson played Beetho 
nata, op. 22, and a group of Cho 
pin numbers. 


Si mes 


ven’'s So 


JOINT MONTCLAIR RECITAL 


Mme. Genovese and Umberto Sorrentino 


Maurice La Farge at the piano 
sympathetic and very capable ac- 


received. 
proved 
companist. 
The manager of the 
Friedberg, of New York, and the local 
management was in charge of Wilbur Fol- 
lett Unger of this town. W.F. U. 


artists is Annie 





THIBAUD COMING SOON 


French Violinist Described as Hand- 
some—Is Married 


\mong the Christmas arrivals will be 
Jacques Thibaud, the noted violinist, who 
sails for America on the Cedric on Decem- 
ber 18  M. Thibaud made English and 
Continental tours during October and No- 
vember. He made a favorable impression 
at his London recitals, playing in conjunc- 
tion with Harold Bauer on one occasion. 
M. Thibaud was soloist at a concert of the 
Philharmonic Society in Paris. 

Admirers among his countrymen speak 
of Thibaud and his art in terms of warm 


praise. The French violinist is tall and 
slender, and blessed with a plenitude of 
good looks. He is married, his wife being 


a daughter of Colonel Frankfort, a milit: iry 
officer. 

The December engagements of the artist 
include concerts in Edinburgh, London, 
Lausanne, Geneva, Brussels and Luxem- 
bourg. Thibaud’s first New York appear- 
ance will be in Aolian Hall, Monday after- 
noon, January 5, 1914. On the 2tst of the 
same month he will appear in joint recital 


with Harold Bauer, and on February 7 he 
will make another individual appearance 
in New York. 

George H. Boynton, tenor at the Old 
South Church in Worcester, Mass., ap 
peared with great suecess in concert with 
the municipal orchestra of Springfield in 
that city recently. Mr. Boynton is a pupil 


of Arthur J. Hubbard of Boston. 








CARL 
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The Distinguished 
German 
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MANY CELEBRITIES 
IN BUFFALO MUSIC 


Maggie Teyte, Dinh Gilly, Wither- 
spoon and Others Heard— 
Choral Concerts 


Burra.o, Dec. 3—The second concert of 
Mrs. Mai Davis Smith’s subscription series 
took place in Elmwood Music Hall, Thanks- 
giving evening, and presented two singers 
new to this public, Maggie Teyte, soprano, 
and Dinh Gilly, baritone. It is rare indeed 
that two artists of such splendid equipment 
combine forces on the same program, and 
the evening proved one of rare delight. 
Miss Teyte’s greatest success was made in 
a group of French songs, and Mr. Gilly’s 
in the operatic excerpts, “Vision [*ugitive 
and the “Pagliacci” Prologue. The singers 
received enthusiastic applause from the 
large audience, and encores were the order 
of the evening. Charles Lurvey accom- 
panied in admirable fashion. 

The first Orpheus concert of the season 
took place in Elmwood Music Hall, Mon- 
day evening, December 1, under the direc- 
tion of Julius Lange. The men of the 
chorus were in fine torm and sang a num- 
ber of taxing choruses with authority and 
excellent shading, Valkweise’s “Zwei 
Konigskinder” and _ Friedrich Hegar'’s 
“Schlafwandel” being of especial interest. 
Herbert Witherspoon, bass, was the soloist. 
He has sung many times in Buffalo, but 
never before has the diversity of his art 
been more in evidence than on this occa- 
sion. Most convincing was his singing of 
Mozart’s “Non piu Andrai,” while the 
“Evening Star” from ‘“Tannhauser,” which 
followed as an encore number, proved in 
an eminent degree his command of style. 
Mr. Witherspoon was equally happy in a 
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group of songs. He was well accompanied 
by Mr. Baker of New York. A string or- 
chestra of local musicians, with W. J. 
Gomph at the piano, was an interesting 
feature of the evening. 

The second of the chamber music series 
of recitals was given at the residence of 
Mrs. Charles W. Goodyear, November 25. 
That fine aggregation of artists, Ethel 
Newcombe, pianist; Jan Hambourg, violin- 
ist, and Boris Hambourg, ’cellist, gave an 
excellent account of themselves in the fol- 
lowing program: Trio C Major, Mozart; 
Sonata, A Minor, Grieg; “Meditation,” 
Massenet; “Serenata,” D’Ambrosio and 
“Variations,” Corelli-Kreisler. 

W. J. Gomph played sympathetic accom- 
paniments for the violin solos. 

William S. Waith, organist and choir 
master of the First Presbyterian Church, 
presented a most interesting program 
November 30, which was made up of ex- 
cerpts from Mendelssohn’s “Elijah.” Lu- 
cille Stevenson, soprano, of Chicago, was 
specially engaged for this offering, and very 
beautiful indeed was her singing of “Hear 
Ye Israel.’ Charles MacCreery, a local 
Laritone, was the Elijah, and his singing 
will long be remembered as a fine example 
of vocal art, combined with depth of sin- 
cerity and religious understanding of this 
taxing music. Mrs. Barnes-Riester sang 
feelingly “O Rest in the Lord,’ while 
Messrs. Spragge and Clark, tenors, and the 
chorus were excellent. 

Interesting piano recitals have been given 
by pupils of Mary M. Howard, who pre- 
sented Elise Davison, Gladys Gardner, 
Olive Davis and May Meachan in a fine 
program, assisted by Katherine Kronen- 
berg, soprano, accompanied by Gladys 
Campbell and by Morris Nicholson, a pupil 
of R. Leon Trick. The work of eight of 
these young pupils gave evidence of careful 
technical and musical training. F.H.H. 





PITTSBURGH TEACHERS SING 


Do Themselves Much Crezit in Enter- 
taining Choral Program 


PirrsBURGH, Dec. 8.—Pittsburgh’s public 
school teachers who are members of the 
Kuterpean Choral, an organization which 
Charles Albert Graninger conducts, gave a 
very creditable concert in Carnegie Music 
liall last week. They had the assistance of 
\shley Ropps, the baritone. The teachers 
sang with precision, good tone and excel- 
lent diction, 

One of the 
gram was by 


best numbers on the pro- 
the Pittsburgh composer, 
Harvey B, Gaul—“Fly, White Butterflies,” 
a setting of Swinburne’s’ text, which 
proved to be well adapted to this organiza- 
tion. Myrtle Holmes Bushong sang the 
solo part and pleased so much that a repeti- 
tion of the number was demanded. Mr. 
Ropps has a voice of clear tonal quality 
and gave great pleasure. Elma Ejichenberg 
sang the incidental solos to “Autumn Vio- 
let,” by Homer N. Bartlett, which was 
one ot the enjoyable offerings of the 
chorus. 

Edith Granville Filer, who has a very 
pleasing dramatic soprano voice, together 
with Marie Sylvia Derdeyn, soprano; Mar- 
tha S. Steel, contralto; Paul Kennedy 
Harper, tenor; Gay Donaldson, baritone; 
Blanche Gibson, violinist, and Earl Mitchell, 
pianist, appeared in recital at the Ritten- 
house last week. Mrs. Filer sang “Robin 
Adair,” “The Kerry Dance” and others, the 
entire program being in a light musical 
vein but none the less attractive for that 
reason. Mr, Harper, one of Pittsburgh's 
best tenors, sang “Beautiful Dreamer” and 
other numbers. S GB 


First of Mrs. Hawkesworth’s Musicales 


The first for this season of Mrs. R. W. 
llawkesworth’s chansons en crinoline at- 
tracted many society people to the ballroom 
of the Plaza, New York, December 4. There 
were songs by Idalia Ide, soprano; Sophie 
Braslau, contralto, and Rafaelo Diaz, tenor. 
Ruth St. Denis anneared in some of her 
characteristic dances. The stage was set 
to represent an Oriental scene and the 
artists were in costumes to correspond. 
Nahan Franko’s orchestra played for some 
of the vocal numbers and also for the 
dances, and Bruno Huhn was at the piano. 





“L’Amore Medico” a Success in Dresden 


General Manager Gatti-Casazza, of the 
Metropolitan Opera House, has been in- 
formed by cable of the success in Dresden 
of Ermanno Wolf-Ferrari’s new opera, 
L’Amore Medico.” It had its Dresden 
premiere on December 4 and will be pro- 
duced at the Metropolitan the latter part 
of the season. 


MR. AND MRS. MILLER 
IN A SONG RECITAL 


Popular Concert Artists Revealed 
_in a New Light Before 
New Yorkers 


. Though well known in New York City 
as oratorio singers, it was not until 
Wednesday evening of last week that Reed 
Miller, the tenor, and Nevada Van der 
Veer, the contralto (who is Mrs. Reed 
Miller in private life), appeared in the 
metropolis as recital singers. They made 
their first essay into the field, as far as 
New York City is concerned, on this occa- 
sion at AZolian Hall, before a good-sized 
audience. 

The program contained two duets, Bach’s 
“Woll mir, Jesus ist gefunden,” at the be- 
ginning, and Bantock’s “A Book of Verses” 
at the close. The singers were heard to 
better advantage in the Bach, which they 
sang in fine style with that knowledge which 
the oratorio singer acquires in his experi- 
ence. 

Mme. Van der Veer proved herself in 
her two groups one of the ablest of Amer- 
ican contraltos on the concert-platform. 
Handel’s “Radamisto” she delivered with 
breadth and power, making it carry to her 
hearers splendidly. Of her songs her in- 
terpretation of Will C. Macfarlane’s lovely 
“Remembrance” and Cyril Scott’s fasci- 
nating “Blackbird’s Song” seemed her most 
noteworthy accomplishments, though there 
was dramatic color in her singing of Mc- 
Coy’s “Voice of the Rain” (a song sug- 
gestive of Mrs. Salter’s “Cry of Rachel” 
and several fine Massenet phrases). Two 
German songs by Ulmer, “Waldseligkeit” 
and “Glaube nur,” marked “first time,” did 
not carry conviction, although the singer 
gave them as though she believed in them. 
This composer would seem to be a worker 
in the realm of the unbeautiful and a 
musician whose conception of what is vocal 
is naive. There were also songs of De- 
bussy, Franck and Salter for Mme. Van 
der Veer. 

Mr. Miller’s selection of songs was a bit 
unusual. Brahms’s “Botschaft” and “Im- 
mer leiser wird mein Schlummer,” Kaun’s 
“Zwei Strausse” and Strauss’s “Nichts” 
were his German songs, and he gave them 
with a good deal of feeling for their char- 
acter, though the second Brahms song is 
decidedly for a woman’s voice, having been 
written for the wife of the great Joachim. 
He scored heavily in Gena Branscombe’s 
melodious “Hail Ye Tyme of Holiedayes,” 
which the audience redemanded. In it he 
showed his command of light and shade, 
and he reached a fine climax at the close. 
Harling’s “Wind of the West,” Elgar’s 
matter-of-fact “In Moonlight,” and Mey- 
er’s “Before the Dawn.” gave Mr. Miller 
a further chance to display his truly beauti- 
ful voice. 

Both singers were recalled again and 
again. It would seem that in this, their 
first New York recital, they have made a 
place for themselves with the concert pub- 
lic. Their recital should become an annual 
event. 

Charles Albert Baker played the accom- 
paniments tastefully, as he always does. 

A. W. K. 


Olitzka in Opera Réles and “Lieder” 
with Montreal Forces 


Rosa Olitzka, the Russian contralto, who 
is having much success in Montreal with 
the Canadian National Opera Company, 
will appear in the role of Ortrud in “Lo- 
hengrin” with Mme. Rappold and Leo 
Slezak, as soon as the latter arrives from 
Kurope. After that, she will appear as the 
Vother in “Louise.” Mme. Olitzka has 
been specially engaged for the Saturday 
symphony concert to sing lieder. On Jan- 
uary 12 she appears in a concert in Grand 
Rapids, Mich., with another in Aurora, 
Ill., on the following day. 





People’s Symphony Society in New 


Works 


Two novelties, Gilbert’s “Negro Rhap- 
sody” and Guilmant’s “Marche Fantasie.” 
will be part of the program of the Second 
Orchestral Concert of the People’s Sym- 
phony Society, to be given in Carnegie Hal] 
at 3:15 o'clock in the afternoon of Decem- 
ber 14. The “Marche Fantasie” has never 
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before been produced in this country. It 
has two principal themes, “Iste Confessor” 
and “Ecce Sacerdos Magnus,” dating so far 
back that their origin is unknown. Schu- 
mann’s Symphony No. 1, B flat, op. 30; 
Verdi’s “Eri tu” and Handel’s “O! Ruddier 
Than the Cherry” will make up the other 
part of the program. Horatio Connell, 
bass, and Dr. William C, Carl, organist, are 
to be the soloists. 
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American Winning His Way to 
Fame as Conductor in Germany 


Critics of Munich and Other Cities 
Thought Weston Gales a Baton- 
wielder ‘‘of Ripe Experience ”’ 
Even While He Was Making 
Début— A Former Boston and 
New York Organist in New Field 


UNICH, Nov. 14.—Weston Gales, 
who during the last months 

has established himself as a conductor of 
unusual ability in Europe—the critics in 
Hamburg, Nuremberg and Munich all 
giving him, though a beginner, credit for 


few 


considerable “routine’—should be accepted 
as practically demonstrating the soundness 
of the contention that Americans have an 
extraordinary aptitude for music. 

Though Mr. look back 


upon a long career as conductor, his pre- 


Gales cannot 


paratory training has been such that he 


should be rarely qualified for his newly 
chosen activities. The statement of the 
solomonic German critics regarding his 


“ripe experience” as an orchestra leader 
is therefore perhaps not so surprising as 
it would at first seem. 
Born in Elizabeth, N. J., on November 
5, 1877, Weston Gales became a soprano 
soloist of St. John’s Church in his native 
town in his boyhood, and later was called 
to the Church of All Angels in New York. 
When not yet in his teens he began the 
study of the piano, and so in an atmos- 
phere of music drifted into his college 
days. Mr. Gales is a graduate of Yale in 


the class of 1808. He studied theory with 
Horatio Parker and piano with Samuel 
Sanford. Soon after graduating he _ be- 


came the organist of St. Barnabas’ Church 
in Irvington-on-the-Hudson. 

While occupying this position the enter- 
prising young American musician studied 
the organ with Gaston Dethier, and later 
received the post ot organist of Christ 
Church, New York. During this period 
Mr. Gales devoted himself conscientiously 
to the training of boy choruses for the 
New York Oratorio Society and, as_ will 
be remembered by many of our readers, 
prepared the boys’ chorus for the first New 


York performance of  Wolf-Ferrari’s 
“Vita Nuova” as also for the “St. Mat- 
thew’s Passion” of the Bach Oratorio So 
ciety. 


An artist’s ability never remains a secret 
for very long, so that soon afterwards Mr. 
Gales received a flattering offer to become 
the organist and choir master of Emanuel 
Church in Boston, as successor to the 
highly esteemed Arthur S. Hyde, the pres- 
ent organist of St. Bartholomew’s Church 
in New York. Mr. Gales accepted this of- 
fer, and in his new position maintained 
the high standard of musical services set 
up by his predecessor. As a matter of 
fact, in all his musical activity Mr. Gales 
always seems to have been governed by 
the highest artistic ideals, perisistently re 
fusing to strain after effects that might 
have ensured popularity more readily. 

While at Emanuel Church in Boston, 
Mr. Gales studied for two Summers with 
Widor in Saint Supplice, and with Vierne, 


the organist of Notre Dame, in Paris, 
and also devoted himself to the further 
training of boy choirs for the “St. Mat 





Weston Gales, Who Is Winning Golden 
Opinions as an Orchestra Conductor 
Abroad 


thew’s Passion,” given by the St. Cecelia 
Society and the Boston Symphony Society 
in Boston. While in the latter city one of 
the most noticeable features of Mr. Gales’s 
work was the organ recitals given during 
his last year there. These created con- 
siderable comment in view of the fact that 
Gales departed from the usual custom by 
bringing out a number of organ composi- 
tions by himself, as well as several of his 
own very effective adaptations for the or- 
gan of orchestral works in which he en- 
deavored to attain, as nearly 
the same effects with the organ as with the 
orchestra. 


as possible, 


The organist par excellence had, indeed, 
always manifested an unusual interest in 
the orchestra, and in the course of time 
he began to consider the orchestra more 
and more as a medium for expressing his 
musical nature. 
devote 
orchestra, and 
America last May and 
conducted a lengthy 
Munich at 
Verein’s Or 


linally he made his decision to 
himself exclusively to the 
accordingly he left 
several weeks later 
program of Wagner pieces in 
the rehearsal of the Concert 
chestra. After having rehearsed for 
eral weeks, was requested to 
duct in public as a guest. 


scV" 
Gales con- 

Thus at varying intervals during the 
Summer months Mr. Gales was heard as 
conductor of works by Beethoven, Mozart, 
\lendelssohn, Wagner, Grieg and _ others. 
I“ncouraged by his Munich success and by 
his appreciative German audiences, he de 
cided to introduce himself as conductor 


in other German cities. He appeared in 
Ilambure and Nuremberg as a guest at the 
head of the principal orchestras of those 
cities, and everywhere met with success 


Never was he considered in the light of a 
débutant. which he really 
hy the members of his orchestra 


was, not even 


While for the present Weston Gales is 
not confining his activity to any one coun- 
try—rather preferring to be considered as 
an international artist—he firmly expects 
to find before long that the United States 
is such a favorable field for the manifes 
tation of his art that he may no longer 
deem it desirable to seek his successes 
abroad. 

Mr. Gales has just sailed for America 
on the Kronprinsessin Cecelie. He is mak- 
ing but a short stay prior to returning the 
latter part of January for the purpose of 
conducting a further number of. concerts 
in Germany. O. P. JAcon. 





FRATERNITY FOR NORFOLK 


Larger Organization Hoped For— 
Carrefio in Recital 
NorFro_k, VA., Dec. 2, 1913.—Norfolk 


feels the lack of fraternity among _ its 
musicians and music lovers, but valiant in- 
dividual attempts are being made _ to 
awaken a desire for musical solidarity that 
will develop an organization equal in im- 
portance to those of Atlanta, Ga., Char- 
lotte, N. C.,, Dallas, Tex., and other large 
cities in the South. 

Mme. Teresa Carrefio was the attraction 
at the first of a series of recitals ar- 
ranged by the Norfolk Musical Club. Mme. 
Carrefio reminded her auditors of her ab- 
solute mastery of the piano. Mrs. Fergus 
Ried, president of the club, announces that 
Mile. Sundelius, the soprano; Mile. Mero, 
pianist, and Mme. Alma Gluck, will be the 
soloists at the other recitals of the series. 

William H. Jones is co-operating with 
the musical club to further the cause of 
music in Norfolk, having organized classes 
in musical appreciation. These classes will 
be auxiliary to the musical club. Mr. Jones 
will give an analysis, with illustration, of 
each event at the musical club. 

The local branch of the American Guild 
of Organists is doing a lot to stimulate 
interest in organ music in Norfolk. The 
officers are J. S. Miller, dean of the chap 
ter, and William H. Jones, treasurer. Sev- 


cral organ and guild recitals have been 
viven under direction of the local body. 

A series of scenes, songs and dances, 
entitled, “Gypsy Life,” under the guidance 
of Fraulein Charlotte Best, scored with a 
large audience recently. 

Helen Ware, Mme. Méro and Dr. 
Halasz Win Success in Youngs- 
town, O. 

Helen Ware, the young American vio 


linist, in conjunction with Yolanda Meér6é, 
the Hungarian pianist, and Istvan Halasz, 
baritone of the Royal Opera of Budapest, 
gave a joint recital at Youngstown, O., un- 
der the auspices of the Youngstown Fes 


tival Choir, December 5. Miss Ware won 
instant favor from her first number, the 
Preludium and Allegro of Kreisler-Pug- 
nani. Her other numbers—Hubay’s Hun- 
garian Rhapsody, Tschaikowsky’s “Sere- 
nade Meélancolique,” Bocherini’s  Alle- 


gretto, Cui’s “Berceuse” and several “Hun- 
garian Dances” by Brahms—were all artis- 
tically interpreted and enthusiasticallv re 
ceived. Mme. Méro’s performance of one 
of the Liszt Rhapsodies was especially 
commendable. Her presentations’ of 
Dohnanyi’s Rhapsody, Merkler’s Valse In- 
termezzo and Agghazy’s Etude in Octaves 
were also well received. Dr. Halasz gave 
several German and Hungarian songs, by 
Schumann, von Fielitz, Brahms, Kacson 
and Kurucz Dal. 


SEATTLE PHILHARMONIC 
OPENS THIRD SEASON 


Spargur’s Orchestra Larger and More 


Efficient than Ever—Mme. Carrefno 
a Brilliant Soloist 
SEATTLE, Wash., Nov. 25.—The Seattle 


Philharmonic Orchestra, John M. Spargur, 
conductor, gave the initial concert of its 
third season Thursday evening with Teresa 
Carreno, the famous pianist, as soloist. A 
good-sized house greeted Mr. Spargur and 
his men and heard a brilliant program that 
has set a high standard for the season’s 
work, 

The concert opened with Goldmark’s 
Overture “In Spring,” which was given with 
all the grace and color demanded. Dvorak’s 
“New World’ Symphony followed and re- 
ceived a_ highly © satisfactory reading, 
abounding in fine climaxes and subtle shad- 
ings. 

Mme. Carreno gave a stupendous reading 
of the great Tschaikowsky Concerto. The 
artist proved to have lost none of her old- 
time vigor and dash besides revealing her- 
selé as an interpretative artist of rare en- 
dowments. She was not only applauded 
insistently at the close of each movement 
but was called back for two encores which 
included “Mi Teresita” and the “Butterfly” 
Study of Chopin. 

Chabrier’s Khapsody “Espana” brought 
the program to a spirited close. The or 
chestra has increased in membership and is 
becoming highly perfected in every depart 
ment. Albany Ritchie, as in former years, 


» 


occupied the concertmaster’s desk. RR 


‘“PULL’’ NECESSARY ABROAD 
Difficult to Enter Opera Without It, 
Says Oscar Seagle 
“Pull as well as pay is necessary to get 

into opera abroad.’ 
This is one of the opinions expressed by 
Oscar Seagle in an interview which the 


baritone recently gave a New York re- 
porter. “L know the inner workings of 
all the vreal houses,” \lr. Seagle goes on 


to explain, “and I can’t point to a single 
One, with the exception ol the Metropoli- 
tan, where ‘influence’ is not the most im 
portant factor in the engagement of young 
singers. 

There may be more or less of that sort 
of thing even in the Metropolitan, but it 1s 
incomparably freer from it than are any 
of the foreign houses. That is because the 
directors and the public demand the best 
obtained. Last year eight of 
engaged for the 


Vo lces to be 


iny pupils were season 


at one of the foreign opera houses, not 
because there were not others with better 
voices, but because five of them were 


friends of somebody with influence. 
“This sort of thing is discouraging to 
the young singer who won’t enter into in- 
trigues and The consequence is 
that his operatic schemes are abandoned 
and he turns to concerts and recitals for 
a living. If he has the voice and the 
broad training necessary, that living is a 
very good The demand is greater 
than ever before and the public apprecia- 


cabals. 


one, 


tion, here in America, is more discrim 
inating than ever before.” ~ 
The Riverton Porch Club, Riverton, N. 


J., held their reciprocity day meeting last 
Tuesday, in which the various musical 


clubs of South Jersey were represented. 
The Crescendo Club of Atlantic City, rep 
resented by Mrs. H. W. Hemphill and 
Lillian B. Albers, won first honors 
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Copy’t Broothorn They bring to you, 

MELBA of Caruso, Amato, 
Gerville-Réache, Gluck, Homer, Journet, 
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sively for the Victor. 
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inflection 

Any 
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Study vocal art at home under 
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OPPOSE ENCORES IN 
SYMPHONY CONCERTS 


Arguments Against Them in Phila- 
delphia Have the Approval 
of Stokowski 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 8.—The Philadelphia 
Public Ledger has been arousing much in- 
terest by its symposium on encores in Sym- 
phony programs. Dr. Carl Muck, of the 
Boston Orchestra, wrote the Ledger that he 
considered an encore in a symphony pro- 
gram inartistic and also an injustice to the 
soloist who “having given all his best ef- 
forts in his solo number cannot again rise 
to the same pitch, mental, emotional, or 
physical.” : 

It will be recalled that the Philadelphia 
Orchestra has permitted encores, but this 
is not because its conductor, Leopold Sto- 
kowski, approves of them. ao 

“T am opposed to encores from artistic 
as well as practical reasons,” said Mr. Sto- 
kowski. ‘Perhaps the public does not know 
how extremely difficult it is to make a 
program for a symphony concert. Not only 
quality must be considered, but quantity— 
that is to say, the program must end at a 
certain time or approximately. Symphony 
programs must have a perfect unity, and 
from the standpoint of quantity should not 
be too long or too short. In building a 
program the conductor must know his audi- 
ence. This is true particularly in Philadel- 
phia, where there is such a large suburban 
life, and the patrons must know how long 
the concert will last in order to make their 
arrangements. 

“It often happens when an artist is ap- 
pearing with an orchestra that some selec- 
tion might be given which would be a fit- 
ting and satisfactory end to the concert in 
question, and yet the conductor is unable to 
put this particular work on the program, as 
he has to allow ten or fifteen minutes for 
the encore and, therefore, has to substitute 
a shorter and much less satisfactory work. 
This happens repeatedly. It is impossible 
for the conductor to make suggestion or 
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influence the choice of the encore to be 
played by the soloist, and it often happens 
that inappropriate pieces are played which 
completely destroy the mood for the rest 
of the concert. I have not and shall not 
take any arbitrary stand in the matter, but 
I surely hope the people who have accepted 
the no-encore rule of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra eventually will accept it at the 
concerts of the Philadelphia Orchestra.” 

Mrs. Stokowski (Olga Samaroff, the 
pianist) is as firmly opposed as her hus- 
hand to encores in symphony programs. 

“In music, which is so subtle 
tangible, it is difficult,’ she said to the 
Ledger, “to bring proof in a tangible form 
regarding the encore. The most tangible 
form, however, to the question is the fact 
that virtually every orchestra in the world 
has adopted the no-encore rule.” 

The orchestras which have forbidden en- 
cores are the following: Boston Symphony, 
Philharmonic of New York City, Vienna 
Philharmonic, Berlin Philharmonic, Royal 
Subscription Orchestra of Berlin, the Mu- 
nich Konzert Verein, Colonne of Paris, 
Lamoreux of Paris and the majority of 
the orchestras in the German Empire. 

In contrast to this list Mrs. Stokowski 
gave the orchestras which permit encores. 
They follow: Philadelphia, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Minneapolis, St. Paul and Cincinnati. 

“T think,” added the artist, “Philadelphia 
would rather be in the first list.” 


LOS ANGELES PEOPLE’S 
ORCHESTRA IN TROUBLE 


Teachers’ Association Withdraws Sup- 
port and Conductor Lebegott Re- 
signs—Hans Linne His Successor 





Los ANGELES, Dec. 1.—Developments of 
the last week have put a decidedly differ- 
ent complexion on the People’s Orchestra 
concerts, given at the Auditorium, Sunday 
afternoons. The Board of Directors of the 
Music Teachers’ Association of Southern 
California has decided not to continue its 
sponsorship of these concerts. The asso- 
ciation has been running them on a basis 
of hopes and promises, and now reaches the 
wise decision that these are not sufficient 
collateral with which to meet expenses. 

Kuardo Lebegott, influenced by the fact 
of several hundred dollars owing him for 
his work as conductor and by the an- 
nounced intention of presenting a series of 
light and popular programs, possibly with 
educational moving pictures in the inter- 
mission, resigned from the conductorship 
and Manager Edson appointed Hans Linne 
to succeed him. Linne formerly was the 
director of the San Francisco Tivoli Opera 
Company. Mr. Edson is making all effort 
to have the city council and the county 
board of supervisors appropriate enough 
money to carry on the concerts in the city 
and county. But political officers are not 
prone to appropriate funds for artistic pur- 
poses. 

On Sunday afternoon the People’s Or- 
chestra joined with that of the Western 
Metropolitan Opera Company, playing at 
the Auditorium, in a concert on that stage, 
under the direction of Nina Bellucci, con- 
ductor of the opera company. While there 
was small chance for rehearsal, the strong 
body of players, over seventy-five, gave a 
breadth of tone rarely heard on that stage. 
The “Tannhauser” and “William Tell” 
overtures were played, with another Wag- 
ner and a “Gioconda” number. | The solo- 
ists were Fannie Anitua, contralto, and 
Maria Mosciska, soprano, of the opera com- 
pany, both of whom appeared to good ad- 
vantage. The audience was considerably 
larger than is usual at these concerts. 


W. F. G. 





New York Philharmonic and Pavlowa 
Washington Attractions 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 29—The New 
York Philharmonic Society, under the 
baton of Josef Stransky, gave its first con- 
cert of the season on Tuesday last before 
a most enthusiastic audience. The pro- 
gram was one in which Beethoven and 
Wagner held sway. The sympohny was 
that of Beethoven, No. 8 Leopold Kra- 
mer, concertmaster, was the soloist, offer- 
ing short numbers full of poetry and art 
instead of the usual heavy concerto. 

Washington has had the extreme pleas- 
ure of witnessing four performances by 
Mme. Anna Pavlowa and her corps de 
hallet, assisted bv M. Novikoff, under the 
local management of Mrs. Wilson-Greene. 
Official and social circles turned out to pay 
homage to these most graceful artists. 


W. H. 


and in-. 


“ZINGARI” RECEIVES 
LOS ANGELES FAVOR 


Leoncavallo Conducts in First Per- 
formance There—Success 
for Carmen Melis 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Nov. 30.—Chief in- 
terest in the opera season by the Western 
Metropolitan Company now at the Audi- 
torium, centered last week in the first per- 
formance in this city of Leoncavallo’s new 
opera, “Zingari,” under the baton of the 
composer. Los Angeles is the second city 
in America to hear this work. 

While the audiences, during the week, 
have been of only moderate size, that on 


this occasion was the best of the week, 
though still not commensurate with the 
importance of the event, for new operas 
and especially famous composers rarely ap- 
pear at this end of the country. 

“Zingari’ followed “Cavalleria,” thus 
breaking up the time-honored coupling of 
“Cavalleria’ with “I Pagliacci.” It has 
two acts and is about two hours long. The 
subject is rather commonplace, though the 
locality lends itself to kaleidoscopic color- 
ings in mountings and costumes. 

All the primitive passions of the Hun- 
garian gypsy are present in this_ short 
opera, love, suspicion, hate, revenge, lust, 
murder, but all in a very simple plot. 
Fleana (Carmen Melis) marries Badu, a 
new addition to the tribe (Umberto 
Chiodo), and the union proves unhappy. 
She seeks solace in the arms of a minstrel, 
Tamar (Luigi Montesanto) and Radu, dis- 
covering the couple, pours petroleum on 
their tent and immolates the occupants. 
Nice, short, sweet plot, that! 

The music cannot escape comparison 
with that of “I Pagliacci,” by which the 
composer is best known on this side of the 
Atlantic. A good deal of the score is more 
complicated than that of “Pagliacci,’ and 
Leoncavallo has lent a receptive ear to the 
seductive tonalities of the modern French 
school, at times. While the orchestration 
is more turgid, there are many beautiful 
arias, distributed among the three leading 
characters. The ensemble numbers have at 
times a rich store of gypsy reminiscence in 
rhythm and tune. 

Carmen Melis Pleases 


In the present performance Carmen Melis 
was delightful in the amorous arias al- 
lotted to her, enacting the hoydenish and 
mercurial gypsy maiden with all seductive- 
ness of manner and singing the role, espe- 
cially the mezzo-voce arias, delightfully. 
Montesanto added to the impression he had 
made in preceding performances as a bari- 
tone with great possibilities and Chiodo 
gathered much applause from those who 
dearly love a trumpet-like and high tone. 

Altogether “Zingari”’ will prove a wel- 
come addition to the short and realistic 
opera répertoire, though it is almost long 
enough for an evening’s performance with- 
out a running mate. 

Some surprise was expressed at the 
choice of opera made by the company for 
its opening performance in Los Angeles, 
which took place at the Auditorium, under 
the local management of L. E. Behymer, 
last Monday night. With such an attrac- 
tion in the force as Ruggiero Leoncavallo, 
composer of “I Pagliacci,” who was sched- 
uled to lead his own operas, it was ex- 
pected that one of his works would be 
given the premiére position. 

“Butterfly’’ and ‘‘Pagliacci’”’ 


But the season was opened with “Ma- 
dama Butterfly,” and as the first week pro- 
gressed, the reason for this was seen in the 
fact that the principals singing this opera 
were easily the best in the company. Car- 
men Melis was cast as Butterfly and Luca 
Botta as Pinkerton. While the work of 
Melis is well known from her eastern 
operatic connections, that of Botta was a 
surprise, coming from a young and un- 
known tenor. He has a voice reminding 
one of that of Constantino, and with the 
experience and judgment which comes with 
years he bids fair to have an unusual fu- 
ture. 

Leoncavallo was introduced to the public 
in his capacity of director on Tuesday 
night, conducting the performance of “I 
Pagliacci.” The audience was slightly 
larger than on the preceding evening, but 
there was no such turn-out as was ex- 
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pected to greet the appearance of a com- 
poser of world-wide celebrity. “Pagliacci” 
was preceded, as a matter of course, by 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,” conducted by Nina 
Sellucci, a leader of excellent powers. 
Leoncavallo is more phlegmatic, possibly 
owing to his bulk and age, but it is a great 
treat for us to hear modern works con- 
ducted by the composer. W. F. Gates. 


— 





Ernest Hutcheson Plays for American 
Club in Berlin 


Bertin, Nov. 23.—A large gathering at 
the American Club on Tuesday last listened 
to a recital by Ernest Hutcheson, pianist. 
The audience broke all previous records as 
to size, and enthusiasm ran high. Ernest 
Hutcheson’s next Berlin appearance will be 
in a recital at Beethoven Saal on Decem- 
ber &. 
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NEW MAX JACOBS 


Reorganized Chamber Music Body 
Gives First Subscription 
Concert 


M** JACOBS, favorably known in mu- 

sical circles, introduced his newly re- 
organized quartet on the occasion of the 
opening of his present season’s subscription 
series at Carnegie Lyceum on Sunday af- 
ternoon, December 7. 

In addition to Mr. Jacobs who is first 
violinist of the quartet there are Hans 
Mever, second violin, William Eastes, viola 
and James Liebling, ’cella. A program of 
new and old music was skilfully arranged 
and had the weather been more clement a 
much larger audience would doubtless have 
attended. 

Mozart’s Quartet in D (Kéchel No. 21) 
won a distinctly successful performance, 
considerable grace characterizing the play- 
ine of the opening Allegro and the dainty 
Minuet. Those who prefer a greater var- 
iety of light and shade in the Andante 
found nevertheless a warmth and intensity 
that seemed to suit the nature of the the- 
matic material. Mr. Jacobs has chosen his 
new associates wisely; the tonal balance of 
his quartet has improved, the ensemble is 


QUARTET HEARD 





The Max Jacobs Quartet, Which Opened 
Its New York Season Sunday After- 
noon 


more closely knit and the general results 
more attractive for the listener. 

Assisted ably by Ira Jacobs at the piano 
Mr. Jacobs played the Vitali “Chaconne” 
to the evident satisfaction of his hearers, 
playing with breadth of tone and good 
style. The other items on the program 
were Glazounow’s “Novelettes” and a “Ro- 
mantische Serenade,’ op. 25, by Jan 
Brandts-Buys, the latter played for the first 
time in New York according to a note on 
the printed list. Comment on the work is 
withheld as the reviewer was unable to 





HENRY LEE HIGGINSON 
FIFTY YEARS MARRIED 


Founder of Boston Symphony Orchestra 
Observes the Anniversary Quietly 
with Mrs. Higginson 


Boston, Dec. 6.—Major and Mrs. Henry 
Lee Higginson quietly celebrated their 
fiftieth wedding anniversary yesterday at 
their home at No. 191 Commonwealth ave- 
nue. Among the most treasured remem- 
hbrances of the day received by Major Hig- 
ginson was a telegram of congratulation 


from the Orchestral Association of Chi- 
cago, through its representative, Bryan 
Lathrop. The telegram congratulated 


Major Higginson upon the founding of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, than which 
no organization has done more to forward 
the cause of good music in this country. 
llarvard graduates—Harvard was Major 
Hligginson’s college—business associates 
from the firm’ of Lee, Higginson & Co., 
leading men and women in music and in 
almost all walks of life were callers at the 
Higginson residence on this day. 

Major Higginson, now in his seventy- 
ninth year, is one of the finest gentlemen 
that this country has to look up to for its 
standards, and incidentally a leading finan- 
cier. He has been termed “the silent phil- 
anthropist.”. He was born in New York, 
November 18, 1834, entered Harvard Col 
lege but did not complete his courses there, 
as he was soon employed by the counting 
house of S. & E. Austin. Later he studied 
music in Vienna. He served as volunteer 
in the Civil War, and was wounded during 
a fight at Aldie, Virginia. He became ma- 
jor and brevet lieutenant-colonel of the 
First Massachusetts Cavalry. Major Hig- 
ginson gave to Harvard the Union, the 
great clubhouse which is a home of Har- 
vard men, and in which hangs Sargent’s 
famous portrait of the donor. - Soldiers’ 
Field is another of his gifts, and it is dedi- 
cated to the comrades of Major Higginson 
who fell in the Civil War. 

In addition to his maintenance of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. Major Hig 
ginson is a trustee of the New England 
Conservatory of Music. He was selected in 
1902 as the only New England representa 
tive among the trustees of the $15,000,000 
fund for the Carnegie Institute. Mrs. Hig 
ginson was Ida Agassiz before her mar 
riage. O. D 


VARIETY FOR MINNEAPOLIS 


Orchestra, Maggie Teyte and Quartet in 
Week’s Musical Fare 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dec. 5.—Beginning 
a week of musical variety was Sunday 
afternoon’s popular concert of the Minne- 
apolis Symphony under Emil Oberhoffer. 
The piéce de résistance was the double 
number comprising the Adagio’ from 
Beethoven’s Fourth Symphony and _ the 
Allegretto Scherzando from the Eighth. 
Hermann Ruhoff and the celeste wer 


featured in the Strauss “Tales from the 
Vienna Woods.” Henry J. Williams, the 
orchestra’s harpist, confirmed his estab- 
lished position in Pierné’s “Concertstitick,” 
op. 39. 

Maggie Teyte appeared on Monday 


evening in the third recital of Albert K. 
Cox’s “all-star” series. This “youngest of 
grand opera stars” fully sustained her 


high reputation as a recitalist in a program 
groups 


including of old English and 


hear the work. A. W. K. 
French songs in costume. As an inter- 


preter of operatic airs and songs in Ene- 
lish she also won success. 

An interesting concert was given on 
Wednesday evening by the Fowler String 
Quartet, a Minneapolis organization, con- 
sisting of Edward H. Fowler, Rudolph 
Kvelve, Samuel Kilmartin and T. B. Kelly. 
The quartet was assisted in the Haydn D 
Minor Quintet by Mertianna  [owler, 
pianist, and a group of Schumann songs 
was sung by Edna lowler, soprano. 
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BROOKLYN APOLLO’S SUCCESS 


Brewer Chorus Ably Assisted by Marie 
Morrisey and Marie Narelle 


Important in the history of concerts 
by the Apollo Club of Brooklyn was that 
given on December 4, for this choral or- 
ganization, under the baton of John Hyatt 
brewer, has never acquitted itself more 
satisfactorily. Additional elements — of 
charm were found in the assisting artists 
Marie Morrisey, the new contralto “find” 
of the present concert season, and Marie 
Narelle, the Irish soprano. 

Mrs. Morrisey’s “My Heart Is Weary,” 
from “Nadeschda,” revealed a warmth of 
tonal beauty, combined with beautiful dic 
tion and interpretative power, while she 


gave facial expression to a variety of 
moods in her group of American songs. 
Miss Narelle charmed her audience with 


her interpretation of Haydn's “My Mother 
Bids Me Bind My Hair,” and in her Irish 
airs the finished technic and magnetic ap- 
peal of the singer evoked a hearty re- 
sponse. 

Horatio Parker’s “The 
West” was one of the 
offerings ever 


Lamp In_ the 
most attractive 
made by this club, and it 
was repeated. Conductor Brewer appeared 
on the program as the arranger of “All 
Through the Night,” which had Edwin 0. 
Swain, baritone, as George W. 
Dietz, tenor, distinguished himself in the 
incidental solo of “The Nuns of Nidaros.” 
S. Lewis Elmer, the club’s new 
panist, won distinct approval. 
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PADEREWSKI IN CHICAGO 


Pianist in Masterful Mood in Recital 
Before Big Audience 
Cuicaco, Dec. 8.—Paderewski gave his 


first Chicago recital for this season at 
Orchestra Hall yesterday afternoon. The 
house had been sold out a week previously 
and many could not obtain seats. As on 
former occasions, Paderewski had the hall 
darkened considerably and the audience 


had to wait some fifteen minutes after 
the announced time for the concert to 
begin. When it did begin, however, we 
again heard an artist who has the greatest 
message of all living pianists to deliver 
to his public. 

The program began with the Prelude 


and Fugue in A Minor by Bach, tran- 
scribed from the organ by Liszt. Never 
has the writer heard the theme of the 
Fugue given with such beauty of tone, 
nor the contrapuntal development of it, 
with greater clarity. The Beethoven E 
Major Sonata, op. 109, which followed, 


was made a vehicle for many beautiful 
shades of tone and for liquid, limpid scale 
passages and plastic and finished phrasing. 

Schumann’s Carnaval has neither the 





sterner classic style of the Bach or Beeth- 
oven, nor the racial musical content of 
Chopin or Liszt. Therefore, it was, as a 
whole, not as convincing, though there were 
many lovely lyric moments in its per- 
formance. The Chopin sonata again proved 
in his playing to be a veritable poem, and 
rarely has the Funeral March been given 
with such emotional depth. M. R. 





AMERICAN SINGERS IN 
CHICAGO OPERA “CARMEN”’ 


Beatrice Wheeler in Title Rdle and 
Hamlin as “Don José”—“The Jewels” 
Returned to the Répertoire 


Cuicaco, Dec. 8.—Most welcome of all 
the recent: additions to the répertoire of 
the Chicago Grand Opera Company, the 
“Jewels of the Madonna,’ by Wolf- 
Ferrari, was given last Saturday after- 
noon with three of the principals in the 
positions which they occupied when the 
work was first presented to Chicagoans 
two years ago under Wolf-Ferraris per- 
sonal supervision. 

Carolina White was again the Maliella, 
Amedeo Bassi, the Gennaro, and Cleofonte 
Campanini again wielded the baton and 
held the entire forces in the hollow of his 
hand. While the performance in the gen- 
eral ensemble was not without flaws, it had 
many qualities of merit. Miss White, in 
good voice, repeated her excellent delinea- 
tion of the Neapolitan waif. Bassi was a 
sympathetic Gennaro. In the person of 
Giovanni Polese, the role of Rafaele was 
assumed in a routine, wholesome manner, 
but lacked the subtlety displayed by the 
former incumbent of the role, Sammarco. 

In the evening, the second opera in Eng- 
lish, “Carmen,” was presented with an 
essentially American cast. This occasion 
also presented Beatrice Wheeler, the Bos- 
ton mezzo-soprano, in her Chicago début. 
Hamlin, as Don José; Alan Tur- 
ner, an English baritone, as Escamillo; 
Mabel Riegelman, as Micaela, and Henri 
Scott, as Zyniga, and Amy Evans and 
Margaret Keyes, as Irasquita and Aer- 
cedes, respectively, were the other princi- 
pal members of the cast. 

Beatrice Wheeler is a slight 
fascinating appearance and of 
vocal accomplishments. 

George Hamlin surprised his many 
friends with an excellent and manly por- 
trayal of the Spanish Dragoon. His sing- 
ing of the “Flower Song” elicited a storm 
of applause. Miss Riegelman gave a fin- 
ished and musically artistic interpretation 
of Micaela. The Escamillo of Alan Turner 
was noteworthy for its straightforward- 
ness, for its vigor and for its vocal 
prowess, 

The diction in particular, of all the above 
mentioned singers, including that of Henri 
Scott, was ad nirable. M. R. 
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CHARM IN ROTHWELL CONCERT 


Maggie Teyte and Mozart Symphony 
Lend Delicacy to Program 


St. Paut, Minn., Dec. 4.—With dainty 
Maggie Teyte as an appeaiing soloist and 
Mozart’s delicate D Major Symphony as 
its principal offering, the St. Paul Sym 
phony Orchestra attracted a large attend- 
ance to its third concert. The Mozart 
work was presented with due appreciation 
of its classic refinement. Conductor 
Rothwell received the plaudits of the au- 
dience with characteristic courtesy toward 
his men, especially after the Tschaikowsky 
Overture-Fantasia, “Romeo and_ Juliet.” 
In “Depuis le Jour” from “Louise” Miss 
Teyte made her strongest impression. 

Liszt’s “Les Préludes” was the principal 
number in Mr. Rothwell’s popular con- 
cert on Sunday afternoon. Harry Philips, 
baritone, was the soloist, and although he 
was considerably indisposed the natural 
rich quality of his voice was still evident, 
as were his dignity and repose of style. 
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Hammerstein Libel Case Against “Her- 
ald” Adjourned 


Adjournment to December 12 was taken 
last Tuesdav in the case of criminal libel 
brought by Oscar Hammerstein against the 
New York Herald. This was at the re- 
quest of Mr, Hammerstein’s attorney to al- 
low of a decision as to whether the suit 
should be pressed. It was announced that 
the District Attorney intended to with- 
draw from the case. 


Harold Henry in New York Recital 


Harold Henry, the Chicago pianist, gives 
his New York recital, under the manage- 
ment of Haensel & Jones, at AZolian Hall, 
on December 16. A feature of the program 
is MacDowell’s “Keltic’ Sonata, and com- 
positions by Ravel, Cyril Scott, Alkan, 
Liszt and Wagner are also included. 


ROYALTY APPLAUDS 
OPERA IN MONTREAL 


Duke of Connaught Hears Villani 
as ‘‘Butterfly’—A New 


‘‘Tosca”’ and ‘‘Carmen”’ 


MontTrEAL, Dec. 8.—Royal patronage was 
accorded to the National Opera Company 
of Canada on Saturday night, when the 
Duke of Connaught and his suite attended 
the performance of “Madama _ Butterfly,” 
with Villani, Gaudenzi, Segura-Tallien and 
de Sellem in the cast. This performance 
was arranged to meet His Royal High- 
ness’s expressed desire to hear Villani and 
Gaudenzi in that opera. 
packed with the 


The house was 
audi- 
ence of the season, and the opera went even 
better than on _ its appearances 
this year. Mr. Rabinoff, Signor Jacchia 
and the artists were presented to the Duke 
at the close of the performance, though 
in the case of Jacchia the presentation was 
but a renewal of an old and pleasant ac- 
quaintance. 

The week was also notable for a new 
“Tosca” and a new “Carmen.”  Villani’s 
wonderfully perfect singing made her 
Tosca dear to all lovers of vocalism, 
though her acting suffered by comparison 
with that of Ferrabini, whose amazing 
dramatic power in this role left an unfor- 
gettable impression here. Gaudenzi was 
all that could be desired as Cavaradosst, 
and one of the most interesting and uni- 
versally discussed (though not universally 
accepted) impersonations was the Scarpia 
of Segura-Tallien. This remarkable artist, 
who has a strong tendency to impart a 
Mephistophelian color to all of his roles, 
plaved the Baron, not as a middle-aged 
and unscrupulous villain, but as an aged 
and decrepit ruin with little left him but 
his intellect and a perverted sensuality. 
This conception was brilliantly carried out, 
and with a more tragic actress in the part 
of Tosca might have been entirely suc- 
cessful. 

The first performance of “Carmen” was 
the occasion of a big demonstration by the 
Laval University Law School students, 
who took possession of the galleries, sang 
l’'rench-Canadian patriotic between 
acts, and exhibited the utmost enthusiasm. 
Mme. Gerville-Réache’s Carmen exhibited 
the same glorious quality of voice, espe- 
cially in the lower register, as her Dalila. 
She made the cigarette girl a very un- 
compromising picture of thoughtless sens- 


most fashionable 


previous 


songs 


uality. The Don José of Lafhtte was a 
splendid piece of vocalism, and Helen 
Stanley as Micaela and Roselli as Fsca- 


millo fairly brought down the house by 
the warmth and dramatic power of their 
singing. Jacchia conducted, and made the 
whole performance very vivid. Like sev- 
eral other productions of this season, the 
opera owed much to the wonderfully at- 
mospheric scenery of Frank Tyars. 

The rest of the week was devoted to 
repetitions, the most brilliantly successful 
of which was a “double bill.” The fame 
of Dora de Phillippe’s exquisite work in the 
little Wolf-Ferrari comedy of “Il Segreto 
di Suzanna” had gone abroad rapidly, and 
the second performance saw a large and 
most enthusiastic house. The whole of the 
present week is also being devoted to repe- 
titions of the most successful operas, al- 
lowing time for preparing the two most 
serious new productions of the season, 
“Lohengrin” and “Otello.” 

The soloist at the Sunday concerts of 
J. J. Shea’s orchestra yesterday was Mme. 
Marguerite Froelich, a brilliant and ac 
complished local pianist. K. 


BEDDOE-TUCKERMANN SUCCESS 


Contralto and Baritone Win Favor for 
Kronold Songs at Assembly 
Mabel Beddoe, contralto, and Karle 
Tuckermann, baritone, participated in a 
program of Hans Kronold’s compositions 


at the New Assembly, Hotel Plaza, New 
York, on December 4. Miss Beddoe dis- 
played excellent diction and a beautiful 


contralto voice in all her numbers, espe- 
cially in “Thine” and “Kirchhofgang” by 
Mr. Kronold. Mr. Tuckermann scored a 
decided hit with his three numbers—* Meer- 
nacht.” “Abendlied” and “The Bride of 
Death.” 

Mr. Kronold performed his “Fantasie 
Orientale,” somewhat shortened, and pre- 
ceded by a descriptive talk, telling the 
story which the composition is supposed to 
represent. Bianca Holley, soprano, sang 
several short songs commendably. William 
Parsons was the able accompanist of all the 
artists except Mr. Tuckermann, whom the 
composer himself accompanied 
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QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA PAYS 
A TRIBUTE 10 ITS MANAGER 


Robert Newman the Hero of a Double Anniversary in London—An 
All-Elgar Program by the New Symphony—Recitals by von 


Warlich and Augette Foret 


Bureau of Musical America, 
36 Maiden Lane, Strand, W. C., 
London, November 29, 1913. 

N spite of a great array of recitals the 
I dominant feature of the last week has 
been the orchestral concerts by the Queen's 
Hall, New Symphony and London Sym- 
phony Orchestras. The No- 
vember 25 by the Queen’s Hall Orchestra 
would have been invested with more than 
ordinary interest, even had it been nothing 
more than Robert Newman’s annual con- 
cert, but by a happy coincidence this event 
synchronized with the twentieth anniver- 
sary of the opening of Queen’s Hall itself. 

From the time, twenty years ago, of Mr. 
Newman’s appointment as manager of the 
newly built Queen’s Hall to the present 
day, his work and influence in London mu- 
The mere mention of 
the Na- 


concert on 


sic have been vital. 
the Sunday afternoon concerts, 
tional Sunday League concerts and the 


ever-popular Promenade concerts, which 
have just completed their nineteenth sea- 
son, is sufficient to demonstrate the quality 
and effectiveness of this work and influ- 
ence without taking into consideration the 
long list of prominent artists such as 
Lamoureux, Chevillard, Sir Henry Wood, 
Colonne, Ysaye, Saint-Saéns, Weingartner 
and Nikisch, whose association with the 
Queen’s Hall enterprise has been largely 
due to Mr. Newman’s influence. Since 
1992 the management of the hall has been 
in other hands, while Mr. Newman has 
been responsible for the orchestra only. 

In the special Newman concert of this 
year the overtures to “Die Meistersinger” 
and “Tannhauser” were the first and last 
of the items, and Beethoven's “Emperor” 
Concerto, Tschaikowsky’s “Pathetic’ Sym- 
phony, Sir Henry Wood’s scoring of Rach- 
maninoft’s Prelude in C Sharp Minor and 
two numbers by Percy Grainger formed 
the remainder of the program. Adela 
Verne, as the soloist in the Beethoven 
number, gave an admirable display of clear 
and rhythmic piano playing, in which a 
consistent beauty of tone and a ready and 
unerring technic were the chief character- 
istics. The orchestra, throughout the eve- 
ning, played with a straightforward swing 
and sharply defined rhythm, and its work 
was always clear and polished. Both Mr. 
Newman and .Sir Henry Wood, the con- 
ductor, had just cause to congratulate 
themselves on the success of the concert. 


An All-Elgar Program 


The New Symphony Orchestra concert 
on November 28, likewise at Queen’s Hall, 
was devoted to Elgar and included the 
much-discussed “Falstaff” study, which 
thus received its second hearing in London. 
The result was a convincing proof of the 
importance of perseverance, even in mat- 
ters musical, for while the first London 
performance of this Elgar novelty failed to 
draw the anticipated large audience the 
second hearing afforded a gratifying con- 
trast, both as regards the size and enthusi- 
asm of the audience. The second sym- 
phony “Pomp and Circumstance” march 
and the “Sea Pictures,” with Muriel Fos- 
ter as vocal soloist, were the other items of 
the program, and it seemed as if the vol- 
ume of the acclamations of the audience 
after each number was ascending in a man- 
ner of arithmetical progression. Needless 
to say the composer’s appearance was fre- 
quently demanded, not only after the “Fal- 
staff’ number but likewise at the conclu- 
sion of the better known Second Sym- 
phony. Landon Ronald, who again con- 
ducted, displayed his wonted skill and mu- 
sical insight. 

Among recitalists, Reinhold von Warlich 
was heard in a program of modern Ger- 
man songs at A¢olian Hall last Tuesday. 
His performance was pre-eminently artistic 
and polished in character, but his program 
was too severe to attract the average au- 
dience. Herr von Warlich made a praise- 
worthy effort to guide his hearers along 
the unswerving path of psychology, and in 
the simple and exquisitely refined music of 
Robert Kahn and Konrad Ramdath made a 
distinct impression. But when he veered 
to songs devoted to the psychology of the 
mind and matter one felt that he was soar- 
ing away from his audience. 

Still, Herr von Wahrlich, with his power- 
ful bass baritone and his splendid inter- 
pretative talerits, gave the impression that 
he at least had caught the trend of the mu- 
sician and the poet, and if the “Welt- 
schmerz” of Gerhardt Hauptmann, or the 
“Amboss oder Hammer” challenge of 


“ 





Goethe failed to impress or arouse his 
hearers, the fault was certainly not with 
him or his art. O’Connor Morris, who ac- 
companied, showed marked skill in follow- 
ing the moods of the singer. 

Susan Strong, whose goal will very 
shortly be America, was well and deserv- 
edly applauded at Bechstein Hall on No- 
vember 27 in her program of songs by 
Widor, Liapounow, Rachmaninoff, Schu- 
bert, Liszt and others in German and 
French. Her diction in both languages 
was a delight to hear. Though the ap- 
plause in the big numbers was the heaviest, 
Miss Strong’s real success was in the 
lighter pieces. Her cycle of five songs by 
Konboy, with ’cello and violin obbligato, 
was particularly effective. 


Augette Forét’s Recital 


Augette Forét has made her formal Lon- 
don début, though such a term may seem 
misleading for an artist who has been so 
long and so successfully before the public. 
The audience on Thursday last at the 
Drawing Room Theater was in proportion 
to the seating capacity of this somewhat 
too select stage, which is packed away en- 


tirely outside the ordinary concert or the- 
ater area. Mme. Forét’s reception was as 
enthusiastic as could be expected from the 
class of audience that attended, a _ class 
whose appreciation is none the less gen- 
uine for the lack of mere external signs of 
emotion. The program was typical of the 
artist’s work—‘“Chansons d’Amour” and 
“Echos du Temps Passé,’ with some well- 
known chansons by Bizet, Monsigny and 
Weckerlin, and including the charming “La 
Laitiére du Trianon” of the last-named; a 
British trio made up of an English, an 
Irish and a Scotch song: a Breton group 
and three Louis XVI selections. 

Mme. Forét’s soprano is of pure tone, 
well-modulated and of good range and al- 
ways responsive to the claims made upon 
it. Then, too, there are spontaneitv and 
originality in her art that argue the born 
actress and a versatility that sustains her 
in any emergency. Daintiness, piquancy 
and quaintness are invariably character- 
istics of her performances, and her lin- 
guistic accomplishments, particularly in 
French, are uncommon. Even the Celtic 
dialect has been mastered with surprising 
success and her Scotch numbers on this 
program were the most relished by the au- 
dience, which demanded an_ additional 
number. Mme. Forét’s taste in costume 
and millinery designs provoked sighs of 
envy in the feminine portion of the audi- 
ence. 

This evening at Covent Garden will see 
the first performance of “Carmen,” with 
Hermann Klein’s version of the libretto, 
of which mention has already been made in 
these columns. FRANCIS J. TUCKFIELD. 





No Mystery About the Voice, 
Declares Percy R. Stephens 


New York Instructor Gives His 
Views with Reference to the 
Teaching of Singing—The In- 
fluence of Dr. Wiillner and Miss 
Culp on the Art 


OICE production has been a subject of 

continued discussion for many years, 
but at no period has there been a more vital 
“how” and “why” 


The columns of 


interest shown in its 
than at the present time. 
this journal have been the scene of many 
statements by men of experience and in- 
disputable knowledge, and many and vari- 
ous theories have been advanced. 

A vocal teacher in New York who con- 
ducts his affairs unostentatiously and who 
his work 


for carried on 


along serious lines, producing excellent re- 


has many years 


sults in numerous cases, is Percy Rector 
Stephens, known to many <as a basso of 
ability. His decision to confine his efforts 
to teaching was made some years ago and 
it is this that occupies his time entirely 
now. 

In his studios in West Seventy-second 
street Mr. Stephens, in conversation with 
a representative of MusicaL AMERICA, en- 
tered the discussion one afternoon last 
week. “There is nothing that gives me 
more pleasure than to watch the heated 
fury which many persons engage in when 
talking about the voice. So much mystery 
is generally supposed to surround it. One 
person advises you that this is the way 
to make a perfect tone; that if you follow 
this method faithfully you can never find 
yourself erring, no matter what the con- 
ditions may be. Then you will be told by 
another that a diametrically opposite man- 
ner of singing is the ‘only sure’ way. Some 
will even go so far as to attempt to make 
you believe that their way (which they have 
just ‘discovered’) is precisely the method by 
which, say, Mr. Caruso produces his golden 
tones. Ask them further and you will learn 
that he, of course, doesn’t know the method 
as a method, but subconsciously, he forms 
his tones quite as they instruct you to. The 
single proof they can offer—call it proof 
in absence of another term—is that they 
have watched Mr. Caruso carefully on sev- 
eral occasions and he does sing in just this 
manner. This of course is obviously ab- 
surd; yet one hears it day after day and 
the persons who practise this kind of per- 
suasion are steadfastly convincing incog- 
noscenti that they have the ‘greatest method 
in the world,’ 

“To me there is not so much mystery 
about the voice and its production. I have 
found out certain things which I apply in 
my teaching and the result you may call 
a method, though I have no desire to have 
it named so. To begin with I know that 
the singer cannot hear his or her voice. 
My claim is substantiated by anatomical 
facts. What, then, must be done to aid the 
singer, so that he may sing on pitch and 
that he may know the kind of tone that he 
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Percy Rector Stephens, Prominent in 
New York as a Vocal Teacher 


is seeking? Sensation, physical sensation, 
is the thing by which the singer is prin- 
cipally guided. And right on top of this 
I say the teacher must sing! He must give 
the pupil the tone, the vowel formation, the 
action in general, the mood and the musical 
sense. He must give all that. Possibly the 
term ‘mood’ is not quite clear. Nor is it 
easy to explain. 


The Teacher Must Sing 


“*Mood’ is the quality in a performance 
which gives you that conviction that makes 
you feel that you are listening to a true 
artist. When a singer has the ‘mood’ there 
is little chance of his performance failing 
to strike fire. His voice is resting on a 
cushion of air is the picture I draw. The 
teacher can convey this to his student if 
he understands it. I am further convinced 
that there can be no results of worth gotten 
unless the teacher can sing. Answering 
the charge that a teacher’s tone may not 
be an ideal one (this is often advanced 
by teachers who cannot or do not believe 
in singing for their pupils) I claim that no 
matter whether or not the tone the teacher 
produces is a fine one he can illustrate by 
it what he wants his pupil to do. 

“There is a term ‘voice placement’ 
which I can only call ‘much abused.’ One 
hears constantly of a teacher placing a 
voice. I do not believe that a voice should 
be placed. Think of what it means to find 
a place for the voice. Why, the teacher 
who sets out to do so is working at a 
terrible handicap. Instead of doing that he 
should have a sense of general distribution 
of the tone. That is what should be striven 
for. Perhaps the term tone balance con- 
veys the idea better. For what the singer 
needs is an even distribution and balance, 
instead of a place.” 

Mr. Stephens has made 


some interest- 





ing deductions in regard to the vocal art 
and its development. On this matter he 
spoke as follows: ‘To me the art has re- 
cently undergone one of the most remark- 
able developments that is recorded in mu- 
sical annals. I find the situation to be 
something of this nature. In the days of 
such cherished names as Malibran, Rubini 
LaBlache, et al., the art was that of vocal- 
ization. Vocalization, pure and simple, | 
insist, as the music written by composers 
of that day for the voice will attest. No 
great emotions were considered necessary 
to be conveyed through the vocal medium. 
Beautiful phrases were composed, quite 
irrespective of whether the situation, in 
opera for example, called for them or not. 
The performer and composer alike were 
interested in one thing alone and that was 
pure vocalization. 

“Then, some fifteen years ago a move- 
ment was begun which culminated, I might 
say, in such interpretative artists as Dr. 
Wiullner, a master of his art, a man who 
could give you the dramatic picture of 
any song he chose to interpret. Numerous 
lesser personages followed in the path of 


this great man, though no one of them 
seems to have struck fire in the way he 
did. 


Vocalization Plus Interpretation 


“And finally we have come to the third 
and what would appear to be the final 
phase of development, the phase which 
combines pure vocalization and interpreta- 
tion. No one demonstrates this more fully 
and completely than does Mme. Julia Culp, 
the distinguished liedersinger who came to 
us last year and gave us some of the finest 
and most artistic performances that have 
been heard here in many years. She is to 
me the ideal singer of songs. And what 
is more I feel that her art is the harbinger 
of the new age of vocal performance which 
is now dawning. This art, then, is singing. 
For what else do vocalization and interpre- 
tative ability go to make?” 

The advent of this period would augur 
well indeed for the future. What could 
be more enjoyable than to have an army 
of singers whose work might be compared 
with the rare art of Julia Culp? Mr. 
Stephens believes that composition for the 
voice in days to come will grow even more 
complex, though along different lines from 
now. Citing the three songs by the much- 
discussed Arnold Schoenberg which Reinald 
Werrenrath introduced to New York at 
his recital in October last this instructor 
said: “The songs of the future will not 
be simple. Those who helieve that we will 
go back to the old-fashioned melody with 
simple accompaniment are mistaken, I 
think. New harmonies, new melodies must 
come. But the voice will not be treated 
in the fragmentary manner in which so 
many treat it to-day. In the Schoenberg 
songs I found much that appealed to me 
and that was admirable but the voice parts 
were incomplete. The songs of the future 
will make complete that voice part, more 
coherent, and further they will be built of 
a background, for piano or orchestra, as 
the case may be, that will be still heavier 
and fuller than it is to-day.” 

A.W K. 


Carolyn Beebe Aids Longy Society in 
Second New York Recital 


The Longy Modern Chamber Music So 
ciety with Georges Longy, director, gave 
its second New York concert last Saturday 
night in A£olian Hall. The Suite, op. 103, 
by Emmanuel Moor, was performed with 
artistic finesse and received a hearty ova- 
tion. A Sonata for ’cello and piano, in C 
Sharp Minor, by Henry Woollett, was 
played by Mr. J. Keller and Carolyn Beebe. 
Mr. Keller's playing disclosed breadth and 
beauty of tone, and Miss Beebe played the 
piano part in a most efficient manner. The 
composition was treated with poetic under- 
standing. After the final number Director 
Longy and his associates were recalled 
again and again. 2. A. &. 
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Frank Hunt 


Frank Hunt, husband of Florence Mul- 
ford-Hunt, contralto of the Metropolitan 
Grand Opera Company, died at his home 
in Newark, N. J., on Tuesday morning, 














December 9. Mr. Hunt, though a business 
man and not a musician, had a large ac- 
quaintance among artists and musical peo- 
ple and his home was frequently the scene 
of musical evenings at which were to be 
found the most important musical people 
of Newark besides other artists of note. 
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AMERICAN WORKS ON 
STRANSKY PROGRAM 


Gilbert and Humiston Pieces Based 
on Negro Themes Received 
with Much Favor 


Josef Stransky is most cordially disposed 
to American composers. Better still, he 
knows—unlike many other conductors of 
similar good intentions—where to find na- 
tive compositions of sterling worth. Two 
such he presented at last Sunday after- 
noon’s Philharmonic concert in Carnegie 
Hall, New York. They were Henry F. 
Gilbert’s “Comedy Overture on Negro 
Themes” and W. H, Humiston’s “Southern 
Fantasy” and though they made their ap- 
pearance in the middle of a program that 
contained Haydn’s “Surprise” Symphony, 
3eethoven’s third “Leonore”’ Overture and 
the theme and variations from Tschaikow- 
sky’s Third Suite they proved to be the real 
climax of the afternoon’s enjoyment—this 
despite the fact that all of the other num- 
bers were most admirably played. 

Neither Mr. Gilbert’s nor Mr. Humis- 
ton’s work is totally unfamiliar to local mu- 
sic-lovers. Each has been heard two or 
three times previously, but as none of the 
earlier performances accorded them equaled 
last Sunday’s in smoothness, vitality and 
general finish and fluency they may prac- 
tically be esteemed in the light of novelties. 
So warm was the popular reception of both 
the Overture and the “Fantasy” that it will 
seem strange indeed if they are not pre- 
served in the Philharmonic répertoire and 
granted a repetition or two in the course 
of the season. 

Both works are grounded upon a basis 
of negroid thematic material, but the two 
conceptions are radically dissimilar in un- 
derlying spirit, style of treatment and gen- 
eral character. -Mr. Gilbert has created a 
work invigorating to a high degree in its 
freshness, frankness of expression, funda- 
mental healthfulness and sincerity. He has 
treated his buoyant melodic material with 
fine orchestral and harmonic imagination 
and a keen sense of color. The handling 











SAMUEL 


GARDNER 


An 
American Violinist 


Whose success has been attested by 
the New York Critics, as follows :— 


Samuel Gardner’s violin recital, at the 
Same moment in The Little Theater, was of 
very different calibre. Mr. Gardner proved 
himself already an artist of firm grounding 
in his chosen field, of sincerity of purpose, 
of admirable technical mastery, and of even, 
for so young a man not a little poetic in- 
sight. His playing was marked throughout 
with dash, feeling and the utmost precision, 
while his tone was uniformly rich, round 
and smooth.—New York Tribune, Novem 
ber 17, 1913. 

That a European education is not a ne 
cessity in acquiring a mastery of the violin 
was shown by Samuel Gardner, a young 
violinist, when he gave a recital last night 
at The Little Theater. His schooling has 
all been obtained in Boston and New York 

His modest recital in The Little Theater 
was a contrast to those of several other 
young artists who have made elaborate ar- 
rangements to get before the public long 
before they were sufficiently prepared. In 
his case the talent displayed would have 
justified a more ambitious arrangement. 
Mr. Gardner's tone is pure. His bowing 
is sure and his fingering accurate and 
facile—New York Herald, November 17, 
1913. 

Samuel Gardner, a young violinist, not 
long finished with his music studies, gave a 
concert at The Little Theater last evening 
If he fulfills the promise he now gives, Gard 
ner should make his mark in the solo field. 
The violinist has a tone of singular purity 
and warmth; his intonation is exact and his 
technic sure. It will be interesting to note 
his playing a few years hence.—The World, 
November 17, 1913. 


Samuel Gardner, whose studies have been 
made with Felix Winternitz and Charles 
Martin Loeffler, of Boston, and for the past 
four years with Franz Kneisel, gave a high- 
ly enjoyable violin recital last night at The 
Little Theater. Mr. Gardner has a fine 
technical control of his instrument and he 
plays with understanding and command.— 
Evening Mail, November 17, 1913. 
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of his matter is always interesting, mu- 
sicianly and musical. Such music as Mr. 
Gilbert’s has a tonic, bracing effect. We 
need more stimulants of the kind to-day. 
Mr. Stransky played it with devotion and 
understanding of its essentially American 
spirit and the composer was repeatedly re- 
called at the close. Equally happy was the 
conductor in Mr. Humiston’s work. It is 
conceived in a mood of lyrical graciousness 
different from Mr. Gilbert’s Overture. This 
composer, too, has the resources of mu- 
sicianship at his fingers’ ends and the “Fan- 
tasy” is at once poetic in atmosphere and 
content, luscious in color, lavish in melody 


a 


and polished in workmanship. That it 
sometimes reflects the prevalent feeling 
of the Largo in Dvorak’s “New World” 
detracts in nowise from its effectiveness. 
Its reception was enthusiastic. 

The soloist of the afternoon was Alice 
Nielsen, who sang Mozart’s “Deh vieni non 
tardar” and the “Gavotte” from “Manon.” 
Beauty of tone and phrasing, surety of in- 
tonation and charm of shading made the 
soprano’s delivery of the difficult Mozart 
aria a pleasure to hear, and the sprightly 
Massenet number was greatly enjoyed. 
Miss Nielsen was liberally applauded. 
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SONGS OF MARY HELEN BROWN HEARD 





Gifted American Composer’s Music 
Presented at the Musicians’ Club 


ARY HELEN BROWN, one of the 
most gifted of America’s present 


generation of song composers, presented a 
short program at the Musicians’ Club, New 
York, on Sunday evening, December 7. 
Miss Brown, presiding at the piano her- 
self, was assisted in the performance of 
her songs by Mme. Jennie Hall Buckhout, 
soprano, and Frederick Gunther, 
baritone. 

Artistic taste and a feeling for what is 
appropriate characterized the list of sonys 
heard. Miss Brown has a fine melodic gift, 
her music is distinguished by an individu- 
ality which makes its way to the hearer 
quite unobtrusively yet surely, and her 
songs show a decided poetic insight. Mme. 
3uckhout was eminently successful in giv- 
ing the right interpretation to “Just You,” 
“Where the Sunshine Grows,” “Rose 
Dreamed She Was a Lily,” and “I Know,” 
the latter new and dedicated to the singer 
hy Miss Brown. She was applauded and 
shared the approval of her hearers with 
the composer. 

Mr. Gunther was heard in “Like Stars 
in Heaven,” “If I Were King,” “There Lies 
the Warmth of Summer,” and “Song of 
the Cup,” proving once more by his sing- 
ing that he is an artist of discriminating 
taste and notable vocal attainments. The 
two singers joined in Miss Brown’s two 
duets, “Evening Hour” and “O Mistress 


bass- 





Mary Helen Brown 


Mine,” both of which were much admired. 

A large gathering of members of the 
club and their friends was present and 
complimented the composer on her music, 


many expressing the regret that the pro- 
gram was not longer, which jis in itsell 
significant. A. W. K. 





METROPOLITAN NOT 
A TRUST, SAYS COURT 


[Continued from page 1] 


and operatic occupation in the directory of 
nondescripts. He holds that selling of 
theater tickets is not business and there- 
fore is not affected by the Sherman law; a 
buyer of a theater ticket buys anything 
but- an intellectual commodity. 

“From a Humpty-Dumpty standpoint, 
therefore, we must assume that the man 
who sells bread serves the stomach, and 
therefore is a merchant. The man who 
sells an operatic or theatrical performance 
serves the brain, and therefore is a fool. 
We all know that the stomach is greater 
than the brain. 

“T cannot help assuming that Judge Pen- 
dleton quoted his views in respect to the- 
ater tickets merely with the view of putting 
the Appellate Division, before which I will 
place my case, into a state of soporific 
humor. 

“Deeply moved and impressed as I am 
by the anatomical decision in my case, I 
feel that an opportunity for immortality 
presents itself to the bench now. 

“The people of this country, with in 
finite patience, have been awaiting the ar- 
rival of a Judge who fearlessly and fairly 
will decide, and for once and all settle the 
question (which for years has paralyzed 
trade and commerce) : ‘What’s a bunion?’’ 


Kunwald Forces in South Bend Concert 


Soutu Benp, INp., Dec. 6.—The Cincin 
nati Symphony Orchestra, under the dire« 


tion of Ernst Kunwald, recently gave its 


first concert in South Bend, and met with 
much success. The program was well se- 
lected, and was made up of compositions 
of Wagner, Beethoven and Bach. Emil 
Heerman scored a big success as_ soloist, 
his presentation of the Bach concerto for 
violin, proving his technical as well as his 
interpretative art. Dr. Kunwald received 
much praise for the masterful manner in 
which he conducted the difficult Wagnerian 
compositions 


The project for a People’s Opera in 
Munich has come to grief. 


KUNWALD SOLOIST 
OF OWN ORCHESTRA 


Cincinnati Conductor Plays Bee- 
thoven Concerto Superbly—Taft 
at the Concert 


CINCINNAT, Dec. 6.—Just what Cincin- 
nati thinks of its Symphony Orchestra may 
be judged from the fact that in less than 
one week the entire season for the popu- 
lar concerts was sold out. When one con- 
siders that Music Hall where these popu- 
lar concerts are to be given seats about 
3,500 people, and that there are to be eight 
of them, the extent of the enthusiasm 
aroused may be estimated. This 
state of affairs is unprecedented in Cin- 


easily 


cinnati, and demonstrates how completely 
Dr. Kunwald and the Orchestra have estab- 
lished themselves in the estimation of the 
public. 

The 


week was a 


menu of Cincinnati last 
large and 


musical 
varied one, and 
ranged from the third series of symphony 
concerts of which Dr. Kunwald was the 
soloist to a group of chamber music and 
choral concerts, all of which were presented 
in keeping with the city’s musical repu- 
tation. 

The concert Friday afternoon was dis- 
tinguished by the presence of Ex-President 
Taft, who received a tremendous ovation 
when he appeared in the box of his brother, 
Charles P. Taft and Mrs. Taft, the latter 
the president of the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra Association. As if inspired by 
the presence of the great statesman the 
orchestra excelled itself and aroused furi- 
ous applause. 

There were only three numbers on the 
program and it would involve a nice sense 
of discrimination to judge which was the 
most artistically presented. The Haydn 
Symphony in D was read by Dr. Kun- 
wald with classic restraint and simplicity; 
the Brahms Symphony in D, with a schol- 
arly grasp of its intricacies and a delightful 
sense of its melodious beauty. The other 
number, the Third Concerto of Beethoven 
in C Minor, in which Dr. Kunwald ap- 
peared in the dual role of solo pianist and 
conductor—one might say in the triple 
role as he wrote the cadenza in the second 
movement—perhaps carried off the palm. 

Dr. Kunwald read the concerto in superb 
fashion, quietly and with great restraint, 
presenting its charm and loveliness with 
the grasp and understanding of a poet and 
surmounting its difficulties, such as_ they 
are, with the ease of an accomplished tech- 
nician. As an accompanying instrument 
the Orchestra achieved the distinction of 
its career. A, BR Bi. 
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view to the music she interprets. She 
child-like things in Brahms F 


this work with the fins 
of the applause that it received. 
Henry T. Finck, in the N. i: £ 


gave Brahms’s sonata in F minor, op. 
poetic imagination as well as fire 


Management ANTONIA SAWYER. 





A GREAT PIANIST! A SUPERB RECITAL! 
* 


© GOODSON 


At her New York Recital on Dec. 3rd 


THE CRITICS WROTE AS FOLLOWS: 
H. E. Krehbiel, in the Tribune—A pianist who brings 
a beautiful message and proclaims it with intense seri- 
ousness whenever she appears before our public. 

Max Smith, in the Press—Some of the 
far in a season overcrowded with experts of the keyboard. 

Richard Aldrich, in the N. Y. Times—She brings a fresh and individual point of 
rose at once to a lofty stature from these 
minor sonata. 

J. Henderson, in the Sun—She plays with much spirit, with something like 
masculinity of style, with an excellent technic, and above all with musical intelligence. 

Chas. H. Meltzer, in the American—Few 
peise and lofty style which made her rendering of it worthy 


Evening Post—Simply superb; 
Paderewski himself, was her playing of the most popular of the polonaises as an extra 
at the end of the recital, when devotees crowded to the stage and demanded more. 
Sylvester Rawling, in the Evening World 
all the simplicity and tenderness and self-effacement that could be wished. 





most enjoyable piano playing heard thus 


pianists of the day could have interpreted 


worthy. indeed, of 


Unfolding them (Kinderscenen) with 
Next she 
infused with 


the playing of which she 
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“SIEGFRIED” APPEARS IN NEW GARB 





Success in ‘*Tosca’’ 





Third of the ‘‘Ring’” Dramas, as Re-Staged by Gatti-Casazza, 
Finely Presented at Metropolitan—‘‘Aida” and ‘‘Tales of 
Hoffmann” in First Performances of Season — Martinelli’s 








IEGFRIED” was brought forward at 
the Metropolitan Opera House for 
the first time this season on Thursday 
evening of last week. During the past few 
years the Metropolitan management has 
shown a commendable disposition to offer 
the most poetic and purely beautiful section 
of the Nibelungen tetralogy to subscription 
audiences far more frequently than used to 
be the case. There is every reason to be- 
lieve that “Siegfried” can be made as popu- 
lar-as “Walkiire’—which it transcends in 
musical grandeur—if accorded the degree 
of attention that has always been granted 
the latter drama. Certainly there was lively 
interest manifested by the large audience 
last week and great was the enthusiasm at 
the close of every act. 

It had been noted for some time that the 
“Ring” stood badly in need of a scenic re- 
dressing. Mr. Gatti took the admonitions 
to heart, with the result that the present 
season is to see the cycle completely re- 
furbished. The first glimpse of the new 
settings was consequently obtained on this 
occasion. The accoutrements of the second 
act are not, strictly speaking, entirely new, 
having been used last year. Nevertheless, 
their beauty and general appropriateness 
once more de-erve mention. For Mimis 
dark cave in the first act has been substi- 
tuted one of more cheerful character. A 
huge cleft in the rocks affords a broader 
view of the forest than has hitherto been 
obtainable, and a small arch in the rock 
provides a second entrance, thus obviating 
the incongruity of Siegfried’s departure and 
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the Wanderer’s entrance, which follows al- 
most immediately thereupon without entail- 
ing a meeting of the two. 

The rocky height at the opening of the 
last act is better than the one formerly used, 
though such gaunt, rocky pedestals as that 
which towers threateningly in the back- 
ground are not characteristic of the Rhine- 
land. The change of scene is highly ef- 
fective, the illusion of Siegfried’s ascent of 
the mountain such as Wagner’s stage direc- 
tions demand being skilfully conveyed: 
The Valkyries’ rock is a beautiful setting, 
thovgh not of such noonday brightness as 
it might be. And why the volcanic forma- 
tions in the distance? Briinnhilde’s sleeping 
place is located by tradition in the Taunus 
mountains, which are, first and last, thickly 
wooded heights. The cloud effects during 
the transformation are beautiful, though a 
slight hitch threatened their safety last 
week. 

Musically and dramatically moving was 
the performance itself. Despite the weari- 
ness of incessant “Rosenkavalier”’  re- 
lLearsals the orchestra reveled in Wagner’s 
miraculous score and played with unparal- 
leled dramatic breadth, passion and inef- 
fable poetic charm. Not all the fantastic 
innovations of tltra-modern composers 
have resulted in any more compelling piece 
of ideal realism than the forest music, or 
such sublime majesty as the Erda scene. 
It was in these episodes and in the over- 
whelming love duet that Mr. Hertz and his 
men rose to their loftiest altitudes. 

The illness of Geraldine Farrar reacted 
on the “Siegfried” premiére, for it caused 
the substitution of Mme. Matzenauer for 
Mme. Fremstad as Briinnhilde, the Ameri- 
can soprano being obliged to replace Miss 
larrar as Tosca Saturday night. Mme. 
Matzenauer made rather a portly and ma- 
tronly fgure of the goddess awakened to 
womanhood, but she portrayed the marvel- 
ous character with much nobility. Except 
in the extreme upper register her voice 
sounded far better than at any previous 
time this season. But when all’s said, 
Briinnhilde is a soprano role, and Mme. 
Matzenauer’s voice, however extensive its 
range, is of the truest contralto timbre. 

Mme. Ober sang the portentous music 
of Erda as magnificently as she has done 
everything else. The Metropolitan cannot 
be sufficiently congratulated upon the pos- 
session of such an artist. Bella Alten 
voiced the prophetic utterances of the 
Woodbird well. Putnam Griswold, the 
Wanderer, has seldom done the aged and 
sorely troubled but resigned lord of Wal- 
halla better, while of Mr. Reiss’s Mime 
and Mr. Goritz’s Alberich only the conven- 
tional words of accustomed praise can be 
written. But how utterly inadequate are 
these to convey an impression of the mon- 
umental cleverness of both impersonations ! 
Mr. Ruysdael sang Fafner well vocally but 
much of the deeper significance of the 
dragon’s words escapes him. Whose idea 
was it, moreover, to place the singer some- 
where in the middle of the stage when the 
worm appears on the side? 

It was as Siegfried that Mr. Urlus first 
conquered New York audiences and once 
again last week he proved clearly that the 
role is in all respects his best. Physically 
he is ideally suited to it. Since Alvary none 
has borne the outward semblance of the 
hero who knew no fear more convincingly. 
(And how buoyantly, how tenderly, how ex- 
uberantly he enacts the character and 
bodies forth the ebullient emotions of ele- 
mental young manhood! Vocally Mr. Urlus 
was better than at any other time this 
year, ringing and resonant in tone, free in 
emission, the voice colored according to 
every changing mood of the dramatic situ- 
ation. 


The Season’s First ‘‘Aida’’ 


It seems incredible that the time ever 
should have been when “Aida” was not a 
popular opera with the New York public. 
Yet such was the case less than two decades 
ago when Verdi’s great work was regarded 
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suspiciously as too “advanced.” Times have 
changed and today there is no surer means 
of attracting the masses than by this very 
opera, especially when the tenor role is 
interpreted by Caruso. The fact was again 
demonstrated last Monday evening when 
“Aida” had its first Metropolitan hearing of 
the season, its cast including in addition to 
the most popular of tenors, Mme. Destinn 
as Aida, Mme. Matzenauer as Amneris and 
Mr. Amato as Amonasro. 

With this combination the opera has de- 
lighted many a time in the past and it 
seemed a foregone conclusion that it would 
stir the multitude that packed the house 
uncomfortably quite in the usual fashion. 
It becomes a regrettable but a necessary 
duty, however, to record that Monday’s 
“Aida” was, all told, very disappointing. 
Only after the Nile scene when Caruso had 
sung three or four high A’s very loudly 
and blatantly did the house give itself up to 
clamorous signs of joy. For the rest there 
was much less enthusiasm than usual. The 
two leading principals were frankly not in 
good voice and the performance as a whole 
lacked brilliancy and communicative spirit. 

The tenor sang throughout most of the 
evening with a hollow, muffled quality of 
tone and a marked lack of resonance in the 
lower register. Mme. Destinn put more 
good singing to her credit than the tenor, 
but she failed to attain her high pianissimo 
tones with that ease and certainty that has 
always been a distinguishing trait of her 
work. Mme. Matzenauer did acceptably as 
Amuneris, though she can do much better, 
and Mr. Amato’s Amonasro was of the ad- 
mirable quality that one is accustomed to 
from this baritone. 

Mr.. Toscanini is, of course, always de- 
pendable and the orchestra played with 
glowing dramatic color and life under his 
guidance. “Aida” is beginning to show 
need of a new scenic investiture at the Met- 
ropolitan. 


The ‘“‘Hoffmann” Revival 


At last Saturday’s matinée Offenbach’s 
“Les Contes d’Hoffmann” was produced at 
the Metropolitan, and this also for the first 
time this season. Those who have crit- 
icised the Metropolitan management in 
times past on the ground that it was not 
well disposed to French opera, might have 
perhaps understood from this performance 
that there is a very serious reason for such 
an attitude, if it exists. That reason is 
simply that the large auditorium of the 
Metropolitan is unfitted for works of a 
more or less intimate character, where 
inuch depends upon action, facial expres- 
sion and nice touches. 

“Les Contes d’Hoffmann,” which has 
been variously described as fantastic, ec- 
centric and comic, but which Offenbach 
undoubtedly intended as a reply to those 
who claimed that he could not write any- 
thing serious in music, is far more fitted for 
the smaller auditorium of Mr. Hammer- 
stein’s Manhattan Opera House, and that 
was one of the reasons why it was one of 
the most successful productions of Mr. 
Hammerstein. 

The same would apply to such a work as 
Charpentier’s “Louise,” Debussy’s “Pelléas 
et Mélisande,” and Massenet’s “Le Jon- 
gleur.” All these works can only be heard 
and seen at their best in a smaller audi- 
torium. 

However, the performance last Saturday 
went well, on the whole, under the spirited 
direction of Signor Polacco, who, if at 
times he erred a little in the way of too 
much sonority, nevertheless managed to 
infuse a certain amount of life and spirit 
into the performance, which, except in the 
prologue, showed at times a tendency to 
drag. The chorus of the students in the 
prologue was fine. In fact, that was really 
one of the best features of the afternoon. 

Carl Jorn, as Hoffmann, did his best to 
give a capable performance, but he was not 
in good voice. It is doubtful whether the 
part is sympathetic to him. Still, he is such 
an artist that he will always be acceptable 
in anything he attempts. 

In the first act, Frieda Hempel, as the 
doll, sang her coloratura music brilliantly. 
Much of the effectiveness of her acting was 
spoiled by Albert Reiss, who overdid the 
part of Cochenille, and though he is a ca- 
pable and resourceful comedian, a little re- 
pression would add to the effect of his rdle, 
and so not obscure the performance of one 
of the prima donnas. 

Leon Rothier made an impressive Dr. 
Miracle. He also sang the rdle of Dapper- 
at. owing to the indisposition of Dinh 

rilly. 

Mile. Bori, in the last act, as Antonia, 
acted and sang with that grace and appeal- 
ing charm which have made her such a fa- 
vorite with Metropolitan audiences and 
have won her a distinctive place in the pub- 
lic regard as one of the best, most consci- 
entious and talented of the younger artists 
that have come to us in recent years. 

At times her high notes seemed just a 
little hard, but, with that exception, her 
performance was of the highest order of 
artistic excellence. 

Great interest was attached to the appear- 
ance of Mme. Alda in the Venetian scene, 
where the so deservedly popular barcarolle 


is sung. If there had ever been any ques- 
tion as to whether Mme. Alda is an exceed- 
ingly beautiful woman, she settled it defi- 
nitely once and for all. We have seen gor- 
geous appearance of former prime donne 
when the opportunity came, as Venus in 

“Tannhauser,” but surely nothing touched 
the ravishing charms of Giultetta, as pre- 
sented by Mme. Alda, and, be it to her 
credit, her costume and general appearance 
did not overstep, in the slightest degree, 
that art which is the more charming be- 
cause it is in such exquisite taste. It was 
Mme. Alda’s first appearance in the role, 

She sang the Barcarolle in tune, which is 
what some of her predecessors in that role 
have not done, and the duo in the act with 
Jorn in such a manner as to produce the 
most spontaneous applause of the perform- 
ance. 

Andres de Segurola merits a hearty word 
of commendation for the versatility with 
which he managed to present two entirely 
different roles, namely the comic Spalan- 
zani, in the first act, and the debonair 
Schlemil, in the second. 

The famous operatic twins, “Cavalleria 
Rusticana” and “Pagliacci” made their first 
appearance of the season on Friday of last 
week. In the former Mmes. Destinn and 
Duchéne and Messrs. Cristalli and Gilly 
represented the characters. Cristalli was 
heard to far greater advantage than on 
previous occasion and, indeed, displayed 
vocal and histrionic qualities that ingrati- 
ated him highly with an audience that filled 
the opera house. The other parts were 
filled in a manner made familiar by many 
repetitions last season. As Canio in “Pag- 
liacci,” Caruso is revealed in one of his 
most popular characterizations. One does 
not doubt his thorough enjoyment of the 
task. Amato scored heavily as Tonio, dis- 
closing his exceptional vocal resources to 
splendid advantage and adding several 
gratifying elements of novelty to his inter- 
pretation. Miss Bori’s Nedda had vivacity 
and charm. Her voice was fresh and al- 
ways cleverly controlled. Polacco con- 
ducted. 

Ordinary subscribers would hardly have 
recognized the opera house on Saturday 
evening, when “Tosca” was sung as the 
annual benefit for the Italian Hospital. Sev- 
eral of the boxes were draped with Italian 
hanners, and after the second act the entire 
audience rose as Adolph Rothmeyer con- 
dveted the national hymns of Italy and the 
United States. Diverting incidents were 
the arrival of two squads of nurses from 
the hospital who trooped down the aisles 
and occupied the front row picturesquely 
with their blue costumes and white caps. 

Artistically, the event was of importance 
in Giovanni Martinelli’s coming into his 
own with his first appearance as Cavara- 
dossi. The young tenor sang the role with 


-abundant vocal beauty and dramatically he 


gave the part an emotional potency which 
stirred the audience. Many individual 
touches were to be noted in his portrayal 
and his natural method was refreshing in 
the first act love scene, when he was not a 
conventional opera hero, but the actual 
young Roman lover. Mr, Martinelli’s arias 
were followed by the most spontaneous and 
protracted sort of applause, and when at 
one of the curtain calls he received a floral 
offering the audience singled him out for 
an unmistakable tribute of its own. Mme. 
Fremstad and Mr. Scotti again presented 
their admirable Tosca and Scarpia, respec- 
tively. 

“The Masked Ball” was repeated on 
Wednesday evening of last week with the 
same cast as at the previous performance. 








METROPOLITAN OPERA 


CALENDAR 


W EONESDAY Evening, December 
10—Puccini’s ‘La Bohéme”’; 
Mmes. Alda, Alten; Messrs. Martin- 
elli, Amato, Didur, De Segurola, Anan- 
ian, Pini-Corsi. Conductor, Mr. 
Polacco. 

ae Evening, December 11— 
Verdi’s ‘‘Masked Ball’’; Mmes. Destinn, 
Hempel, Duchéne; Messrs. Caruso, 
Amato, Rothier, De Segurola. Conduc- 
tor, Mr, Toscanini. 

Friday Evening, December 12—Wag- 
ner’s ‘‘Tannhauser’’; Mmes. Destinn, 
Fremstad; Messrs. Urius, Weil, Braun. 
Conductor, Mr. Hertz. 

Saturday Afternoon, December 13— 
Puccini’s ‘‘Madama_ Butterfly’; Miss 
Farrar, Mme. Fornia; Messrs. Mar- 


tinelli, Scotti. Conductor, Mr. Tos- 
caninl., 

Monday Evening, December 15— 
Moussorgsky’s “Boris Godounow’”’; 
Mmes. Ober, Braslau, Duchéne. 
Sparkes, Maubourg; Messrs. Didur, 


Althouse, Reiss, Rothier, De Segurola. 
Conductor, Mr. Toscanini. 

Wednesday Evening, December 17— 
Mascagni’s “Cavalleria Rusticana’’; 
Mme. Destinn; Messrs. Cristalli, Gilly. 
Followed by Leoncavallo’s “I Pagli- 
acci’; Miss Bori; Messrs. Caruso, 
Amato. Conductor, Mr. Polacco. 

Thursday Evening, December 18— 
Strauss’s ‘‘Der Rosenkavalier.’’ Cast 
as given elsewhere in this issue. 

Friday Evening, December 19— 
Puccini’s **Tosca’’; Miss Farrar; 
Messrs. Caruso, Scotti. Conductor, Mr. 
Toscanini. 

Saturday Afternoon, December 20— 
Wagner’s “Die Walkiire’’; Mmes. 
Gadskl, Fremstad, Matzenauer; 
Messrs Urlius, Braun, Ruysdael. Con- 











ductor, Mr. Hertz. 
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STOKOWSKI PLAYS 
WAGNER PROGRAM 


Philadelphia Orchestra in Perfor- 
mance of Many Beauties— 
On Tour Next Week 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Sixteenth and Chestnut Streets, 
Philadelphia, December 8, 1913. 


AGNER had all of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra’s eighth pair of concerts, 
December 5 and 6, to himself. Leopold 
Stokowski made up the program with dis- 
criminating care and excellent judgment 
and conducted with power and sympathy. 


Especially noteworthy was the playing of 
the Prelude to Act Ill and the Prelude 
and Liebestod, from “Tristan und Isolde,” 

in which a chorus of twenty voices chosen 
from the membership of the Mendelssohn 
Club sang effectively behind the scenes. 
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The lovely “Siegfried Idyll” had a truly 
beautiful interpretation, and scarcely less 
enjoyable were the other numbers, from 

“Lohengrin,” “Tannhauser” and “Die Wal- 
kiire’—the concert closing with the “Ride 
of the Valkyries.” 

Next week the orchestra will be on tour, 
so the usual concerts at the Academy of 
Music will be omitted, the regular schedule 
being resumed on Friday afternoon and 
Saturday evening, December 19 and 20, 
when Mme, Carrefio will appear as soloist. 
The organization leaves here for Pitts- 
burgh, where the opening concert of the 
tour will be given on Monday evening in 
conjunction with the Mendelssohn Choir 
of that city. After playing in Ann Arbor, 
Detroit, Akron, Cleveland, Oberlin and 
Scranton, where a concert will be given on 
December 15, the tour will close with three 
concerts in Washington. 

ARTHUR L. Tusss. 





ANNIE LOUISE DAVID 
SOLOIST WITH CHORUS 


Gifted Harpist Heard to Advantage at 
Mendelssohn Glee Club 
Concert s 


—(c) By Marceau 


Annie Louise David, Harpist, Who Oc- 
cupies a Unique Position in American 
Musical Life 


David, harpist, was the 
Mendelssohn Glee Club, 
for the first concert of 
addition to her solos 
accompanied the Club in 
Kremser’s “Hymn to the Madonna.” Mrs. 
David’s program numbers were’ most 
heartily received by the audience which 
welcomed the harp solos as an unusual 
change in the usual offerings. Her play- 
ing was characterized by skill in the man- 
agement of her instrument and brilliancy 
of style. 

Mrs. David’s season will probably ex- 
ceed that of last year, when she appeared 
over 100 times. The month of November 


Annie Louise 
soloist with the 
at Afolian Hall, 
their season. In 


Mrs. David 


had scheduled ten concerts in New Eng- 
land, three in New York and three in 
3rooklyn. With Mary Jordan, contralto 


of the Century Opera Company, and John 
Barnes Wells, tenor, Mrs. David will fur- 
nish the next program for the Haarlem 
Philharmonic Society at the Waldorf on 
December 18. 





RUSSIAN ARTISTS 
IN UNIQUE RECITAL 


Nina Dimitrieff and Vladimir 
Dubinsky Heard to Good 
Advantage 





Russian musical art had its play on last 
Sunday evening, when Mme. Nina Dim- 
itrieff, the Russian prima donna soprano, 
and Vladimir Dubinsky, Russian ’cellist, 
appeared in joint recital at A£olian Hall, 
New York. 

The soprano sang as novelties for the 
first time Dargomijsky’s “I Said Why?” 
and Gretchanonow’s “Oriental Song,” both 
worthy of frequent hearings. In her list 
were also an aria from Rubinstein’s “De- 
mon,” Rimsky-Korsakow’s “Night,” Mous- 
sorgsky’s “Hopak,” which she was obliged 
to repeat; Hahn’s “L’Heure Exquise,” 


Massenet’s “Menteuse Chérie,’ the Lullaby 
from Godard’s “Jocelyn,” Gretchaninow’s 
“Siréne,” Ivanow’s “She Was. Thine,” 
three melodious songs by her efficient ac- 


companist, Egon Putz, “An Impression,” 
“Longing” and “You Ask Me Why I Love 
You So?” and A. Walter Kramer’s “The 


Return of Spring.” 

It would be difficult indeed to single out 
the performance of any one song for par- 
ticular praise, for the singer was at her 
best in virtually the entire program. Never 
has she sung in New York with such vocal 
splendor, with such consummate artistry as 
on this occasion. Her voice was brilliant 
and clear, and the characteristics of the 
various songs were in each case brought 
out in notable manner. The audience lav- 
ished applause on the singer and made repe- 
titions necessary not infrequently. The 
Moussorgsky “Hopak’” receives an inter- 
pretation from this Russian singer which 
makes it one of the most fascinating songs 
imaginable. In direct contrast to it stood 
her tender singing of the Hahn miniature, 
which she did in half voice with charming 
effect. Numerous encores were demanded. 

Saint-Saéns’s Concerto in A minor gave 
Mr. Dubinsky an opportunity to show his 
virtuosity. He played the work convincing- 
ly, with full tone, much breadth and a bril- 
liant technical equipment. So much ap- 
plause followed the close that he was 
obliged to add an extra, which he did by 
playing the ever-welcome Loure in C of 
Zach for ’cello alone. His group contained 
the Cui “Cantabile, op. 36,” a Glazounow 
“Sérénade Espagnole,” a Davidow “Ro- 
mance sans Paroles” and Popper’s difficult 
“Hungarian Rhapsody.” Mr. Dubinsky 
found little difficulty in handling the brist- 
ling technics of this work and won an en- 
core after it. He is one of the ablest 
‘cellists heard in New York in some time. 
Ivan Eisenberg played his accompaniments 
with sympathetic feeling. A. W. K. 


Christine Miller Soloist with Cincinnati 
Orpheus Club 


CINCINNATI, Dec. 6.—The Orpheus Club, 
under the direction of Edwin Glover, may 
well consider itself proud of its first con- 
cert of the season, which took place at 
Memorial Hall Thursday evening. The 
club this year has the largest as well as 
the best chorus which has ever represented 
the organization. Christine Miller was the 
soloist of the evening and amply sustained 
the reputation she has won here on preced- 
ing occasions. She sang an aria from De- 
bussy’s “Enfant Prodigue,” a group of 
Mahler songs and a final group of three 
English songs—Carpenter’s “Don’t Care,” 
Grant Schaeger’s “The Sea,” and Whiting’s 


“A Birthday.” The chorus showed fine 
quality of tone and an admirable ensemble 
in its numbers, the most successful of 
which were “The Legend of the Strong 
Bow” of Gilchrist, to which Miss Miller 
sang the incidental solo, Bullard’s “War 
Song of Gamelbar” and Chudleigh-Can- 
dish’s “Who Sails the Drake.” A. K. H. 





Sings Cadman’s Song with Success 


Flora MclIvor-Craig, the Canadian so- 
prano, who has been singing in many of 
the important cities of Canada this season, 
has included on all of her programs one 
of Charles Wakefield Cadman’s new songs, 
“I Hear a Thrush at Eve.” She finds that 
the song is one of the most successful 
numbers which she is using this season. 
She will soon give a recital in Boston for 
the Caledonian Club. This song of Cad- 
man’s is one which has already been sung 
by many of the most prominent concert 
singers and has been used with striking 
success by John McCormack, the Irish 
tenor. 


Spanish Pianist in Recital 


Elena de Olloqui, a Spanish pianist, 
gave a recital at the MacDowell Club, New 
York, December 8, presenting a Sonata by 
Ravel as the novelty of her program. She 
was well received. 


LOLITA D. MASON 


MANAGER 
1835 Republic Building, Chicago, III. 


Mme. Bailey - Apfelbeck 
AMERICAN.-VIENNESE PIANIST 


A great Court Favorite. Has more dec- 
orations than any American-born artist. 
Appeared many times with the leading 
European Orchestras. Knabe Piano Used. 


ERNESTO ROCCO 
NEAPOLITAN MANDOLIN 
VIRTUOSO 


Constantinople. (Played before the Sul- 
tan of Turkey.) ‘Le Stamboul.” The 
mandolin as played by Ernesto Rocco carols 
like a lark, warbles like a flute, laments like 
a clarinette and sings like a violin. 


HANS KINDLER 
HOLLAND ’CELLIST 


A born Virtuoso! Played 
since he was twelve years old. 


ISSAY MITNITZKY 
RUSSIAN VIOLINIST 


Called the Second Paganini because of 
the personal resemblance and his remark- 
able virtuosity. 


ARTHUR R. SLACK 
HIGH BARITONE 


_ Studied in Italy and with Geo. Fergusson 
in Berlin. Very artistic! A pupil of Karle- 
ton Hackett. 


LINA PLEISTER 
GERMAN-ENGLISH PIANIST 


Studied with famous masters in London, 
Berlin and Vienna. Will be in America 
only for Jan., Feb., and March, 1914. 


LAUREL E. YEAMANS 
ORGANIST AND PIANIST 


An A. A. G. O and Musical Director 
Leander Clark College for the past several 
years. Highly gifted! 


LUIGI von KUNITS 
Austrian-American Violinist 


Formerly concertmaster ee Sym 
phony Orchestra, now director of music, 
Columbia Conservatory, Toronto, Ont. 


Mabel Sharp Herdien 
AMERICAN SOPRANO 


Soloist for ten successive years with the 
Apollo Musical Club of Chicago. 




















in concert 























Booking for 1913-14. Manager Lolita 
D. Mason, President of the American 
Musical Club in Vienna, Austria 














Mr. Aldrich, in the Times: ‘She pl: 


terday. 
Mr. Halperson, 


Hall. * * * A large, full tone, finely 


trusiveness.”’ 
Mr. Finck, 
favorably. 
public.”’ 
Mr. Meltzer, 
respect. 
of her interpretations.’ 


in the Evening Post: 


in the American: 


2yed with 
in overcoming technical difficulties, with a tone that was large and full.” 

Mr. Ziegler, in the Herald: “She played with much warmth of feeling and delicacy 
Her tone was full and her control of the instrument excellent.”’ 
in the Staats-Zeitung: 
who has shown herself one of the most notable of the 
ists, gave a recital with great success yesterday 
modulated, 
technic which must arouse approval through 


“She has been heard 
She proved yesterday that she can hold her own in the 


“Her art has ripened, 
And more than this, she portrays 


UNANIMOUS PRAISE FOR THE SUPERLATIVE ART OF 


KATHLEEN PARLOW 


Brief Extracts from the Reviews of Leading Critics on Her New York Recital 
at Aeolian Hall, on December 2, 1913: 


abundant vigor and dash, 


“The Canadian violinist, 


afternoon before 
intellectual penetration, 








Management : 





“LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, 


with dexterity 
yes 


Miss Kathleen Parlow, 
younger brilliant generation of violin- the Symphony Orchestra and in 
a large audience in Aeolian 
feeling and 
its production without exertion and its unob- 


frequently and commented on very 
favor of the New York 


broadened and enlarged in every and 
an emotional quality that enhances every measure an 


-_ — anxiously 


NEW YORK \_ 7 





Philip Hale in the a, 
Herald, Nov. 25, 1913, after 
her Jordan Hall Recital in 
Boston: 


‘“‘Miss Parlow played here with 


recital two years ago, and she 


a was then an accomplisted 
virtuoso. She has great facility 
and her technical acquirements 


are not forced upon the hearer. 
Difficulties are overcome as if 
they were in the daily routine 
were no longer to be 
laboriously prepared for ane 
approached.”’ 
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IN NEW YORK SCHOOLS AND STUDIOS 





Klibansky Pupils Provide Fine Program at 
Three Arts Club 


Several pupils of Sergei Klibansky were 
heard to good advantage in a concert at the 
Three Arts Club, New York, December 5. 
The program was well designed and, with 
no exceptions, exceedingly well performed. 
Mrs. Jean Vincent Cooper displayed her 
rich, colorful contralto in two groups of 
songs, besides participating effectively in 
two duets, “Nearest and Dearest,” a Tus- 
can folk-song, with Lilla Bright Cannon, 
soprano, and “Belle Nuit” from “The 
Tales of Hoffmann,” with Miss Cameron. 
All of Mrs. Cooper’s songs were sung in 
English, and with the exception of Brahms’s 
“Die Mainacht” and Landon Ronald's 
“Down in the Forest,” were written by 
American composers, Charles Wakefield 
Cadman, Alice M. Shaw, A. Walter Kra- 
mer and R. Huntington Woodman. 

Marie Louise Ficker-Wagner sang two 
operatic arias delightfully, one from “Der 
Freischiitz” and “Elsa’s Traum” from “Lo- 
hengrin.” Miss Cannon contributed highly 
artistic performances of “Un bel di’ from 
“Madama Butterfly” and two songs in Eng- 
lish by Alice M. Shaw and H. C. Gilmour. 
Mrs, Amelia Miller tastefully interpreted a 
group of German songs of Brahms and 
Hildach. Alice M. Shaw, the composer of 
several of the numbers on the program, 
was the able accompanist. Mr. Klibansky 
himself added some numbers at the close 
of the program, to the great delight of the 
audience. 

* * * 


Percy Hemus Presents a Pupil 


Percy Hemus presented his pupil, Ethel 
Kinnaman, contralto, in recital at his stu- 
dios, No. 253 West Forty-second street, on 
December 5. Miss Kinnaman sang Saint- 
Saéns’s “Love, Lend Thine Aid,” three 
songs by Henschel, songs by Loud, Schles- 
inger and Whelpley, an aria from Tschai- 
kowsky’s “Joan of Arc” and songs by 
MacDowell, Saint-Saéns, and an old Irish 
folk-song. 

Miss Kinnaman’s voice is a contralto of 
exceptional range and power. Under Mr. 
Hemus’s instruction she has gained good 
control of her vocal powers and her skill 
was well shown in her ability to attain to 
the most delicate pianissimos without 
changing the quality of the voice. Her 


dramatic ability was especially shown in 
her two arias, which she sang with au- 
thority and good style. Her songs suf- 
ficed to show her ability to enter into the 
varying moods with fidelity. She was 
cordially received by an audience which 
taxed the capacity of the studios. 


* * x 
Malkin Recital by Advanced Pupils 


Several of the advanced pupils of the 
Malkin Music School were heard in a con- 
cert on December 7, to good advantage. 
The program was varied and interesting, 
while the pupils participating displayed 
commendable talent and reflected much 
credit upon the training of the school. 
One of Beethoven’s trios was played 
with much delicacy by J, Roberoff, violin; 
Mr. Tucker, ’cellist, and Miss Brownell, 
piano. Olive Archer displayed a beautiful 
voice in a group of German songs by Mo- 
zart, Brahms and Schubert. A feature of 
the program was the performance of the 
Grieg piano concerto by Ada Becker, a 
member of the faculty, assisted by Mr. 
Malkin at the second piano. Others who 
performed creditably were Morton Pearl 
and J. Rittenband. 

* * * 


Mr. Tollefsen’s Violin Pupils in Recital 


The pupils of Carl H. Tollefsen were 
heard in a violin recital December 9 at 
Memorial Hall, Brooklyn, assisted by Hen- 
rietta Hurwitt, pianist. Miss Hurwitt of- 
fered artistic interpretations of Chamin- 
ade’s “Etude de Concert.” 

The pupils who demonstrated the efficacy 
of Mr. Tollefsen’s training were Flora Rin- 
cones, Dorothy Grundy, William S. Burns, 
Robert E, Collyer, Anna G. Mitchell, Mar- 
tha Musaus, Arthur Root, Anita Palmer, 
Mercedita Wagner, Arvid Vik, Elling M. 
Hagen and Boswell L. Thompson. 

* * * 
Voice Demonstrations at Muckey Studio 


Floyd S. Muckey, the throat specialist, 
whose articles have appeared in MUSICAL 
AMERICA recently, is giving a_ series of 
highly interesting talks and discussions on 
the vocal mechanism at his New York 
studios every Tuesday evening. These 
demonstrations are illustrated by his own 
students, and are for the purpose of en- 


lightening those interested in the natural 
method of voice production. 
* * * 

Success for Victor Harris Pupil 

At the recent New York concert and 
pageant in aid of the Stony Wold Sana- 
torium, No. 4, a significant success was 
won by the singing of Mrs, Alma Clay- 
burgh. Mrs. Clayburgh, who has been for 
many years a pupil of Victor Harris, was 
in splendid voice and received unstinted 
applause for her. good work. 


FIVE ARTISTS COMBINE 
IN ST. REGIS MUSICALE 


Mme. Ella Bachus-Behr and Associates 
Present a Program of Interesting 
Items 








The St. Regis Hotel was the scene of a 
delightful musicale given under the aus- 
pices of the St. Paul’s Circle of King’s 
Daughters on Monday evening last. The 
artists appearing were Mme. Ella Bachus- 
Behr, pianist; Mrs. Zilla W. Wilson, so- 
prano; Mrs. Merle Alcock, contralto; Bech- 
tel Alcock, tenor, and Joseph Gotsch, 
cellist. 

Mr. Alcock gave two groups of English 
songs, making his best impression in “A 
Spirit Flower,” by Campbell-Tipton, Pur- 
cell’s “Passing By,” and “To a Messenger,” 
by La Forge. An encore was demanded, 
Mr. Alcock responding with “Rome,” by 
Sidney Homer. Mr. Alcock sang with good 
vocal quality and artistic interpretative 
ability. He also appeared with Mrs. Alcock 
in duet numbers which included two Tus- 
can folk-songs by Caracciola and _ the 
Tschaikowsky “Morning Glow.” 

“Mrs. Alcock charmed her audience with 
her artistic rendition of Huhn’s “How 
Many Thousand Years Ago,” MacDowell’s 
“Blue Bell” and a group of old Scotch 
songs. She also sang one of Mme. Behr’s 
own compositions, “Nydia’s Love Song.” 
Mrs. Alcock graciously responded with two 
encores, a Scotch folk song, and “April 
Rain,” by Loud. Both Mr. and Mrs. Al- 
cock are artist pupils of Mme. Behr. 

Mrs. Wilson rendered two groups of 
songs, the English group including Harriet 
Ware’s “Boat Song,” “The Star,” by Rogers 
and “Lithe,” by Boott, with ’cello obbligato. 
Ifer dramatic soprano voice was displayed 
to best advantage in her French group, 
which comprised Debussy’s “Romance,” 
Massenet’s “Elegie,” with ’cello obbligato, 


and the difficult “Depuis le Jour,” from 
“Louise.” She sang with musicianly phras- 
ing and with clear enunciation. She was 
accorded a recall, responding with “Lenz,” 
by Hildach. 

Mr. Gotsch, of the New York Philhar- 
monic, played two of his own compositions, 
“Berceuse Americaine,” and a “Barcarolle,” 
both of which had an ease and grace of 
movement that were charming. He also 
gave a musicianly rendition of Van Goins’s 
“Saltarelle.” The concluding number on 
the program was the Grieg piano-’cello 
“Sonate,” brilliantly played by Mme. Behr 
and Mr. Gotsch. 

Mme. Behr added much to the artistic 
success of the evening with her able ac- 
companiments. 


MUSIC IN CLEVELAND 








George Copeland and Mme. Sturkow- 
Ryder in Recitals 


CLEVELAND, Dec. 6.—George Copeland’s 
recital on Monday evening brought forth 
once more the enthusiastic comment of 
critics and an admiring public upon the 
playing by this remarkable pianist of the 
music of Debussy. Such art as his is only 
more convincing as one hears it again 
after a year’s lapse. It is marked by sin- 
cerity, transcendent beauty of tone and 
phrase, and exquisite lights and shadows. 
Mr. Copeland’s program was more _ than 
half Debussy, and after Summer weeks 
spent with the modern French composer, 
there was added an authority to the per- 
formance of the man who is probably his 
foremost interpreter. 

On Thursday evening Mme. Sturkow- 
Ryder appeared at the first concert of the 
Singers’ Club, in a program largely of 
Russian music. De Gogorza had an enor- 
mous success at the Friday Morning Musi- 
cale in the Statler Ballroom concert series 
under the management of Mrs. Hughes 
and Mrs. Sanders. 

The concerts of the Municipal orchestra 
in the Hippodrome draw magnificent audi- 
ences as to size and quality. Mme. Marthe 
Ronfort-Askue, a distinguished local pian- 
ist, achieved an unqualified success as solo- 
ist at the last one. ALIceE BRADLEY. 





Alma Gluck Arrives from Europe 


Alma Gluck, the former Metropolitan 
Opera soprano, arrived in New York, De- 
cember 9, on the Kaiser Wilhelm II. She 
is to make a concert tour. 
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naturally and easily. 


and the dramatic tenor. 


on Caruso’s “home” stage. 


beautifully. 


GIOVANNI 


MARTINELLI 


METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY TENOR 


Receives enthusiastic ovation in his first American appearances 


Brooklyn Standard Union, Nov. 21.—After the Racconto last night 
the great audience gave him a tremendous ovation. He has accomplished 
wonders considering his years and he has been endowed with almost 
every attribute for an operatic singer. 

New York Press, Nov. 21.—It is a voice of sufficient resonance to 
float over the orchestra even when that musical instrument is in full 
blast and to reach the most remote recesses of the big lyric theater of 


When Martinelli had finished Rodolfo’s Racconto, proclaiming with 
ease the high C for which every one, of course, waited, there was pro- 
longed applause that had in it the ring of true enthusiasm. 

His is a voice, after all, of excellent timbre. 

New York Herald, Nov. 21.—Mr. Martinelli’s voice has the charm of 
youth. It is fresh and unspoiled and has considerable power. 

New York Times, Nov. 21.—Martinelli showed considerable power. 
His voice is of very good quality in the higher range, which he uses 


New York Tribune, Nov. 21.—His is a splendid, clear, resonant organ. 

Baltimore News, Nov. 3.—Martinelli made his American début in 
Philadelphia last Monday night as Mario in “Tosca,” at the opening of 
the Chicago Company season. He made a sweeping success and it was 
said on all sides that no singer since the early Caruso days had made 
such a deep impression in Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia Bulletin, Nov. 4.—His voice is that rarest of vocal treas- 
ures, a perfect tenor. No flaw seems to be in it. Fresh, pure, clear, of 
fine resonance, ringingly effective in impassioned climax and lusciously 
sympathetic in pianissimo passages with the plaintive note that charms, 
his voice combines to a remarkable degree the efficacies of both the lyric 


Philadelphia Telegraph, Nov. 5.—The new tenor, Martinelli, made a 
striking impression as an almost ideal Rhadames. (ne notes at first a 
most attractive quality of voice with a high power of expression. 

New York Mail, Nov. 21.—Martinelli had not sung many minutes be- 
fore he revealed a voice of beautiful quality, free, ringing, resonant in the 
high tones and remarkably smooth in scale. 

New York American, Nov. 21.—Nature has blessed Mr. Martinelli 
with an uncommonly good tenor voice. 

New York Evening World, Noy. 21.—Mr. Martinelli disclosed a voice 
of good natural quality, strong and of wide range. 

New York Evening Sun, Nov. 21.—Like a Daniel in the lions’ den. 
the new tenor, Martinelli, faced the ordeal of his young life last night 
He bravely sang the “Racconto” of Rodolfo 
at the start of “La Boheme” in the original key, and took the high C 
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KNEISEL’S NEWARK OPENING 


Zadora Scores as Assisting Artist— 
New Local Management 


The Kneisel Quartet gave the first of its 
current series of chamber music concerts 
in Newark, N. J., on December 3, before 
one of the largest audiences that has ever 
greeted the quartet in Newark. The pro- 
gram consisted of the Mozart Quartet in 
F Major, the Chadwick Quartet in D 
Minor, and the Franck Quintet in F Minor, 
for two violins, viols, ‘cello and piano. 
The assisting artist in the quintet was 
Michael von Zadora, the new head of the 
piano department in the Institute of Musi- 
cal Art in New York, who on this occa- 
sion made his first appearance in Newark. 
The Kneisels have seldom played better 
here, for the Mozart was charmingly 
played, with great clarity and freshness, 
the Chadwick number met with the enthusi- 
astic approval of the audience, and the 
Franck was a source of delight, as evi- 
denced by the tremendous applause for 
the quartet and Mr. von Zadora. 

Rarely has a new pianist in Newark 
made so emphatic a success. As an en- 
semble player he demonstrated clearly his 
true artistry. An encouraging feature for 
the management of the concerts in Newark 
was the presence at this concert of many 
new subscribers, showing clearly that the 
musical lethargy seems to be disappearing. 
The concerts are under the local manage- 
ment of Mrs. M. S. Kuhn, who this season 
assumes the reins for the first time. The 
next concert of the season will be on Feb- 
ruary 4, and the third on March 18. 

S. W. 


Concert Appearances of Cecil Ayres 


Cecil Ayres, the young American pianist 
who made her début in New York last 
season, has been touring under the direc- 
tion of Haensel & Jones during the pres- 
ent season. Aside from a number of re- 
cital engagements Miss Ayres has had two 
concerts with the New York Symphony 
Orchestra, Walter Damrosch, directing. At 
these concerts, in Middletown, Conn., and 
North Adams, Mass., Miss Ayres played 
the Liszt A Major Concerto. 

Miss Ayres is a brilliant player and her 
technical ability was shown to excellent ad- 
vantage in this number. She has, in addi- 
tion, a fine musical feeling and tone of 
good quality. These qualities were recog- 
nized by her hearers, who demanded, on 
both occasions, additional numbers. 


CARRENO IN WONDERFUL 
FORM IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Pianist Completely Recovered from Her 
Illness—Arion Society Opens 
Its Season 


San Francisco, Dec. 3.—Teresa Car- 
refio had entirely recovered from the ill- 
ness that made her second recital here im- 
possible when on Sunday afternoon she gave 
her last recital. Her first program of a 
week ago was beautiful, but her Sunday 
afternoon performance was still more won- 
derful. Four composers were represented, 
Beethoven, Chopin, Schumann and Rubin- 
stein. 


The Arion Society, under the direction 
of Frederick Zech, held its first concert of 
the season on Saturday evening. The fea- 
ture was a new composition by Zech, “Gute 
Nacht,” a song for male chorus which has 
for its text a poem by Theodor Koerner. 
It proved to be a worthy composition. 
Among others appearing on the program 
were Rudolphine Radil, soprano, and Paul 
Scholz, piano. 

The third concert by the Minetti Quartet 
was given Monday morning at the home of 
Mrs. W. G. Irwin. The numbers included 
Beethoven’s Quartet in B flat, Hugo Wolf’s 
“Ttalian Serenade” and the Grieg Quartet in 
G Minor. 

Mme. Gabrielle Chapin, in private life 
Mrs. Newton Woodworth, has arrived in 
San Francisco from Europe, where for the 
last three seasons she has been appearing 
in leading opera houses. She has already 
been heard in several private recitals and 
has accepted several concert engagements 
through the State. 

An interesting program was given by 
John C. Manning and Frank Giffen at the 
Manning Conservatory last Friday evening. 
Mr. Manning opened with numbers by 
Schubert, Beethoven and Schumann, his in- 
terpretations being of great merit. Chopin’s 
B-Flat Minor Sonata was’ wonderfully 
played. Mr. Giffen’s voice proved well 
adapted to music of a light lyric character. 

Dr. H. J. Stewart presented several of 
his piano and vocal pupils in a studio re- 
cital on Saturday afternoon. It was an 
enjoyable program. On the same after- 
noon, under the direction of Georg Kruger, 
the pianist and instructor, an attractive 
program was presented by members of the 


Kruger Club. es 


NOVELTY FOR BROOKLYN 


Florent Schmitt “Tragedie” a Sensation 
in Dr. Muck’s Reading 


Prolonged, hearty applause greeted the 
playing of the ultra-modern “La Tragédie 
de Salomé” by the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra at the Brooklyn Institute of Arts 
and Sciences on December 5. _ Florent 
Schmitt’s much heralded sensation proved 
all that had been expected. As an exhi- 
bition of remarkable technic the perform- 
ance was stupendous, and the deeply inter- 
ested audience appreciated the fact. The 
slow, languorous beauty of the first part 
of the tragédie introduced the whole tone 
scale almost from the first measure, and it 
was in evidence to the very conclusion. 

The first part of the work ended in 
a pandemonium where discord reigned 
supreme. The dance music was compel- 
ling, but it was difficult to follow in the 
uproar of dissonance that marked the close 
of the number. 

Fritz Kreisler offered Tschaikowsky’s 
Concerto in D Major, op. 35, accompanied 
hy the orchestra, and found his way to the 
hearts of his hearers. He was recalled 
several times. Dvorak’s Overture “Husi- 
tska,” op. 67, ended the program, but the 
dissonances of Schmitt were still in the 


ears, and, like the redoubtable Tschai 
kowsky, Dvorak seemed a trifle tame, 
though nevertheless beautiful. 

ae ie 8 


BAUER CIRCLING THE GLOBE 


Pianist’s Tour Will Not Permit Further 
Teaching for a Long Period 


It will be at least eighteen months be- 
fore Harold Bauer will be in a_ position 
to accept any more pupils, for his plans 
for that period are definitely laid for a 
concert tour which ultimately will extend 
around the globe. At the conclusion of 
his American tour Mr. Bauer will sail for 
Australia, and it will be well toward the 
end of the season of 1914-15 before he 
again sees his home in Paris. 

It is in response to a large number of 
applications from music students who wish 
to come under his tutelage that Mr. Bauer 
is announcing his plans, for there will be 
absolutely no time at his disposal to give 
lessons until the conclusion of his round- 
the-world tour. 


FAMOUS VIOLINIST AND . 
PIANIST JOIN FORCES 


Kathleen Parlow and Wilhelm Bachaus 
in New York Recital—A Well- 
Balanced Program 


_ Kathleen Parlow and Wilhelm Bachaus 
joined forces in a recital at AZolian Hall, 
New York, last Monday afternoon. Af- 
fairs of this nature generally lack the ar- 
tistic balance and proportion of solo re- 
citals, but the present was a commendable 
exception. The program: 


Sonata in C Minor, Grieg, Miss Parlow and Mr. 
Bachaus; ‘‘Chant Neégre,’? A. Walter Kramer; 
“Gavotte,” Tor Aulin; ‘Valse,’ Tschaikowsky- 
Auer; ‘‘Praeludium and Allegro,” Pugnani-Kreis- 
ler, Miss Parlow; “Ballade in A Flat,” ‘“‘Studies: 
op. 10, No. 3, E Major, G Flat, op. 10, No. 5,” 
and “Polonaise, op. 53, in A Flat,’? Chopin, Mr. 
Bachaus; ‘‘Nocturne,’’ Hubay; ‘‘Hungarian Dance,” 
Brahms-Joachim; ‘‘Polonaise in A Major,’ Wien- 
iawski, Miss Parlow; ‘“‘Soirée de Vienne’ and “I 
Heard a Streamlet Gushing,’? Schubert-Liszt: 
“Second Hungarian Rhapsody,’ Liszt, Mr. 
Bachaus, 


It is late in the day to dilate upon the 
characteristic elements of the art of these 
two players. In conjunction they displayed 
a rare degree of musical sympathy and un- 
derstanding. A more smoothly balanced, 
poetically conceived and movingly beauti- 
ful performance of Grieg’s marvelous C- 
Minor Sonata, one of the supreme works 
of its kind achieved by a modern composer, 
would be difficult to conceive. 

Miss Parlow, in her best form, displayed 
a deep poetic sense in A. Walter Kramer’s 
unconventional, lovely and finely wrought 
“Chant Neégre,” delicate charm in Tor 
Aulin’s fascinating “Gavotte,” and crisp 
quality of rhythmic utterance in Wieniaw- 
skis A Major Polonaise and a Brahms 
Hungarian Dance. 

Those who prefer their Chopin devoid of 
the minute rhythmic irregularities generally 
deemed essential to this music (and there 
are some who like the so-called “sane and 
healthy” Chopin playing) are also pleased 
with Mr. Bachaus’s performances, which 
lean more to the metronomic. His A-flat 
Polonaise was technically brilliant and 
properly stirring, and he created a splendid 
impression in Liszt’s hackneyed but ever- 
thrilling Second Rhapsody. 

Charlton Keith played Miss Parlow’s ac- 
companiments with the taste and artistic 
discretion that have been properly admired 
in his playing abroad. ii 2. Fe 
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VICTOR BENHAM 





PIANIST 


who has achieved note- 
worthy successes in his 
concert appearances in 
Europe will use exclu- 


sively the 


STEINWAY 


PIANO 











ITALO 


CRIS TALL 


TENOR 


Metropolitan Opera Co. 


PRESS COMMENTS— 





BROOKLYN EAGLE 


The chief interest centered naturally 
upon the new tenor. Before the end 
of the first act he had established 
himself in the favor of the audience. 
The conclusion of his first solo pas- 
sage in the Mimi was 
greeted by warm applause, and appre- 
ciation increased as ‘the evening wore 
on. He has a warm and unusually 
sympathetic voice, a pleasing pres- 


scene with 


ence and an excellent enunciation. 


BROOKLYN CITIZEN 


An interesting feature of the evening was the début of Italo Cristalli in the 


part of Rodolfo. 


~ 


His voice is a tenor of great range and purity. 


N. Y. AMERICAN 
As Rodolfo, the new tenor, Mr. Cristalli, made a profound impression. He 


sang with a great deal of feeling. 


N. Y. PRESS 


Italo Cristalli has a voice of agreeable timbre. 


N. Y. HERALD 


As Turiddu Mr. Cristalli made his second appearance here and created a 


decided impression. 


His high notes rang clear. 


THE JOURNAL OF COMMERCE 


Italo Cristalli, one of the new tenors, was Turiddu and acquitted himself 
to the extreme satisfaction of the audience, both vocally and dramatically. 
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Giuseppe Creatore, conductor of Crea- 
tore’s Band, has become an American citi- 
zen. 

os 2 

Gustav V. Lindren, musical director of 
the Swedish M. E. Church, Jamestown, N. 
Y., recently gave a piano recital at the 
church. 

* * x 

Henry A. Ditzel recently gave a fine pro- 
gram of Wagner music at his free organ 
recital at the First Lutheran church, Day- 
ton, O. 

x ok * 

The second concert of the Bristol, Conn., 
Symphony Orchestra, under the direction 
of Gertrude E. Olcott, took place on De- 
cember 5. 

e.* *¢ 

Anna Heller, a frequent soloist at con- 
certs on the Steel Pier at Atlantic City, was 
married on November 30 to George Gorson 
of that city. 

* * * 

The H. C. Lahee Musical Bureau of Bos- 
ton has so increased its business in the Mid- 
dle West that a branch office has been 
opened in Chicago. 

* * x 

Henry Dike Sleeper, organist of Smith 
College, Northampton, Mass., gave a recital 
on December 2, assisted by Mrs. Gertrude 
Damon Fothergill, soprano, and Wilson T. 
Moog, pianist. 

* * o* 

Edward F. Johnston, who resigned from 
his position this Fall as organist of Cornell 
University after four years’ service, has 
purchased a home on Long Island where 
he is devoting his time to composition and 
study. 

* ok x 

Myra Winslow gave a piano recital on 
December 2 before the Waltham, Mass., 
Musical Club, assisted by Mrs. Anna Mea- 
land Benway, soprano, and Carl_M. Saf- 
ford, accompanist, to a representative audi- 
ence. 

* * x 

Signa Lund Robard, of St. Paul, Minn., 
has received the gold medal honor from 
King Haakon, of Norway, for her mu- 
sical compositions. This is the highest dis- 
tinction that can be bestowed in Norway 
for artistic merit. 

* x * 


The Buhler Chamber Music Club, of 
Pittsfield, Mass., gave its first concert on 
December 1. Members of the organization 
are Ulysses Buhler, piano; George Vigneti, 
violin; Claude Sweet, viola; W. A. King- 
man, ‘cello, and Theodore Kingman, double 
bass. 

* * * 

Hans Kronold, the New York ’cellist, was 
the feature of the Ladies’ Night entertain- 
ment of the Colonial Club, of Meriden, 
Conn., on December 4. Mr. Kronold was 
assisted by Pearl M. Jackson, soprano; Ed- 
gar L. Brown, baritone, and Julia Rogers 
Beach, reader. 

x * * 

Gounod’s “Faust” was presented in Bran- 
ford, Conn., by the Branford Choral So- 
ciety on December 11, under the direction 
of Robert Gaylor, with Marie Stoddart as 
Marguerite; Frank Ormsby as Faust; Fred- 
erick Martin as Mephistopheles, and Rose 
3ryant as Martha. 

x * * 

The Derby, Conn., Choral Club opened 
its season on December 1 in Ansonia, 
Conn., with a recital in which Reinald Wer- 
renrath, baritone, was the soloist. The as- 
sisting artists were Mrs. Susan Hawley 
Davis, soprano; H. Reginald Spier and 
Mrs. Elmer Beardsley, pianists. 

* * * 

Evelyn Tyson led the music study at a 
recent meeting of the Crescendo Club of 
Atlantic City, N. J. Mrs, J. P. Treland 
read a paper on “American Taste in Mu- 
sic,” by John Philip Sousa, and the soloists 
were Anna Castner, Mayme Bolte and Mrs. 
August Bolte. 

* * * 

Louis Burdette Hawley, organist of the 
First Baptist Church of New Britain, 
Conn:., gave an organ recital on December 
6, assisted by the quartet of the church, 
consisting of Daisy B, Bailey, soprano; Au- 
gusta B. Couch, contralto; Charles J. 
Stuhlman, tenor, and benjamin M. Knox, 
bass. 


The annual Winter concert of the North- 
field, Mass., Choral Union, under the able 
leadership of Nelson P. Coffin, was given 
on December 1. The choral union was as- 
sisted by Anna Cambridge, of Boston, so- 
prano; Roland W. Hayes, of Boston, 
tenor; Gwilym Miles, the baritone, and the 
Mount Hermon Glee Club. 

* * * 


Handel’s “Messiah” was sung Decem- 
ber 7, by the choir of St, Matthew's 
Church, New York, under the direction of 
Maurice C. Rumsey. There was a string 
orchestra in addition to the organ, and the 
soloists were Cora Guild, soprano; Mrs. 
A. B. Crow, contralto; Blatchford Kava- 
nagh, tenor, and Wilfred Glenn, basso. 

i os 


Helen Pulaski Innes, one of Philadel- 
phia’s leading musicians, who, for a num- 
ber of years, has been prominent as di- 
rector of the Matinée Musical Club Choral, 
the Lyric Club, and other musical organi- 
zations of that city, has recently been 
honored by election to the directorship of 
a newly organized women’s chorus in 
Pittsburgh. 

* oe x 

J. S. Thiemeyer, organist of the Trinity 
Lutheran Church, Washington, D. C., will 
give a_ special Christmas program on 
Christmas morning. The feature of the 
concert will be ‘Stille Nacht, heilige 
Nacht,” arranged for flute, ’cello and or- 
gan by Rudolph Dobritzsch, the ’cellist be- 
ing Fritz Mueller, and the flautist, Mr, De 
Luca, both of the Marine Band. 

x ok * 

Edward Rechlin, the New York concert 
organist, recently appeared in Milwaukee 
at the Immanuel Lutheran Church. His 
numbers included the Bach Fantasie and 
Fugue in C Minor, Guilmant’s “Grand 
Cheeur,” and works of Reuter, Nilcher, 
Kriens and Bossi. Mr. Rechlin also ap- 
peared at Kenosha, Wis., offering a splen- 
did program at the German Lutheran 
Church. 

kok x 


The second concert under the auspices of 
the Holyoke Board of Trade and the Hol- 
yoke Music Club of Holyoke, Mass., was 
given on December 8. The music was fur- 
nished by the Hoffmann Quartet, consist- 
ing of Joseph Hoffmann and A. Bak, vio- 
lins; K. Rissland, viola, and C. Barth, 
‘cello, the assisting artist being Alfred 
Holy, solo harpist of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. 

* *k * 


The resources of the student section of 
St. Paul’s Schubert Club was shown in a 
recent program. Liszt’s E Flat Concerto 
was played brilliantly by Charlotte Bur- 
lington, with her teacher, George H. Fair- 
clough, at the second piano. Other par- 
ticipants were Lucie Stetson, Frieda Hin- 
ners, Marion Crary, Madeline Lux, Loret- 
ta Haas, Alice Olson, Will Marlowe and 
Arthur Skoog. 

a 

Elizabeth Simpson, pianist, who i. giving 
six lecture recitals on “Appreciation of 
Music” in San Francisco, devoted the sec- 
ond of the series to Mozart’s and Hadyn’s 
sonatas. Miss Simpson played and gave 
an analysis of the first movement of the 
Haydn Sonata in E Flat. Caroline Nash 
played the andante from Mozart’s Violin 
Sonata, No. 15, and Helen Heath was 
heard in a group of songs. 

* * * 

In his organ recital at the Society for 
Ethical Culture, of New York, on Decem- 
ber 14, Gottfried H. Federlein offers 
Rachmaninoft’s Prelude in C Sharp Minor, 
Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in A Minor, 
Wagner’s “Traume” and the “Ride of the 
Valkyries” from “Die Walkie,” Sturges’s 
“Meditation,” and Edward F. Johnston’s 
“Resurrection Morn,” besides two of his 


own compositions, “Legend” and “Saluto 
D’ Amor.” 

a 
Among the recent successful appear- 


ances of Edith Milligan King, the promi- 
nent Brooklyn pianist, her concerts in 
Roselle, N. J., and at the Y. W. C. A., on 
l‘ifteenth street, New York, where Gra- 
ham Harris, violinist, and W. Paulding 
De Nike, ’cellist, also played. She was 


heard at the Woman’s Club, Brooklyn, on 
December 8, at The Imperial, December 9 
and the Commercial High School, Decem- 
ber 14. 


The Thursday Musical, of Minneapolis, 
recently gave an exposition of “Idealized 
Dance Forms,” the participants being 
Marie Henry, Ebba Sundstrom, Mrs. 
Frances Calvert Thompson, Mrs. Agnes 
Griswold Kinnard, Mildred Langtry, Mar- 
tha Cook, Mrs. Eleanor Poehler, J. Austin 
Williams, Harry Phillips, Mrs. Margaret 
Gilmore McPhail, Donald Ferguson, Mary 
Allen, Grace Boutelle and Mrs, Herbert 
Pendleton. 

* * * 

Several thousand dollars were realized 
for the Baby Home of Portland, Ore., by 
the production of “Jappyland,” in which 
the principals were Mrs. Raymond A. Sulli- 
van, Mrs. Elfrida Heller Weinstein, Anna 
Matschiner, Thelma Gilmore, George Street 
and Hartridge G. Whipp. Mrs. Leonora 
Fisher Whipp was the musical director. 
Gaul’s “Holy City” was given at St. Mary’s 
Church, Portland, under Mrs, Catherine 
Covach Fredericks. 

* * * 

The Apollo Club, of Erie, Pa., under the 
direction of Morris G. Williams, won great 
favor with the audience at a concert given 
here recently by playing in a superb man- 
ner Sullivan’s “Lost Chord’ with orches- 
tral accompaniment. Fritz Goener, a Pitts- 
burgh ’cellist, was the soloist and he made 
a good impression on his auditors by his 
thoughtful reading and musical finish. His 
success was further aided by the able work 
of Otto Ebisch at the piano. 


* * * 
The first of a series of free organ re- 
citals was given in Temple Israel of 


Harlem in New York on the afternoon of 
December 7, under the direction of Frank 
I, Ward, organist of the Temple. Among 
a program of high character were J. S. 
Bach’s Prelude in B Minor; Gaston 
Dethier’s Nocturne in A; Wagner’s “Lie- 
bestod,” and William Falkes’ Sonata No. 2 
in A Minor, op. 106. The recitals are 
given in the afternoon. 
o- # 

National songs cele>rating Germany’s 
emancipation. from French domination a 
century ago marked the first program of 
the season of the Toledo Mannerchor under 
the direction of Joseph Willy, given in the 
Scott High School Auditorium on Decem- 
ber 2. Mrs. Albro Blodgett, a popular 
soprano, of Toledo, was the soloist, and 
Mrs. Harry Dachler, the accompanist. The 
“Star Spangled Banner” was sung with 
fervor by chorus and audience at the close. 

* *k * 


Frederick Maxson, organist; David Grif- 
fin, baritone, and May Porter, piano, were 
the soloists at the three hundred and forty- 
ninth free public concert, given in the 
Drexel Institute of Art, Science and In- 
dustry in Philadelphia, on November 27. 
The program embraced among other num- 
bers Handel’s Concerto in F Major, Over- 
ture to “William Tell,” Madrigal by Fred- 


erick Maxson and a “Fantasie Sym- 
phonique,” by Rossetter G. Cole. 

k * * 
The Pennsylvania State College Male 


Quartet, with reader and pianist has been 
selected to make a tour of the Isthmus of 
Panama during the Christmas holidays, giv- 
ing concerts at the various clubhouses in 
the Canal Zone. They sail on December 17 
from New York as guests of the Y. M. 
C. A. The party consists of Clarence C. 
Robinson, director of music; Mrs. C. C. 
Robinson, S. J. Keister, J. A. Leyden, H. 
P. Vail and L. R. Austin. They will be ac- 
companied by Mrs. Sparks and daughter, 
wife of the president of the college. 
* * * 


Mrs. Antoinette Werner West, one of 
the prominent sopranos of the middle 
West, has resigned her position with the 
Grace Episcopal Church of Avondale, near 
Cincinnati, which she occupied for four- 
teen years. Frank W. Pierce, the organist, 
has also resigned a position which he has 
held for thirty-six continuous years. Gor- 
don Graham, member of the Guild of Or- 
ganists of London, who was organist and 
choirmaster at St. Mark’s, Milwaukee, will 
assume the direction of the music at the 
church. 

* * * 


Phyllis Dearborn interpreted a_ well- 
selected program of songs at a recital 
given in the studio of May Sleepner Rug- 
gles, principal of the Liederheim School of 
Vocal Music in Worcester, Mass, Decem- 
ber 4. Among the numbers were Amy 
Woodforde Finden’s “Far Across the 
Desert Sands,” Coomb’s “Galilee,” with 
‘cello obbligato and Margaret Ruthven 


Lang’s “Irish Mother’s Lullaby.” Miss 
Dearborn was assisted by Walter M. 
Rogers, pianist, Margaret FE. Ruggles, 


violoncellist and other Liederheim pupils. 
* * * 


J. Lowry Dale, a young New York tenor, 
made his second appearance at the Salma- 
gundi Club, New York, on November 25, 
and created a fine impression by his bril- 
liant interpretation of “Una — furtiva 


lagrima,” from “L’Elisir d’amore.” Before 
an audience of Washington notables at the 
home of Senator Claude Swanson on No- 
vember 23, Mr. Dale scored another pro- 
nounced success with a “Tosca” solo and 
“Ah, Moon of My Delight,” from “In a 
Persian Garden.” Lucy Virginia Gordon, 
a New York soprano, was also enthusias- 
tically received. 
x *k * 

A discriminating audience listened to the 
first of a series of Winter concerts of the 
combined Florence and Canon City Choirs 
in Florence, Col., on November 27. The 
two choirs made a chorus of 80 voices. 
The program was interspersed with arias 
and piano numbers. The soloists were 
Mrs. F, Chapell, piano; Irene Lobach, so- 
prano; Mrs. James Thomas, contralto; 
Gordon Roberts, a youthful pianist. Mrs. 
T. M. Howells, director of the Florence 
Choir, is the soprano soloist for the series. 
Farmer’s “Great and Marvellous” was the 
final chorus. 

- es 


Helen and Florence Prescott, talented 
products of the Faelten Piano School of 
soston, charmed a large audience in the 
First Baptist Church of Saskatoon, Can- 
ada, on November 6, with a well-arranged 
program of piano numbers. The composi- 
tions that the audience especially favored 
were Six Variations on an Original Theme, 
F major, op. 34, Beethoven; “Du bist die 
Ruh,” E flat major, Schubert-Liszt; Pre- 
lude in E Major, Bach-Faelten. Mrs. FE. 
M. Counsell sang effectively a group of 
bird songs by Liza Lehmann. Miss L. A. 
Phillips also helped to make the recital a 
pleasing entertainment. 

* * * 


Samuel A. Baldwin, organist of the Col- 
lege of the City of New York, performed 
on Wednesday afternoon, December 10, 
works of Bach, Rossini, Rubinstein, Joseph 
sonnet, Marco Enrico Bossi, Joseph Rhein- 
berger and Mark Andrews. On Sunday 
afternoon, December 14, the program will 
include Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in A 
Minor, Julius Reubke’s “Ninety-fourth 
Psalm” Sonata, Dvorak’s Largo from the 
“New World” Symphony, Concert Over- 
ture in B Minor by James H. Rogers, and 
several shorter compositions such as Schu- 
mann’s “Serenade,” Eugene Gigout’s “Toc- 
cata,” and Debussy’s Prelude to “La 
Damoiselle Elue.” 

* * x 


Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Heizer enter- 
tained the Sioux City Woman’s Club in the 
Library Auditorium on November 20 with 
a well selected and finely played orchestral 
program. The numbers which made great- 
est appeal to the audience were Mendels- 
sohn’s Violin Concerto, Andante and Alle- 
gro Vivace, played with fine spirit by Fran- 
ces Fribourg, a pupil of Frederick Heizer, 
and Haydn’s Tenth Symphony. The Golter- 
man ’Cello Quartet, composed of M. W. 
3aldwin, Dr. S. Staads, Dr. F. Franchere 
and C. A. Hoyt, was an added feature. 
The same program was repeated before the 
MacDowell Club on November 28. The 
annual Beethoven program in honor of the 
composer’s birth will be given at the Heizer 
Music School on December 17. 

.: 2 3 

A meritorious recital was given by the 
graded piano class of Jane E. Williams at 
her studio in Baltimore, November 22. The 
participants were Louise Schriner, Stella 
Schriner, Ridgely Todd, George L. Ewalt, 
I'rances Krause, Emily Abercrombie, Bow- 
man Hood, John Varney, William Harri- 
son, Charlotte Harrison, Dorothy Cook, 
Dorothy Stoll, George Tyrrell, Annie Qui- 
non, Spencer E. Sisco, Jr., Margaret Harri- 
son, Edna Stiefel, Madclirte Higdon, Sara 
Merritt, Margaret Tickner, Thirza Niner, 
Marie Leipold, Dorothy Bell, Innes Qui- 
nan, Helen Schaefer, Ellen Bell, George 
Knipp, Miriam Taylor, Louisa Wever, 
Phebe Beaumont, Doris Turner and Bessie 
Walker. The program included solos and 
duets. Clarence R. Tucker, tenor, sang 
Kjerulf's “Last Night.” Jane E. Williams, 
the instructor, was heard in Chopin’s A Flat 
Major Polonaise. 

* x * 


The Thanksgiving Day services which 
marked the opening of the new Cathedral 
of Queen of All Saints, Brooklyn, were 
stately and elaborate. The music of a 
triple male quartet, accompanied by an ex- 
ceptionally fine organ, was heartily com- 
mended by Cardinal Farley, Bishop Mun- 
delein and others of the dignitaries pres- 
ent. In charge of the music was Hans 
Merx, the well-known lieder singer, who 
has been appointed musical director at 
the cathedral. The four-part mass sung 
was a composition of Mr. Merx’s aged 
teacher at the College of Church Music at 
Aix la Chapelle, op. 31, of Franz Nekes. 
Bocheler’s Te Deum was given by the men 
and a large boy choir, and in the evening a 
four-part vespers by Mittener was a fea- 
ture. A number of seminarians from St. 
John’s College, members of Mr. Merx’s 
lecturing class, were present to help in the 
Gregorian chant in the morning. 
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“WHERE THEY ARE” 





Changes and additions to this schedule should 
reach the office of Musicat AMERICA not later 
than Friday of the week preceding the date of 
publication. 


Individuals 


Antosch, Albin.—Brooklyn, Dec. 28. 

Auld, Gertrude.—Aeolian Hall, Dec. 12. 

Austin, Florence.—New York (Columbia 
Uniwersity), Dec. 18. 

Bachaus, Wilhelm.—Kansas City, Dec. 14; 
Emporia, Dec. 15; New Orleans, Dec. 18. 


Barrere, George.—Belasco Theater, New 
York, Dec, 15. 
Barrows, Harriett Eudora.—Providence, 


R, 3,.a8e. F 

Barstow, Vera.—Greensburg, Pa., Dec. 15. 

Bauer, Harold.—Duluth, Dec. 15; St. Paul, 
Dec. 16; St. Louis, Dec. 19, 20; New York, 
Dec. 20, 23; Boston, Dec. 28. 

Beddoe, Mabel.—Springfield, 
30: Swarthmore, Pa., Jan. 24. 

Blauvelt, Lillian.—Maine (Tour), 
to 21, 

Brandegee, WHildegard.—Boston, Dec. 17; 
Winchester, Mass., Amsterdam, 
N. Y., Jan. 22. 

Cadman, Charles Wakefisid —Springfield, 
Mass., Dec. 19; Grand Rapids, Mich., Dec. 
20: Salina, Kan., Dec, 22: Los Angeles, Cal., 
Dee. 31. 


Mass., Dec. 


Dec. 9 


Jan. 165; 


Caslova, Marie.—New York, Dec. 18, 
Aeolian Hall, New York Recital. 

Connell, Horatio.—New York, Dee. 14; 
Buffalo, Jan. 8; Philadeitphia, Jan. 9, 10; 
Bryn Mawr, Pa., Jan. 17; Philadelphia, 
Jan. 22. 

Dadmun, Royal.—Scarsdale, N. Y., Dec. 19 
and 20. 

Downing, Geo. H.—Boston, Dec. 21; 
Springfield, Mass., Dec. 30. 

Dunham, Edna.—Ridgewood, N. J., Dee. 


19; New York, Aeolian Hall, Jan. 4; Phila- 
delphia, Jan. 7; Clarksburg, Va., Jan. 13; 
Philadelphia, Jan. 22; Carnegie Hall, N. Y., 
Jan. 24; New York, Feb. 22. 

Egenieff, Franz.—Aeolian Hall, New York, 
Dec. 16; Utica, N. Y., Dec. 8; Buffalo, Dec. 10; 
Toronto, Can., Dec, 11; Erie, Pa., Dec. 12. 

Finnegan, John.—On tour through Maine 
from Dec. 9 to 21. 


Gannon, Rose Lutiger.—Chicago, Dec. 29 
and Jan. 2. 
Genovese, Nana.—Altoona, Pa., Dec. 15; 


St. Louis, Dec. 21. 

Gerardy, Jean.—Chicago, Dec. 26, 27. 

Gurowitsch, Sara.—Paterson, N. J., Dec. 
15; Scarsdale, N. Y., Dec. 19; Newark, N. J., 
Dec. 20; Philadelphia, Jan. 9. 

Harris, George, Jr.—Calgary, Alberta, Dec. 


8-13; Vancouver, B. C., Dec. 18. 
Henry, Harold.—Providence, R, I., Dec. 14; 
Beston, Dec. 15; New York, Dec. 16. 
Herdien, Mabel Sharp.—Chicago, Dec. 29 


and Jan. 2. 


Hindermeyer, Harvey.—Philadelphia, Dec. 
17; Mt. Kisco, N. Y., Dec. 19; New York, 
Dec, 24. 

Hinkle, Florence.—Cleveland, Dec. ae: 
Springfield, Ill., Dec. 17; Godfrey, Ill, Dee. 
18. 


Hinshaw, William.—Carnegie Hall, New 
York, Dec. 17; Hindel and Haydn Society, 


Boston, Dec. 22: New York (Hippodrome), 
Dec, 28. 

Hunting, Oscar.—Salem, Mass., Dec. 21: 
Malden, Dec. 28; South Weymouth, Mass., 
Dec. 31, 

Kerns, Grace.—Providence, R. I., Dec. 18; 
Boston, Dee. 21; Worcester, Dec, 26. 

Knight, Josephine.—Salem, Mass., Dec. 21. 

Kubelik, Jan.—San Francisco, Dec. 14; 
Sacramento, Dec. 29. 

LaRoss, Earle.-—Belvidere, N, J., Dec. 18. 


Leginska, Ethel.—New York (Plaza), Dec. 


15. 

Mannes, David and Clara.—New York, 
Dec. 14. 

Melba, Mme.—San_ Francisco, Dec. 14; 
Sacramento, Dec. 29. 

Méro, Yolanda.—Montreal Opera Co., 
Montreal, Can., Dec. 13. 

Middleton, Arthur.—Chicago, Dec. 29 and 
Jan. 2. 

Miller, Christine.—Pittsburgh, Dec. 19; 
Boston (Symphony Hall), Dec. 22; New 


York (Carnegie Hall), Dec. 26 and 27. 
Miller, Reed.—Chicago, Dec. 29 and Jan, 2. 
McCue, Beatrice.—Akron, O., Dec. 23; 

Buffalo, Jan. 15; Winter Park, Fla., Feb. 11; 

De Land, Fla., Feb. 12. 

Ormsby, Frank.—Branford, Conn., Dec. 11; 
New York, Dec. 21. 

O’Shea, John A.—Boston, Mass., Dec. 18 

Pagdin, Wm. H.—Boston, Dec. 21; Worces- 
ter, Dec. 26. 

Potter, Mildred.—Providence, R. I., 
18. 

Powell, Maud.—Minneapolis, Dec. 15. 

Reardon, George Warren.—New York City, 
Dec. 16. 

Riheldaffer, Grace Hall.—Jackson, Ga., 
Dec. 15; Moultrie, Ga., Dec. 16; Waycross, 
Ga., Dec. 17; Bartow, Fla., Dec. 18; Plant 
City, Fla., Dec. 19. 

Simmons, Willlam.—Jamaica, N. Y., Dec. 
17; New York City, Dec. 21 and Jan. 1; 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Feb. 19. 

Smith, Ethelynde.—Exeter, N. H., Jan. 6; 


Dec. 


Melrose Highlands, Mass., Jan. 7; Chicago, 
Jan. 11; Cape Girardeau, Mo., Jan. 13. 
Sorrenino, Umberto.—Altoona, Pa., Dec. 15: 
St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 21; Cleveland, Dec. 28: 
Springfield, Jan. 5. 
Sundelius, Mme. Marie.—Boston, Dec. 17: 


Springfield, Mass., Dec. 30; New York 
(Aeolian Hall), Feb. 3; Cambridge, Mass., 


Feb, 24, 25. 
Szumowska, Mme. Antoinette.—Boston 
(Simmons College), Jan. 9 and Feb. 27. 


Teyte, Maggie.—New York (New York 
Symphony Society), Dec. 12 and 14; New 
York, Dec. 14 (evening); Boston, Dec. 18, 


Chicago Opera Co., in ‘‘Mignon,’’ Dec. 20. 

Thal, Della.—Sioux City, Ia., Dec. 27; Chi- 
eago, Jan. 15; Monmouth, Ill., Jan. 22. 

Thornburgh, Myrtle.—Newark, N. J., Dec. 
21. 

Tollefsen, Mr. and Mrs. Carl 
lyn, Dec, 14. 

Trnka, Alois.—New York, Dec. 19; Aeolian 
Hall, New York, Dec. 21. 

Van Vliet, Cornelius.—Minneapolis, Dec. 
19. 

Webster, Carl.—Newton, 
Manchester, N. H., Jan. 15, 

Werrenrath, Reinald.—Cleveland, Dec. 13; 
Boston, Dec. 18 and 19. 

Wheeler, William.—Boston (Cecilia Soc.), 
Dec. 18; Syracuse, N. Y., Dec. 29. 





H.—Brook- 


Mass., Dec. 31: 


Williams, Evan.—New York, Dee. 26; 
Philadelphia, Dec. 29. 
Williams, Grace © Bonner.—Northampton, 


Mass., Dec. 17. 


Orchestras, Quartets, Chorus, Etc. 


Adamowski Trio.—Schenectady, N._ Y., 


Jan. 12; Syracuse, N. Y., Jan. 13. 


Brooklyn Oratorio Society.—Brooklyn In- 
stitute of Arts and Sciences (Verdi Anni- 
versary), Dec. 18. 

Chicago String Quartet.—Chicago, Dec. 1%. 

Chicago Symphony = Orchestra.—Chicago, 
Dec, 18, 19, 20, 26, 27. 

Culp, Juliaa—New York Recital, Carnegie 
Hall, Jan. 5; Buffalo, Jan. 6; Fitchburg, 
Mass., Jan. 8; Boston Recital, Jan. 9. 

Ftonzaley Quartet.—Williamstown, Dec. 13. 

Gamble Concert Party.—Cleveland, Dec. 
14; Scottdale, Pa., Dec. 16; Painesville, O., 
Dec. 17; Cambridge Springs, Pa., Dec. 18; 
Franklin, Pa., Dec. 19; Sharon, Pa., Dec. 
29, 30 and 31. 


Handel and Haydn Society.—Boston, Dec. 


21, 22. 
Kneisel Quartet.—New York, Dee. 14. 
Manhattan Ladies’ Quartet.—New York, 
Dec. 14. 


Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra.— Minne- 


apolis, Dec. 18. 
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Mozart Society.—Hotel Astor, New York. 
Dec. 17. 
Musical Art Society.—Carnegie Hall, Dec. 
16. 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra. 


Brooklyn, Dec. 14; Carnegie Hall, New York. 


Dec. 18, 19; Madison Square Garden, New 
York, Dec. 21. 
New York Symphony = Orchestra.—Dec. 


14; Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, 
Dec. 6. 

Oratorio Society of New York. 
Hall, New York, Dec. 26, 27. 

Philadelphia Orchestra.—Oberlin, O., Dec. 
153; Seranton, Dec. 15; Washington, Dec. 16; 
Philadelphia, Dee. 31. 

Philharmonic Trio. 
Arts and Sciences, Dec. 13. 

Rubinstein Club.—Waldorf- Astoria, 
York, Dec. 20. 

San Francisco Symphony Orchestra —San 
Dec. 12; Jan. 23, Feb. 6. 

St. Paul Symphony Orchestra.—St. Paul, 
Dec. 14, 16, 21, 28, 81. 

Tollefsen Trio. 

Young People’s Symphony 
New York, Dec. 20 

Zoeliner Quartet. 
falo, N. Y Dec. 19. 


Carnegie 


Brooklyn Institute eff 


New 


Francisco, Cal., 


Dec. 14 
Carnegie Hall, 


Breoklyn, 


Chicago, Dee. 15: But- 





DESTINN A PHILADELPHIA “BUTTERFLY” 


Sings the Role with Metropolitan Company in Miss Farrar’s Absence 
—Many Local Artists Appear in Week’s Concert Pr: gram 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Sixteenth and Chestnut Streets, 
Philadelphia, December 7, 1913. 


66 ADAMA BUTTERFLY” constituted 

the second performance by the 
New York Metropolitan Company, and the 
last opera we are to have until December 
16. It was given at the local Metropolitan 
last Tuesday evening, and notwithstanding 
the disappointment occasioned by the in- 
ability of Geraldine Farrar to appear in 
the title role, as expected, the audience was 
of the with 
many persons standing. 

Miss Farrar’s place was taken by Emmy 
Destinn, whose interpretation of Cio-Cio- 
San won much admiration. This was not 
the first time Destinn had sung the role 
here, as she was heard in it at the Acad- 
emy of Music several years ago. 

Tuesday evening’s cast included i 
vanni Martinelli, who was heard here with 
the Philadelphia-Chicago Company during 
its recent engagement, and who was wel- 
comed back with enthusiastic favor. His 
singing was again marked by beauty of 
tone. His voice is of the real tenor qual- 
ity, resonant and of youthful freshness, 
and he sings with earnestness and vigor. 
His appearance also is much in his tavor. 
Sharpless and 


one of the largest seasons, 


Gio- 


Scotti again appeared as 
Rita Fornia as Suzuki. Toscanini con- 
ducted. 
Kreisler and Boston Orchestra 
The Boston Symphony Orchestra gave 


its second concert of the season at the 
Academy of Music last Monday evening, 
with Fritz Kreisler as soloist, devoting all 
of the time allotted to the purely orchestral 
part of the program to an interpretation of 
Mahler’s Symphony in G Sharp Minor, 
No. 5, to which the audience listened at- 
tentively, very evidently with enjoyment. 
Mr. Kreisler played the Brahms D Minor 
Concerto as he only can play it. 

Paul Meyer, one of Philadelphia’s most 
popular violinists, gave pleasure to a large 
audience in Witherspoon Hall on Tuesday 
evening, when he presented a_ well-ar- 
ranged program. Mr. Meyer has excellent 
command of his instrument, with beauty 
of tone and fluent execution. 

A series of four Monday morning mu- 
sicales has been planned, under prominent 
social auspices, to be given at the Bellevue- 
Stratford on December 29, January 12 and 
26, and February 9. Among the artists to 
appear are Pasquale Amato, Anna Case 
and Sophie Braslau, of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company; Rafaelo Diaz, of the 
Hammerstein company; Cecil Fanning and 


\lma Gluck. 
“In Fairyland’”’ 


An excellent presentation of “In Fairy- 
land” by Orlando Morgan, was the feature 
of the program given by the Matinée Mu- 
sical Club last Tuesday. It was sung by a 
quartet composed of Vera Kaighn, so- 
prano; Mrs. John Jay Joyce, Jr., contralto; 
Henri Merriken, tenor, and John Jay 
Joyce, Jr., bass, all of whom entered into 
the joyful, fantastic spirit of the com- 
poser. A_ delightful miscellaneous pro- 
gram preceded the song cycle, the perform- 
ers being Marie Loughney, soprano; 
Charles E. Knauss, pianist; Helen Chance, 
coloratura soprano: Gladys Minton, vio- 


Mount, Mrs. 
P. Linch, ac- 


linist, and Mrs. William B. 
John Z. Jones and Mrs. E. 
companists. The program was in charge 
of Mrs. John J. Joyce, Jr. The Matinée 
Musical Club has been honored in the ap 
pointing of its retiring president, Mrs. 
Charles Chalmers Collins, as vice-president 
for Pennsylvania of the National Federa- 
tion of Musical Clubs. 

A musical event of interest was the so- 
nata recital at the Combs Broad Street 
Conservatory of Music last Thursday eve- 
ning by Virginia Snyder, pianist, and Clar- 
ence Cox, violinist, of the faculty, assisted 
by Paul Carpenter, violinist. 

Under the auspices of the Cantaves 
Chorus, of which May Porter is director, 
a successful song recital was given Tues- 
day evening, the participants being Emma 
Hudson Macool, soprano; Ida Altschuler 
MecGirr, contralto, and George E. Emes, 
baritone, with Miss Porter at the piano. 

S. Wesley Sears, one of Philadelplia’s 
most distinguished organists, at the 350th 
free public concert at the Drexel Institute 
Thursday evening, played compositions by 
Rach, Widor, W olstenholme, Davies, 
l'ricker, Svendsen and Wagner. May Far- 
ley, soprano, was the assisting soloist. 


Kneisel Quartet Heard 


The Kneisel Quartet gave the first of its 
new series of three recitals in Witherspoon 
Hall on Thursday evening with the usual 
Quartets by Mozart and Chad- 
wick and a quintet by Franck, in which the 
I\neisel players were ably assisted by Mi- 


success. 


chael van Zadora, pianist, constituted the 
program. 
Mrs. Logan Feland, soprano, who is a 


pupil of Henry Lukens of this city, was the 
soloist with the Philadelphia Orchestra, un- 
der the direction of Leopo!d Stokowski, at 
the concert given in Weightman Hall, Uni 
versity of Pennsylvania, on Wednesday 
evening. Mrs. Feland’s voice is of excel 
lent range and of an unusually pure and 
brilliant quality. 

Dorothea Thullen, a gifted soprano of 
this city, was presented by Charles Au 
gustus Davis at one of the most successful 


song recitals of the season in the Little 
Theater last Monday afternoon. The the- 
ater was completely filled with a repre- 
sentative audience, which showed cordial 


appreciation of Miss Thullen’s varied pro 
gram, in which she showed her ability to 
sing songs of a simple, appealing character 
and arias of a more dramatic nature with 
equal facility. Her voice is a clear soprano 
of sympathetic quality, of exceptional range 
and good power. 

Mme. Carina, dramatic soprano, a Phila 
delphian and a pupil of Thomas Hilton 
Turvey, the well-known vocal teacher of 
this city, is meeting with success in prin 
cipal roles with the Berlin Opera this sea 
son. ArtHUuR L. Tuprs 


Standard Grand Opera Company Tours 
New England States 


The Standard Grand Opera Company, 
under the direction of A. Bassi, who 1s 
now connected with the National Opera 
Company of Canada, did its part towards 
celebrating the Verdi centenary, giving 
two weeks of opera in New York State and 
New England during the late Fall. The 
Verdi operas “Aida,” “Trovatore” and 
“Rigoletto” were given. the company play- 
ing “one night stands.” Mr, Bassi’s wife 


Alida Wainwright, soprano, who is a pupil 
of Jean de Reszke, was one of the leading 
members of the company, which numbered 
about sixty-five people. The organization 
was a particularly competent one consider- 
ing its size. After the close of the present 
reacon with the National Company Mr. 
lassi hopes to organize another opera 
company of a similar nature. 


the Paderewski-T. Arthur 
Russell Case 


Decision in 


T. Arthur Russell, the London concert 
agent, has communicated with MusIcAL 
AMERICA in regard to articles printed in 
this and other papers, referring to cable re- 
ports of Paderewski’s suit against Mr. 
Russell in which he alleged that the latter 
billed Egon Petri as being “classed with 
Paderewski.” 

Says Mr. Russell: “The action was won 
hy net.her party, as one understands the 
term, the settlement being a mutually 
agreeable one. To say therefore, or give 
the impression that Mr. Paderewski ‘wins’ 
or. for the matter of that, that Mr. Russell 
‘wins, 1s equally wrong. I heard nothing 
of the cable you mention as being sent by 
Mr. Paderewski. To me he was, through 
his representatives, claiming not only dam- 
ages, but his costs as well, and on the terms 
of settlement he got neither, each party 
consenting to pay their own.” 














KATHRYN PLATT 


GUNN 


VIOLINIST 
RECITALS 





CONCERTS 


A FEW RECENT NOTICES 

Albany Journal—‘‘Miss Gunn's violin 
numbers were Vieuxtemp’s Ballade et Polo 
naise, Kreisler’s ‘Liebesfreud’ and ‘Deutscher 
Tanz’ by Mozart. All were given in a man 
ner that gratified her listeners, and were a 
test both in erecution and for the memory.’ 

Brooklyn Daily ‘Eagle — ‘‘Miss 
Gunn’s violin playing was greatly appreci 
ated. Her beautiful and sympathetic tone 
and musical interpretation appealed to her 
audience.’’ 


Address Inquiries to 
930 Lineoln Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Phone 5472-W Bedford 
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GEORG SCHUMANN’S “RUTH” HAS 
FIRST NEW YORK PERFORMANCE 


Oratorio Society Under Conductor Koemmenich Presents Work of 
Sterling Merit—Composer Revealed as an Ardent ‘‘Wagnerianer”’ 
—A Spirited Production, Creditable to All Concerned 


OT since the production, some years 
ago, for the first time in America of 
Wolf-Ferrari’s best work, “La Vita Nuova,” 
has the Oratorio Society of New York in- 
troduced to its adherents who attend its 
concerts a more felicitous new oratorio than 
Georg Schumann’s “Ruth,” which had its 
first hearing in New York on Friday even- 
ing, December 5, at Carnegie Hall, New 
York. 

Conductor Louis Koemmenich had ex- 
pressed his admiration for the composition 
last season, and while in,Europe this Sum- 
mer he visited its composer and discussed 
the composition with him, at the same time 
having some changes made in the score 
which he knew would be more suitable for 
the soloists he had engaged for the 
premiére. Someone remarked that 
worthy works in the oratorio form by con- 
temporary composers do not exist. This, 
in a measure, depends on what one calls 
worthy. If to be worthy a new oratorio 
must be a work of unfailing originality, re- 
calling nothing that has gone before it, that 
is something akin to Debussy’s “Pelléas” 
in the opera world, then the term cannot 
be applied to “Ruth.” But this, forsooth, 
is not the case. Let us be satisfied with the 
sincere expression of a very able musician, 
a man whose command of choral and or- 
chestral forces touches a high plane and 
whose melodic and harmonic scheme is in- 
teresting, even though he be a typical Wag- 
nerianer. 

For such is Georg Schumann. Professor 
Schumann has not freed himself from the 


has 


deep-seated admiration for the composer 


of “The Ring,” nor is it likely that at his 
present age he will do so. Nor is it neces- 
sary. “Ruth” stands as one of the most 
beautiful oratorios we have had the good 
fortune to hear and one really wonders 
why it had not been put down for perform- 
ance in New York ere this, especially when 
it is called to mind that Mr. Wild gave it 
in Chicago with his Apollo Club some years 
ago. 

The composer has used representative 
themes in admirable manner, entirely clear 
and unaffected in their handling. He has 
clothed his ideas in an orchestral garb that 
glistens and glows in the colors of Wag- 
ner, that suggests a close study and a love 
for the master music-dramatist. There are 
themes, too, that are akin to themes in the 
Nibelungen dramas, suggestions of the 
“Waldweben” in “Siegfried,” the “Sword” 
motif, some “Tristan” harmonic sequences, 
echoes of the “Shepherd’s Tune” from 
“Tannhauser,” this treated chorally, and 
numerous others. Yet they do not annoy 
the listener any more than do portions of 
Humperdinck where the Wagner influence 
is potent. They simply lead one to believe 
that their composer is a confirmed Wag- 
nerite. 

There was much to admire in the per- 
formance which surpassed what Mr. Koem- 
menich has done in the past. Since his ac- 
cession to the conductorship of New York’s 
oldest oratorio organization he has done 
several notable things. But nothing that 
he has put to his credit stands higher than 
the manner in which he prepared his chorus 
for this work, a work which makes demands 
on the chorus and which requires very 
finished singing. The manner in which the 
conversation between Naomi, Ruth and the 
people of Bethlehem was sung, with dra- 
matic spirit and fire was a credit to the 


conductor, while such lovely moments as 
the choral singing in the section “In the 
Harvest-Field” showed the massed singles 
at their best. The quality of tone heard in 
the “For All Thy Starry Splendor” was 
such as to make New York music-lovers 


scene, dramatically difficult, she delivered 
superbly and throughout the work she lent 
to her part a fine, noble interest such as 
few singers can command. There was 
much enthusiasm shown for her singing. 
Nor has Mr. Griswold been more worthy 
of admiration in anything he has done 
outside of the opera-house since his return 
to America a few years ago. He was in 
fine voice and his dignified portrayal of 
Boaz, which he made a figure of imposing 
bigness, carried far. His enunciation was 
again a delight and his entire performance 
that of a true artist who is able to sing in 
the concert-hall with quite as superior re- 
sult as in the opera house. 


The solo parts are written in the arioso 











Florence Hinkle 
(Mishkin photo) 


Georg Schumann, Composer 


proud of the organization which has chosen 
to carry on the best traditions of its dis- 
tinguished founder, Dr. Leopold Damrosch, 
under its new conductor. 

Numerous other portions, too, might be 
cited where the chorus outdid itself. Suf- 
fice it to record that the “Chorus of Noc- 
turnal Spirits,” a section which the com- 
poser added to the original Biblical story, 
and which he composed to a poem by Carl 
Ernst Knatz, was handled deftly by the 
two hundred singers with a finesse and deli- 
cacy that it was not capable of in years 
past. The tonal balance, too, was excel- 
lent and the men’s voices proved them- 
selves no longer to be a weak spot, but 
quite on a par in efficiency with their able 
soprano and alto colleagues. 

The solo parts consist of three prominent 
roles and one small one. Florence Hinkle 
as Ruth, Mildred Potter as Naomi and Put- 
nam Griswold as Boaz were eloquent in- 
terpreters, while T. Foster Why, baritone, 
sang the music allotted A Pricst satisfac- 
torily. Miss Hinkle has sung frequently 
indeed in New York, but she has never 
been heard in such glorious voice as on this 
occasion. Her voice had a Melba-like lim- 
pidness, a quality which Professor Schu- 
mann doubtless had in mind when he wrote 
Ruth’s music. Her upper tones were beau- 
tifully poised and taken with an ease that 
satisfied the most sensitive aural apparatus, 
and she entered into her part with an 
earnestness that could not fail to make her 
work notable. In Miss Potter Mr. Koem- 
menich wisely chose a singer whose mas- 
terly work has been winning her golden 
encomia wherever she appears. She sang 
the Naomi music with a breadth, a rich- 
ness of tone, an authority that made her at 
once at home in the part. Her opening 
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Louis Koemmenich, Conductor 


manner and with much effectiveness; Pro- 
fessor Schumann surely knows of what 
singers approve, and he has kept this in 
mind in writing this work. Mention has 
been made above of his fine handling of 
the orchestra—something not found too 
often in composers of oratorio—of his com- 
mand of rich and sonorous effects. Use has 
been made also of several ancient Hebrew 
melodies, though these are not made es- 
pecially prominent. 

In connection with the composer’s writing 
for the orchestra it must be stated that no 
oratorio evening in New York in recent 
years has been characterized by so beautiful 
an orchestral performance. There was no- 
ticeable the results of careful rehearsing 
and of Conductor Koemmenich’s fine con- 
trol of his instrumental as well as his 
choral forces. 

To the able conductor must go the thanks 
of those persons who enjoy ennobled choral 
singing. Mr. Koemmenich is a conductor 
of eminence, a musician of fine parts whose 
desire it is that the Oratorio Society of 
New York shall make itself one of the 
world’s great choruses. And his achieve- 
ment on this occasion, as well as last sea- 
son, indicate that he is on the right path. 

A. WALTER KRAMER. 


MORE PROGRESS FOR 
NATIVE COMPOSER 


New York Has Two Programs of 
Charles Wakefield Cadman 
in Three Days 


With two programs in three days de- 
voted exclusively to the works of Charles 
Wakefield Cadman, the cause of the Ameri- 
can composer was advanced in New York 
with encouraging results on December 6 
and 8. For the former date the New York 
Mozart Society engaged Mr. Cadman and 
assisting artists to present an afternoon 


of his compositions, and two days later 
the Manuscript Society of New York de- 
voted its second private meeting to a hear- 
ing of Mr. Cadman’s music. 

Mrs. Noble McConnell and her Mozart 
Society associates deserve commendation 
for giving the members an opportunity to 
appraise the work being done by one of 
our most successful song composers. Mr. 
Cadman’s endeavors in a more ambitious 
form of music were found worthy of 
praise in the first hearing of his D Major 
Trio, in which he was assisted by Ida 
Divinoff, the young Russian violinist, and 
Paulo Gruppe, the ’cellist. Unfortunately, 
the trio did not receive the most propitious 
kind of a hearing, as Mrs. McConnell re- 
quested that Mr. Cadman omit the second 
movement because the program had been 
late in starting. 

Another feature of the Mozart program 
was the Cadman cycle, “The Morning of 
the Year,” which was sung to the evident 
satisfaction of the audience by Ann Ivins, 
soprano; Corinne Welsh, contralto; Frank- 
lin Lawson, tenor, and J. Louis Shenk, bari- 
tone. The final quartet, “O Spirit of the 
Spring, Delay,” was redemanded. In ad- 
dition, Mr. Shenk pleased with two groups 
of the Cadman songs. 

At the Manuscript Society’s meeting 
the Trio received a hearing in full, with 
the same performers, and proved to be a 
musicianly work with the themes handled 
most effectively. Further offerings were 
numerous groups of songs, delivered tell- 
ingly by Lucille Roessing-Griffey, soprano, 
Edwin Orlo Bangs, a talented tenor pupil 
of John Dennis Mehan, and Mr. Shenk. 
So many splendid numbers were heard that, 
as President Franz X. Arens remarked in 
a brief talk, the concert would have disil- 
lusioned any who might have fancied that 
Mr. Cadman, as creator of the “Land of 
the Sky-blue Water,” was a “one-song 
composer.” mR. &..%. 


William Hinshaw in Chicago Recital 


Cuicaco, Dec. 8.—William Hinshaw, the 
Chicago baritone, who was for several 
years a member of the Metropolitan Op- 
era Company, gave a recital at the Fine 
Arts Theater last Sunday, consisting of 
songs by Schumann, Schubert, Brahms, 
Bruckler and Jensen. He was most sutc- 
cessful in Schubert’s “Der Doppelganger” 
and “An Schwager Kronos” and in the in- 
terpretation which he gave to “Die Maul- 
bronner Fuge” by Jensen. Four songs by 
3ruckler were not particularly distin- 
guished. M. R. 
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